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CHAPTER  22. 

Excurjion  to  Lanthony  Abbey. — Situation  and  Ruins. — Hijlory. 

Ti  friend  Mr.  Wyndham  was  the  firfl  modern  tourlft,  who  turned  the  at- 
tention  of  the  traveller  to  the  ruins  of  Lanthony  abbey ; his  animated 
though  brief  defcription  excited  my  curiolity,  and  in  the  courfe  of  my  i'uccefllvc 
journies,  I paid  feveral  vilits  to  the  Vale  of  Ewias,  in  which  thefe  remains  are 
fituated,  and  received  each  time  new  impreffions  of  delight. 

The  accefsto  the  Vale  of  Ewias  though  unfafe  for  carriages,  is  not  difficult  on 
horfeback,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  way  Is  extremely  interefting  to  pedeftrian 
travellers  ; pleafant  walks  lead  through  the  fields,  above  the  precipitous  banks 
of  the  Honddy,  and  prefent  a conftant  fucceffion  of  romantic  fcenery,  which  is 
concealed  from  thofe  who  traverfe  the  hollow  roads  in  carriages  or  on  horfeback. 
The  ufual  route  from  Abergavenny  to  Lanthony,  paffes  along  the  Hereford  road, 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Derry  and  Brynaro,  to  Lanvihangel  Crickhornel ; from 
whence  it  proceeds  towards  the  Honddy,  and  inftead  of  croffing  that  ftream,  con- 
tinues on  the  weftern  bank,  through  Lower  and  Upper  Stanton.  A fliorter  but 
more  rugged  way  leads  by  a withered  elm,  near  the  four  mile  ftone,  and  turning 
round  the  northern  fide  of  the  Brynaro,  joins  the  former  road  at  Lower  Stanton. 

Having  bruifed  my  foot  in  an  expedition  to  the  mountains,  1 made  my  firft  ex- 
curfion  in  a poll  chaife,  in  company  with  the  fonofmy  friend  fir  Richard  Hoarc. 
We  turned  by  the  fcathed  elm,  into  a narrow  and  hollow  road,  which  we  tra- 
verfed  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  paffed  the  hamlets  of  Lower'and  Upper 
Stanton.  After  catching  a tranfient  view  of  the  Honddy,  winding  through  a deep 
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glen,  at  the  foot  of  hills  overfpread  with  wood  and  fprinkled  with  white  cot- 
tages, we  proceeded  along  a hollow  way,  which  deepened  as  we  advanced,  and 
was  fcarcely  broad  enough  to  admit  the  carriage.  In  this  road,  which  with  more 
propriety  might  be  termed  a ditch,  we  heard  the  roar  of  the  torrent  beneath,, 
^but  feldom  enjoyed  a view  of  the  circumjacent  fcenery..  We  palTed  under  a 
bridge,  thrown  acrofs  the  chafm,  to  preferve  the  communication,  between  the 
fields  on  each  fide  j this  bridge  was  framed  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  fecured. 
with  fide  rails,  to  prevent  the  tottering  paffenger  from  falling  into  the  abyfs  be- 
neath. It  brought  to  my  recolleftion  feveral  bridges  of  a fimilar  conftruftion,, 
which  I had  obferved  in  Norway,  and  which  are  likewife  occafionally  ufed  as 
aquedudts,  for  the  purpofes  of  irrigation.  Emerging  from  this  gloomy  way,  we 
were  ftruck  with  the  romantic  village  of  Cwmyoy,  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the 
Honddy,  hanging  on  the  fides  of  abrupt  clifts,.  under  a perpendicular  rock  broken 
into  enormous  fiffures.  We  continued  for  fome  way  between  the  torrent  and 
the  Gaer,  and  again  plunged  into  a hollow  road  where  we  \vere  inc.lofed,  and  faw 
nothing  but  the  overhanging  hedge-rows.. 

I would  not  recommend'  timid  perfons  to  pafs  this  way  in  a carriage,  for  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  my  travels,  I feldom  met  with  one  more  inconvenient  and  un- 
fafe.  Excepting  in  very  few  places,  there  is  not  room  for  a fingle  horfe  to  pafs 
by  a chaife  j and  fliould  two  carriages  meet,  neither  could  proceed,  until  one  was 
drawn  backwards  to  a confiderable  diftancc;  The  foil  is  boggy  in  wet,  and  rough 
in  dry  weather  j.  the  ruts  worn  by  the  fmall  Welfh  cars  are  extremely  deep,  and 
oftentimes  we  were  prevented  from  being  overturned  only  by  the  narrownefs  of 
the  road,  and  the  fleepnefs  of  the.  fides,  which  would  not  allow  the  carriage  to 
fall  obliquely. 

Having  at  length  reached  the  Vale  of  Ewias,  we  defeended  from  our  carriage, 
and  crofting  the  Honddy,  approached  the  ruins,  which  occupy  a folitary  fpot  in 
the  wild  recetfes  of  the  Black  mountains.. 

The  abbey  was  built  like  a cathedral,  in  the  fliape  of  a Roman  crofs,  and 
though  of  fmall  dlmenfions,  is  well  proportioned..  The  length  from  the  weftern 
door  to  the  eatlern  extremity  is  2 1 2 feet,  and  the  breadtli,  including  the  two 

aides, 
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Father  Ignatius. — The  monastery  founded  by 
the  Iter.  Mr.  Lyne  (Father  Ignatius)  is  now  in  course  of 
erection,  and  the  exterior  walls  are  already  raised  many 
feet  in  height.  It  is  situated  in  a most  remote  spot  at  the 
top  of  the  secluded  vale  of  Ewilas,  among  spurs  'of  the 
Brecknockshire  “ Black  Mountains,”  called  the  BattercU 
Hills,  at  a place  called  Capel-y-fin — the  “ Chapel  of  the 
Boundary”  of  three  counties,  Brecon,  Hereford,  and  Mon- 
mouth. There  is  a small  church  at  this  place,  and  a road  to 
it  by  way  of  the  mins  of  Llanthony  Abbey.  'Tho  site  of  the 
new'  monastery  is  four  miles  from  Llanthony  Abbey  by  a had 
road,  which  stops  at  Oapel-y-tin.  The  materials  for  the 
building-^stone — are  supplied  on  the  spot. 
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alfles,  50;  the  length  of  the  tranfept  from  north  to  fouth  100.  It  wascon* 
flrudled  foon  after  the  introduflion  of  gothic  architedture,  and  before  the  difufe 
of  the  Norman,  and  is  a regular  compofition  of  both  ftyles.  The  whole  roof,  ex- 
cepting a fmall  fragment  in  the  north  aifle,  is  fallen  down,  and  the  building  is 
extremely  dilapidated.  The  nave  alone  exhibits  a complete  fpecimen  of  the 
original  plan,  and  is  feparated  on  each  fide  from  the  two  allies,  by  eight  pointed 
arches,  refting  on  piers  of  the  fimpleft  conftrudlion,  which  are  divided  from  an 
upper  tier  of  Norman  arches  by  a flrait  band  or  fafcia.  From  the  fmall  fragment 
in  the  northern  aille,  the  roof  feems  to  have  been  vaulted  and  engroined,  and 
the  fpringing  columns,  by  which  it  was  fupported,  are  ftill  vifible  on  the  walls. 

Four  bold  pointed  arches  in  the  center  of  the  church  fupported  a fquare 
tower,  two  fides  of  which  only  remain.  The  ornamented  arch  in  the  eaftern 
window,  which  appears  in  the  engraving  in  Mr.  Wyndham’s  tour,  and  in  that 
publilhed  by  Hearne  *,  is  now  fallen.  The  only  veftiges  of  the  choir  are  a part 
of  the  fouth  wall,  with  a Norman  door  that  led  into  a fide  aille,  and  the  eaft  end 
of  the  north  wall ; a bold  Norman  arch,  leading  from  the  tranfept  into  the 
fouthern  aille  of  the  choir,  ftill  exifts,  and  is  reprefented  in  the  eaft  view. 
The  walls  of  the  fouthern  aille  are  wholly  dilapidated,  and  the  fide  view  of  the 
tw^o  ranges  of  gothic  arches,  ftretching  along  the  nave,  is  fingularly  pidurefque  j, 
the  outlide  wall  of  the  north  aille  is  entire,  excepting  a fmall  portion  of  the 
weftern  extremity ; the  windows  of  this  part  are  wholly  Norman,  and  make  a 
grand  appearance.  In  a word,  the  weftern  fide  is  the  moft  elegant ; the  northern 
the  moft  entire  j the  fouthern  the  moft  pifturefque,  and  the  eaftern  the  moft 
magnificent. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  tranfept  is  a neat  little  gothic  chapel,  with  ah  engroined 
roof,  in  entire  prefervation  : it  meafures  22,  feet  in  length,  10  feet  and  a half  in 
breadth,  and  15  in  height.  To  the  fouth  of  this  chapel  are  the  remains  of  an 
oblong  room,  which  was  probably  the  chapter  houfe ; beyond  is  a doorway,  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  chapel,  communicating  with  fome  apartments  now  dilapidated. 
Remains  of  ancient  buildings  may  ftill  be  traced  in  the  vicinity  i in  a barn, 
* See  Hearne's  and  Byrne's  Antiquities. 
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to  the  weft  of  the  mins,  is  a ftne  arch,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  formed  the 
grand  entrance  into  the  abbey.  A fubterraneous  paflage,  faced  with  hewn  ftonc^ 
about  4 ^ feet  high,  has  been  difcovered  near  this  place,  which  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  natives,  leads  under  the  mountains  to  Okicaftle;  but  probably 
W'as  nothing  more  than  a branch  of  the  common  fewer. 

While  fir  Richard  Hoare,  whom  we  joined  at  the  fpot,  was  employed  in  taking 
the  fketches,  which  have  enabled  me  to  prefent  the  annexed  engravings  to  the 
public,  I amufed  myfelf  in  contemplating  the  ruins  in  every  point  of  view,  and 
admiring  the  fcenery  of  this  fequeftered  but  pleafing  valley, 

Thefe  beautiful  remains  are  haflenlng  to  decay,  and  the  prefent  generation 
may  perhaps  witnefs  their  deflrudtion.  Mr.  Wyndham  has  given  in  his  tour,  an 
accurate  perfpedive  of  the  internal  architedure,  and  Mr.  Hearne  has  publiflied 
an  elegant  engraving  of  the  north-eaft  view.  To  preferve  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  building  from  that  oblivion,  which  will  accompany  its  decay,  en- 
gravings of  the  four  principal  afpeds  are  annexed,  with  a general  view  of  the 
ruins,  and  their  pidurefque  fituation..  They  prefent  a different  appearance  from 
ail  thofe  which  I vifited  in  Monmouthfliire  ; they  are  wholly  free  from  ivy,  and 
the  few  fhrubs  which  flart  from  the  crevices,  and  fringe  the  walls,  do  not  con- 
ceal any  part  of  the  architedure.  The  yellow  tints,  which  age  has  imparted  to 
the  grey  ftone,  produce  a pleafing  and  mellow  effed  ; tire  breadth  and  mafflve 
remains  of  the  dilapidated  tower,  are  relieved  in  every  point  of  view  by  the 
mountains  in  the  back  ground,  and  the  general  charadei*  of  the,  whole  is  ma- 
jeftic  fimplicity. 

Thefe  ruins  derive  alfo  a peculiar  beauty  from  their  fituation  in  the  deep  vale 
of  Ewias,  which  unites  drearinefs  and  fertility,  and  is  well  adapted  to  monaftic 
folitudc.  The  vale  itfelf  is  fertile  in  corn  and  pafture,  occafionally  tufted  with 
trees,  and  enlivened  by  the  tranfparent  and  murmuring  Honddy;  it  is  wholly 
encircled  by  an  amphitheatre  of  bleak  and  lofty  mountains,,  which  feem  to  ex- 
clude all  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  the  habitable  world.  Hence  it  prefents 
different  afpeits  : In  a ferene  iky  and  glowing  funfliine,  the  landfcape  conveys 
the  idea  of  a pleafing  retirement  j under  a loaded  atmofphere,  and  in  cloudy 

weather. 
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weather,  gloom  and  drearinefs  predominate.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  receive 
the  lirft  impreffions  from  this  romantic  fcenery,  under  the  moft  favourable 
circumftances;  the  day  was  ferene,  the  weather  clear,  the  fun  Ihone  in  full  fplen- 
dour,  and  while  it  foftened  the  rugged  afpeft  of  the  furrounding  mountains, 
threw  a glow  of  tranfparency  over  the  majeftic  ruins. 

A curious  account  of  the  foundation  and  hifliory  of  Lanthony,  written  in 
Latin  by  a monk  of  the  abbey,  is  preferved  in  Dugdale’s  Monafticon,  and  tran- 
dated  by  Atkyns  in  the  hiftory  of  Gloceflerfhire  ; I lhall  fubmit  to  the  reader 
an  abHradl  of  this  account,  and  interweave  various  circumdances  from  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrenlis,  and  other  authors^  which  are  not  mentioned  by  the  monk  of 
Lanthony.. 

St.  David,  uncle  of  king  Arthur,  and  titular  faint  of  Wales,  finding  a folitary 
place  among  woods,  rocks,  and  valleys,  built  a fmall  chapel  on  the  banks  of  the 
Honddy,  and  pafied  many  years  in  this  hermitage  : on  his  death  it  was  unfre- 
quented during  feveral  centuries.  This  fmall  chapel  was  called  Lan  Dewi  Nant 
Honddu  *,  or  the  church  of  St.  David  on.  the  Honddy,  which  has  been  corrupted 
into  Lanthony.. 

In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  Hugh  de  Lad,  a great  Norman  baron,  fol- 
lowed the  deer  into  this  valley,  and  repofed  himfelf  with  his  fuite  after  the  chace. 
William,  one  of  his  military  retainers,  being  fatigued  with  heat  and  the  rough- 
nefs  of  the  way,  lay  himfelf  down  on  the  grafs  to  refrefh  himfelf.  Imprefled  with 
the  wild  folitude  of  the  fcenery,  he  efpied  the  chapel  of  St.  David,  and  being  fud- 
denly  impelled  by  religious  enthufiafm,.  difmiffed  his  com.panions,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  God..  “ He  laid  afide  his  belt,”  fays  the  monk  of  Lan- 
thony, “ and  girded  himfelf  with  a rope ; inftead  of  fine  linen  he  covered  him- 
“ felf  with  hair^doth,  and  inftead  of  his  foldier’s  robe  he  loaded  himfelf  with 
“ weighty  irons.  The  fuit  of  armour  which  before  defended  him  from  the  darts 
“ of  his  enemies,,  he  ftill  wore  as  a garment  to  harden  him  againft  the  foft 
“ temptations  of  his  old  enemy  Satan,,  that,  as  the  outward  man  was  afflided  by 

aufterity,  the  inner  man  might  be  fecured  for  the  fervice  of  God.  That  his 
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“ zeal  might  not  cool,  he  thus  crucified  himfelf,  aud  continued  his  hard  armour 
“ on  his  body  until  it  was  worn  Out  with  raft  and  age.” 

After  pafling  feveral  years  alone  in  this  folitude,  the  aufterity  of  his  life,  and 
his  reputation  for  fandity,  induced  the  venerable  Ernefi,  chaplain  to  queen 
Maud,  wife  of  Henry  the  firft,  to  become  his  aflbciate.  By  their  united  efforts 
they  built  a fmall  chapel,  which  in  iio8  was  confecrated  by  Urban  bifhop  of 
the  diocefe,  and  Rameline  bifhop  of  Hereford,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptift,  whofe  folitary  life  in  the  wildernefs  they  affeded  to  imitate. 

Soon  afterwards  Hugh  de  Laci,  earl  of  Hereford,  founded,  at  the  inftigation  of 
Ernefi,  a priory  of  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Auftin,  likewife  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptift.  Ernefi  was  chofen  prior,  and  under  his  regulations,  and 
by  his  and  his  brother  hermit’s  example,  the  new  monaftery  acquired  fuch  a repu- 
tation for  fandity,  that  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  as  well  Henrjr  the  firft  and 
“ his  queen,  regulated  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  abbey,  and  accounted  them- 
“ felves  happy  to  have  the  prayers  of  this  holy  congregation.” 

In  confequence  of  this  celebrity,  large  donations  in  money  and  lands  were  re- 
peatedly offered  ; but  Ernefi  and  his  brother  hermit  declined  all  gifts,  chufing,  as 
they  faid,  to  dwell  poor  in  the  houfe  of  God.”  They  even  put  up  public 
prayers  againft  an  increafe  of  wealth,  and  deprecated  every  acquifition  of  pro- 
perty as  a dreadful  misfortune.  A whimfical  anecdote  on  this  fubjed  is  related 
by  the  monk  of  Lanthony  : " Queen  Maud,  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with 
■“  the  fandity  axid  difintereftednefs  of  William,  once  defired  permiffion  to  put 
her  hand  into  his  bofom ; and  when  he  with  great  modefty  fubmitted  to  her 
“ importunity,  flie  conveyed  a large  purfe  of  gold  between  his  coarfe  fliirt  and 
iron  boddice,  and  thus  by  a pleafant  and  innocent  fubtlety,  adminiftered  fome 
■“  comfortable  relief  to  him.  But  oh ! the  wonderful  contempt  of  the  world ! 
He  difplayed  a rare  example  that  the  trueft  happinefs  confifts  in  little  or 
nothing  ! He  complied  indeed,  but  unwillingly,  and  only  with  a view  that 
“ the  queen  might  employ  her  devout  liberality  in  adorning  the  church.” 

This  fcrupulous  delicacy  once  overcome,  riches  poured  abundantly  upon 
the  new  eftablilhment  j large  buildings  were  ereded  for  their  convenience,  and 
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a more  magnificent  church  was  conftru6led.  The  precife  jera  of  its  foundation 
is  not  afcertained  j but  it  was  undoubtedly  raifed  between  iio8  and  1136,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  monks  removed  to  Hereford.  We  know,. from  the 
authority  of  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  that  in  1186  it  had  been  long  finifiiedj  he 
defcribes  it  as  covered  with  lead,  and  not  inelegantly  conftructed,  with  a roof 
of  ilone 

The  ftate  and  fituation  of  the  monaft'ery  at  this  period' are  thus  defcribed  by 
the  monk  of  Lanthony:  There  ftands  in  a.  deep  valley  a conventual  churchj 

fituated  to  promote  true  religion,,  beyond  almoft  all  the  churches  in  England; 
“ quiet  for  contemplation,  and  retired  for  converfation  with  the  Almighty ; 
“ here  the  forrowful  complaints  of  the  oppreffed  do  not  dilquiet,  or  the  mad 
“ contentions  of  the  froward  do  not  difturb ; but  a calm  peace  and  perfedl 
“ charity  invite  to  holy  religion,, and  banilh  difcord.  But  why  do  I defcribe  the 
“ fituation  of  the  place,,  when  all  things  are  fo  much  changed  fince  its  priftine 
“ eftabliflunent  ? The  broken  rocks  were  traverfed  by  herds- of  wild  and  fwift 
“ footed  animals 'b ; thefe  rocks  furrounded  and  darkened  the  valley,  for  they 
“ were  crowned  with  tall  towering  trees,. which  yielded  a delightful  profped,  at 
“ a great  diftance,  to  all  beholders,  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  middle  of  the 
“ valley,  although  clothed  with  wood,,  and  funk  into  a narrow  and  deep  abyfs, 
“ w'as  fometimes  difturbed  by  a ftrong  blighting  wind,  at  otlier  times  ob- 
“ feured  with  dark  clouds  and  violent  rains,  incommoded  with  fevere  frofts, 
“ or  heaped  up  with  fnow,.  whilft  in  other  places  there  was  a mild  and  gentle 
“ air. 

“ The  large  and  plentiful  fprings  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  fell  with 
“ a pleafant  murmur  into  a river,  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  valley,  abounding  with 
“ fifii.  Sometimes,  after  great  rains,  which  w^ere  extremely  frequent,  the  floods, 
“ impatient  of  conftralnt,  inundated  the  neighbouring  places,  overturning  rocks, 

“ and 

• " Ecdefia  ptumbeis  laminiS'Operta,  lapideo  ta-  “ les  in  chuftro  fedentes  cum  refplrandi  gratia  ferte 
“ bulatu  pro  loci  natura  non  indecentu  extrudla.”  “ fulpiciunt,  ad  quafeunque  partes  trans  alta  tedo- 
Itin.  Cam.  c.  3.  “ rum  culmina,  montium  vertices  quali  ccelum  taii- 

t Thele  animals  were  principally  deer : Giraldus  “ gentes,  ipfafque  plenimque  feras  (quarum  hie 
Cambrenfis  alfo  inentions  the  herds  of  wild  animals  “ copia  eft)  in  fummo  pafeentes  tanquam  in  ultinro 
which  browfed  on  thefe  mountains.  ” Hic  clauflra-  “ vifas  horizoate  profpiciunt.” 
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“ and  tearing  up  trees  b}''  the  roots.  Thefe  fpacious  mountains,  however,  con- 
“ tained  fruitful  paflures,  and  rich  meadows  for  feeding  cattle,  which  compen- 
“ fated  for  the  barrennefs  of  other  parts,  and  made  amends  for  the  want  of  corn. 
“ The  air,  though  thick,  was  healthful,  and  preferved  the  inhabitants  to  an  ex- 
“ treme  old  age  ; but  the  people  were  favage,  without  religion,  vagabonds,  and 
“ addicted  to  Health  ; they  had  no  fettled  abode,  and  removed  as  wind  and 
weather  inclined  them 

But  this  period  of  fplendour  and  tranquillity  cealed  with  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
firft  i during  tiie  conteft  between  the  emprefs  Maud  and  Stephen,  the  monks 
were  opprefled,  pillaged,  and  often  grofsly  infulted,  by  the  natives.  The  monk 
of  Lanthony  gives  in  fober  fadnefs  a Hriking  account  of  the  fufferings  which  oc- 
cafioncd  their  removal  from  the  valley  of  Ewias.  “ A neighbouring  Welfhman 
“ fought  refuge  from  his  perfecutors  in  that  confecrated  place ; but  his  enemies, 
purfuing  him  with  inexorable  malice,  waylaid  him  in  the  outward  court.  In 
“ this  diftrefs  he  fled,  with  the  women  of  his  family,  into  the  innermofl  offices ; 

the  women  feize  the  refecflor}^ ; and  are  not  afliamed  to  ting  and  profane  the 
“ place  with  their  light  and  effeminate  behaviour.  What  could  the  foldiers  of 
“ Chrifl  do  ? They  arc  furrounded  without  by  the  weapons  of  their  enemies  ; 
“ arms  are  v/ithout  doors,  and  frights  within  : they  cannot  procure  fuflenance 
“ to  fatisfy  their  hunger,  nor  attend  divine  fervice  with, accuflomed  reverence, 
“ from  the  vain  infolence  of  their  ungrateful  guefls.” 

In  this  diftrefs,  they  applied  to  Robert  de  Betun,  blfliop  of  Hereford,  who 
had  fucceeded  Ernefi  as  prior  j the  bifliop,  compaffionating  their  fufferings, 
■invited  them  to  Idereford,  refigned  lus  palace,  and  for  two  years  maintained  all 
who  quitted  the  convent  at  his  own  charge.  He  then  prevailed  on  Mik) 
de  Lad  to  grant  a fpot  of  ground,  called  Hyde,  near  Glocefler,  where,  with 
the  money  faved  from  Lanthony,  and  with  farther  fupplies  from  the  bifhop, 
.they  built  a church.  In  the  fpace  of  a year,  which  was  folemnly  confecrat- 
ed, in  1136,  by  the  bifhops  of  Worcefler  and  Hereford;  it  was  dedicated 

to 

• Speed  confounds  Lanthony  in  Monmouthfliire  with  Lanthony  in  Glocefterfhlre,  andaflerts  that  tire 
former  was  not  founded  before  j J37 
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l-o  the  Virgin  Mary ; and  was  called  Lanthony,  after  the  name  of  the  former 
church.  In  this  fpot  they  eflablHhed  themfelves  as  a temporary  refidence  ; 
the  new  convent  was  a cell  to  the  ancient  monaftery,  to  which  the  majority  of 
the  monks  were  bound  to  return  on  the  reftoration  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Milo  and  his  family  endowed  Lanthony  the  fecond  with  large  poflefTions ; 
king  John  alfo  was  a confiderable  benefadtor,  and  gave  feveral  grants  of  land. 
By  thefe  acceffions,  the  new  Lanthony  rofe  In  opulence  and  fplendour ; the 
monks,  courted  by  the  great,  and  abounding  in  every  fpecies  of  luxury,  were  de- 
lighted with  their  fituation,  and  forgot  the  original  wildernefs.  They  not  only 
refufed  to  return,  but  even  claimed  for  the  new  eftablifhment  the  pre-eminence 
over  the  mother  church ; while  the  few  who  continued  to  refide  in  the  valley 
of  Ewias,  were  opprelTed  and  pillaged. 

The  monk  of  Lanthony  pours  forth,  in  the  moft  pathetic  language,  doleful 
complaints  on  the  defolated  ftate  of  the  mother  church.  When  the  ftorm 
“ fubfided,  and  peace  was  reftored,  then  did  the  fons  of  Lanthony  tear  up  the 
“ bounds  of  their  mother  church,  and  refufe  to  ferve  God  as  their  duty 
“ required ; for  they  ufed  to  fay,  there  was  much  difference  between  the  city  of 
“ Glocefler  and  the  wild  rocks  of  Hatyrel  i betwee.rv  the  river  Severn  and  the 
“ brook  of  Hodani ; between  the  wealthy  Englilh  and  the  beggarly  Welch. 
“ There  fertile  meadows,  here  barren  heaths ; wherefore,  elated  with  the  luxuries 
“ of  their  new  fituation,  and  weary  of  this,  they  ftlgmatized  it  as  a place  unfit 
“ for  a reafonable  creature,  much  lefs  for  religious  perfons.  I have  heard  it 
“ affirmed,  and  I partly  believe  it,  that  fome  of  them  declared  in  their  light 
“ difeourfe,  (I  hope  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  rancour  of  their  hearts)  ‘ they 
“ wilbed  every  ftone  of  this  ancient  foundation  a flout  hare.’  Others  have 
“ faerilegioufly  fald(and  with  their  permiffion  I will  proclaim  it)  they  wiflied  the 
“ church,  and  all  its  offices,  funk  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  They  have  ufurped 
“ and  lavifhed  all  the  revenues  of  the  church  : there  they  have  built  lofty  and 
ftately  offices ; here  they  have  fuffered  our  venerable  buildings  to  fall  to  ruin. 
“ And  to  avoid  the  fcandal  of  deferting.  an  ancient  monallery,  long  accuftomed 
to  religious  worfliip,  and  endowed  with  large  pofTeffions,  they  fend  hither  their 
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“ old  and  ufelefs  members,  who  can  be  neither  profitable  to  themfelves  or 
“ others ; who  might  fay  with  the  apoflle,  ‘ We  are  made  the  fcum  and  outcaft  of 
“ the  brethren,’  They  permitted  the  monaftery  to  be  reduced  to  fuch  poverty, 
“ that  the  friars  were  without  furpllces,  and  compelled  to  perform  the  duties  of 
“ the  church,  agalnft  the  cuftom  and  rules  of  the  order.  Sometimes  they  had  no 
“ breeches,  and  could  not  attend  divine  fervlce ; fometlmes  one  day’s  bread  mufl 
“ ferve  for  two,  whllft  the  monks  of  Glocefter  enjoyed  fuperflultles.  Our  re- 
“ monflrances  either  excited  their  anger  or  ridicule,  but  produced  no  alteration : 
“ if  thefe  coniplaints  were  repeated,  they  replied,  ‘ who  would  go  and  ling  to 
“ the  wolves  ? Do  the  whelps  of  wolves  delight  in  loud  mufic  ?’  They  even 
“ made  fport,  and  when  any  perfon  was  fent  hither,  would  alk,  ‘ What  fault  has 

he  committed  ? Why  is  he  fent  to  prifon  ?’  Thus  was  the  mlflrefs  and  mother 
“ houfe  called  a dungeon,  and  a place  of  banilhment  for  criminals. 

“ Notwithftanding  thefe  fcandalous  and  cruel  opprefliofts,  many  refpedled  the 
“ mother  church  with  the  alfedlion  of  a fon  ; yet  none  ventured  to  Hand  up  in 
“ her  behalf ; none  dared  to  complain ; if  any  one  prefumed  to  mutter,  he 
‘‘  was  punifhed  as  a heinous  delinquent : all  therefore  acquiefeed,  whilft  God 
‘‘  by  his  juft  will,  though  unaccountable  unto  us,  permitted  the  library  to 
“ be  defpoiled  of  its  books  ; the  ftorehoufe  of  its  deeds  and  charters  j of  its  lilk 
“ veftments  and  relicks,  embroidered  with  gold  and  filver ; and  the  treafury 
“ of  all  its  precious  goods.  Whatever  was  valuable  or  ornamental  in  the 
“ church  of  St,  John,  was  conveyed  to  Glocefter,  without  the  fmalleft  oppofi- 
“ tion ; even  the  bells,  notwithftanding  their  great  weight,  were  tranfported  to 
“ the  fame  place.” 

The  defolated  ftate  of  the  abbey  in  the  valley  af  Ewias,  induced  Edward  the 
fourth  to  unite  the  two  monafteries,  by  charter,  in  which  he  made  the  church 
near  Glocefter  the  principal,  and  obliged  the  monks  to  maintain  a refidentiary 
prior  and  four  canons  in  the  original  abbey.  It  is  however  undecided  whether 
this  union  took  place ; for  at  the  diflblution  of  monafteries,  the  two  abbies  are 
feparately  valued  ; that  near  Glocefter  at  ^.648.  19  j.  11  d.  and  this  in  Mon- 
mouthfhire,  at  3J.  2^/.*  At  this  period  John  Ambrus  was  prior  of 

Lanthony, 

* Dugdale’s  Monaft,  According  to  Speed,  ;C-748*  snd  112.  ir.  5</. 
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Laathony,  In  Monmouthfliire,  and  with  John  Neleand,  and  three  others,  fub- 
Icribed  to  the  fupremacy  in  1534*. 

The  fite  of  this  monaftery  was  granted  to  Richard  Arnold  and  together  with 
the  eftate,  purchafed  from  captain  Arnold,  of  Lanvihangel,  by  auditor  Harley, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Oxford. 

• Willis’s  Mitred  Abbles,  vol.  a.  p.  142.  Whar-  penfion  of  £-ioo  per  annuna.  According  to  Wood, 
ton,  in  his  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  2.  p.  321.  has  given  a he  gave  many  ancient  manufcripts,  which  he  had 
catalogue  of  the  priors,  from  Ernefi  till  the  dilTolu-  taken  from  the  library  of  the  abbey,  to  his  brother- 
tion,  when  Richard  Hemplled,  whom  Anthony  in-law. — ^Thyre.  Athenae  Oxonienles,  vol.  z.  p.  520. 
Wood  calls  Hart,  was  prior  of  Lanthony  in  Glo-  -f-  Jones’s  Index  to  tlie  Records  of  the  Exchequer, 
cefterftiire.  In  1534  he  fubfcribed  to  the  fupremacy,  art.  Ricardus  Arnold.  Tanner  calls  him  Nicholas 
with  twenty-two  others,  and  in  1339  figned  the  Arnold, 
furreader  with  the  fame  number.  He  obtained  a 
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Excurjions  into  the  Mountains  in  the  Vicinity  of  Lanvihangel. — Oldcajlle, — Character 
of  Lord  Cobham. — Encampment  above  Trewyn  Houfe. — Altyrynys. — Campfton  Hill 
and  Houfe. — Langua. — Summit  of  the  Gaer. — Situations  and  Forms  of  the  adja- 
cent Mountains. — Vale  of  Langruny. — Junction  of  the  Three  Counties. — Coed  y 
Grimy. — Majfacre  of  Richard  Earl  of  Clare. 

T5  ESI DES  repeated  vilits  to  Lanthony,  I made  various  excurfions  in  that 
mountainous  region  which  lies  to  the  north-weft  of  Abergavenny ; a dif- 
tridl  imperfedly  laid  down  in  all  the  maps  of  Monmouthftiire,  and  which  I was 
therefore  defirous  of  viliting.  From  Lanvihangel  Crickhornel,  fituated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  pafs  between  the  Skyrrid  and  the  Black  mountains,  five  miles 
from  Abergavenny,  I ufually  took  my  departure  j here  I left  my  chaife,  and  pro- 
ceeding on  horfeback  explored  this  interefting  trad:  j here  I returned,  and  after 
fatiguing  excurfions,  fometimes  walking,  and  fornetimes  riding,  gladly  refumed 
my  place  in  the  carriage,  and  reached  Abergavenny  at  the  clofe  of  the  evening. 

My  firft  excurfion  was  to  Oldcaftle,  according  to  Gale  and  Stukeley  the  Blef- 
tium  of  Antoninus,  and  the  refidence  of  the  celebrated  reformer  fir  John  Old- 
caftle lord  Cobham.  From  Abergavenny,  in  company  with  fir  Richard  Hoare,  I 
rode  along  the  Hereford  road,  as  far  as  Lanvihangel,  then  turned  to  the  left, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Honddy,  where  the  road  feparates  into  two  branches,  one 
leading  to  Lanthony,  and  the  other  to  Longtown  in  Herefordftiire.  We  pur- 
fued  the  latter  route,  crolTed  the  river  over  a ftone  bridge,  continued  at  the 
foot  of  the  Black  mountains,  and  after  traverfing  a fmall  diftrid  of  Hereford- 
ftiire, 
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fliire,  in  which  Trewyn  houfe  is  fituated,  re-entered  Monmouthihire.  Between 
three  and  four  miles  from  Lanvihangel,  we  defcried  the  church  and  village 
of  Oldcaftle  placed  on  the  flope  of  the  Black  mountains,  and  quitting  the  road 
afcended  to  the  fpot.  This  little  village  has  been  magnified  into  a Roman 
Ration,  and  erroneoufiy  fuppofed  by  Gale  and  Stukeley  to  be  the  fite  of  the  an- 
cient Bleftium  *,  although  neither  its  pofition  or  appearance  in  the  fmalleft  de- 
gree juftify  the  conjecture.  This  opinion  was  founded  merely  on  the  difcovery 
of  a few  Roman  coins,  and  on  the  vefliges  of  ancient  encampments  in  the  vici- 
nity. There  are  indeed  the  remains  of  many  encampments,  and  the  Roman 
road  from  Gobannium  or  Abergavenny,  to  Magna  or  Kenchefter,  ran  in 
the  direction  of  the  prefent  high  road  from  Lanvihangel  to  Longtown.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  the  Romans  had  fmall  camps  for  the  protection  of  this 
road,  of  which  the  fuppofed  Ration  of  OldcaRle  may  have  been  one.  Slight 
traces  of  circular  entrenchments  are  vifible  near  the  church,  but  not  fufficient  to 
/ indicate  either  the  sera  or  purpofe  of  their  conRruCtion. 

OldcaRle  was  remarkable  as  the  refidence  of  the  celebrated  reformer  fir  John 
OldcaRle  lord  Cobham,  who  is  called  by  Horace  Walpole,  “ the  firR  author,  as 
well  as  the  firR  martyr  among  our  nobility.”  He  affumed  his  name  from  this 
place,  and  became  lord  Cobham  in-  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Joan  -f,  grand- 
daughter and  heirefs  of  John  lord  Cobham.  He  was  a man  of  great  talents,  fpirit, 
and  courage ; and  after  being  the  diffolute  companion  of  Henry  the  fifth,  was, 
like  his  maRer,  awakened  to  virtue  by  a fenfe  of  religion.  DifguRed  with  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  enlightened  by  the  arguments  of  Wick- 
liff,  he  became  the  chief  of  the  Lollards,  and  Riook  by  his  writings  and  example 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  fee.  His  bitter  reproaches  agaiiiR  the  hierarchy  ex- 
cited perfecution ; perfecution  inflamed  his  ardent  temper,  and  urged  him  to 
petulance  of  expreflion,  and  deeds  of  violence,  which  outraged  even  the  tole- 
rating 

* See  chapter  on  Monmouth.  Brooke  of  Somerfetflilre ; the  third  fir  Nicholas  Haw- 

f She  is  faid  to  have  had  fivehuibands;  the  firft  berk,  who  died  1407;  the  fourth  was  fir  John  Old- 
was  fir  Robert  de  Hemenhele,  knight;  the  fecond  caftle ; the  fifth  was  fir  Nicholas  Harpeden,  knight, 
was  fir  Reginald  Braybrook,  who  died  in  1405,  by  She  died  in  1433,  and  was  buried  in  Cobham  church, 
whom  (he  left  an  only  daughter,  Joan,  who  conveyed  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments,  p.  103, 

her  barony  and  eftates  to  her  hulband  fir  Thomas 
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rating  fpirit  of  Henry  the  fifth.  He  was  condemned  for  herefy  and  rebellion  ; 
at  the  flake  he  difplayed  the  greatefi:  calmnefs  and  intrepidity  of  mind,  and  gave 
an  inftance  of  fingular  enthufiafm,  by  requefting  favour  for  the  Lollards,  thould 
he  rife  again  the  third  day  Pofterity  have  forgotten  his  defedls  in  his  virtues, 
the  enthufiaft  is  loft  in  the  martyr ; his  death  is  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the 
church,  and  the  reformation  fprung  from  his  aflies. 

The  old  caftle,  called  the  court  houfe,  fuppofed  to  be  the  refidence  of  this 
celebrated  perfonage,  was  taken  down  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  a new  farm 
houfe  conftrufted  from  the  materials.  Although  nothing  remains  to  fatisfy  the 
antiquary  or  hiftorian,  yet  the  traveller  will  be  pleafed  with  the  fingular  and 
pidlurefque  fituation  of  the  church  and  village,  on  the  fides  of  a bleak  and  hoary 
mountain,  the  fummit  of  which  overhangs  the  fequeftered  vale  of  Ewias,  and 
commands  an  extenfive  view  of  the  fertile  diftrifts  of  Herefordfliire  and  Mon- 
mouthfliire.  The  contraft  between  the  bleak  fummit  of  the  mountain  and  the 
rich  meadows  beneath,  which  are  watered  by  the  winding  Monnow,  is  extremely 
ftriking. 

To  the  fouth  of  Oldcaftle,  on  the  fame  chain  of  the  Black  mountains,  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  encampment,  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice  above  Trewyn 
houfe,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  but  clofe  to  the  frontiers  of  Monmouthfhire. 
It  confifts  of  an  oblong  redlangular  entrenchment,  inclofing  an  area  of  485  feet 
by  240,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  Roman  origin.  On  one  fide  is  an  outer 
and  larger  entrenchment,  of  a femicircular  form,  defended  with  a double  ditch 
and  rampart,  which  was  probably  pofterior  to  the  original  fortrefs,  and  added  by 
the  Britons  or  Saxons,  when  they  occupied  this  poft ; it  was  an  excellent  fitua- 
tion, as  well  for  an  exploratory  camp,  as  for  the  defence  of  the  road,  which  ran 
near  the  foot  of  the  eminence.  This  height,  in  addition  to  the  extenfive  objccfts 
feen  from  Oldcaftle,  looks  down  upon  the  recefles  of  the  Black  mountains, 
and  comn^ands  the  range  of  hills  which  ftretch  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abergavenny,  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Brecknockfhire  and  Herefordfliire. 

From  this  encampment  I walked  down  the  fteep  fide  of  the  mountain,  which 
overhangs  Trewyn  Houfe,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Rofier,  croflTed  the  road  to  Longtown 

at 
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at  the  turnpike,  continued  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Honddy,  which  here  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  two  counties,  and  crolTed  a bridge  over  the  Monnow 
to  Altyrynys,  an  ancient  manfion  of  the  Cecil  family,  delightfully  lituated  at 
the  fpot  where  the  Monnow  and  Honddy  unite.  The  fcenery  of  this  fequef- 
tered  place  is  fingularly  picfturefque ; the  two  ftreams  are  clear  and  rapid,  their 
banks  are  feathered  with  trees,  overhanging  the  w'ater  j an  avenue  of  tall  pines 
darkens  the  back  ground  of  the  picture,  and  the  old  manfion,  which  though 
confiderably  reduced  ftill  retains  figns  of  former  magnificence,  is  almoft  fur- 
rounded  by  the  winding  Monnow.  ^ Altyrynys  ftands  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
river,  in  the  hundred  of  Ewyas  Harold,  Herefordfliire ; the  oppofite  bank  is  in 
Monmouthlhire,  and  from  this  fpot  the  Monnow  continues  to  be  the  boun* 
daiy  of  the  two  counties,  as  far  as  Perthir,  in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth. 

Two  miles  from  Lanvihangel,  clofe  to  the  Herefordlhire  road,  at  the  feventh  mile 
ftone  from  Abergavenny,  is  Campfton  Hill,  fo  called  from  an  ancient  encamp- 
ment, where,  according  to  Harris,  feveral  Roman  coins  were  difcovered ; but 
the  fummit  of  the  hill,  which  is  a level  common,  is  fo  much  excavated  for  ftone 
quarries,  that  no  traces  of  regular  entrenchments  can  be  difcerned.  At  a fmall 
diftance  beyond,  on  the  ftope  of  the  hill,  is  a farm  called  Campfton  Houfe,  once 
belonging  to  a branch  of  the  Prichard  family,  where  Charles  the  firft  is  faid  to 
have  pafled  the  night*  in  his  progrefs  through  Monmouthfhire,  during  the  civil 
w'ars.  The  apartment  in  which  he  flept  is  now  ufed  for  a granary ; but  the  vifit 
of  the  royal  gueft  is  not  commemorated  by  any  memorial,  and  is  only  known  by 
tradition. 

Four  miles  beyond  Campfton  Hill,  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from 
Abergavenny  to  Hereford,  is  Languaj  according  to  Tanner  Langkywan,  or  Lang- 
win,  the  fite  of  an  alien  priory  of  black  monks  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  Lira  in 
Normandy.  On  the  diflTolution  of  alien  priories,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Car- 
thufian  priory  of  Shene,  in  Surry,  as  parcel  thereof,  granted,  37  Henry  VIII. 
to  John  Doyley  and  John  Scudamore,  and  is  now  the  property  of  John  Scuda- 
more, 

* In  the  Iter  Carolum,  the  king  is  faid  to  have  dined  only  at  Campfton  houfe. 
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more,  efq.  of  Kentchurch.  The  ancient  houfe  has  been  recently  taken  down, 
and  a farm  built  with  the  materials.  The  parifh  church  is  pleafantly  fituated  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  road,  in  a fequeflered  vale,  at  the  foot  of  a fteep  declivity 
near  the  banks  of  the  Monnow. 

Thefe  places  are  fcarce  worthy  of  being  vlfited  as  objefls  of  curiofity,  but 
deferve  notice,  becaufe  they  afford  opportunities  of  examining  this  delightful 
country,  abounding  in  beauties  of  nature,  which  affume  new  appearances  as  they 
are  feen  in  different  pofitions.  The  tourift  ought  not  to  omit  traverfing  the  road 
from  Langua  to  Campfton  Hill  j it  is  a natural  terrace,  running  on  a ridge  of 
eminences,  and  commanding  on  one  fide  the  Graig  and  .Garway,  and  on  the  other 
the  Black  mountains,  with  a full  view  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  and  its  dependent  hills, 
and  the  Skyrrld  with  its  double  fummit. 

The  laft  excurfion,  which  I made  in  this  mountainous  diflrifV,  was  to  the 
fummit  of  the  Gaer.  From  Lanvihangel  1 purfued  the  road  to  Longtown, 
which  I quitted  at  the  Honddy,  and  followed  that  leading  to  Lanthony,  till  I 
paffed  Upper  Stanton,  when  I mounted  the  Tides  of  the  Gaer,  a mountain  partly 
fituated  in  Monmouthlliire,  and  partly  in  a diftrldl  of  Herefordfhlre  called  the 
Fothog,  w'hich  is  wholly  infulated  and  encircled  by  the  counties  of  Monmouth 
and  Brecon.  I afeended  a fteep  and  ftony  road,  and  in  half  an  hour  reached 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  crowned  with  an  ancient  encampment. 

The  Gaer  occupying  nearly  the  center  of  the  great  chain,  which  ftretches  to 
the  north  and  north-weft  from  Abergavenny,  beyond  the  confines  of  Herefordthirc 
and  Brecknockfliire,  the  fituations  and  forms  of  the  circumjacent  mountains  are 
plainly  dlftinguiflied  from  its  fummit.  The  firft  of  this  chain  is  the  Derry,  which 
T have  already  deferibed,  as  fifing  from  Abergavenny,  and  which  fklrts  the  Here- 
ford road  for  the  fpace’  of  two  miles ; the  northern  fide  appears  fprinkled  with 
underwood,  and  the  fummit  is  crowned  by  the  Sugar  Loaf  in  all  its  beauty.  To 
the  north  of  the  Derry  fucceeds  a bare  ruffet  mountain  of  an  oblong  form,  called 
the  Brynaro*,  which  turns  at  the  fcathed  elm  on  the  Hereford  road,  and  ter- 
minates 


* Suppofed  to  be  derived  from  Bryn-arw,  or  the  rugged  fummit. 
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nilnatcs  at  the  foot  of  the  Gaer.  Oppofite  to  the  Brynaro,  on  the  eaitern  fide 
of  the  Hereford  road,  rifes  the  Great  Skyrrid,  in  all  its  ruggednefs,  with  its 
forked  fummit  eminently  confpicuous.  To  the  north  of  the  Brynaro,  and  to  the 
north-eaft  of  the  Skyrriil,  extends  the  long  line  of  the  Black  mountains,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Gaer  by  the  valley  of  the  Honddy ; a dark  and  gloomy  mals,  fweej)- 
ing  in  a femicircular  direction,  and  fpreading  in  various  ramifications.  In  their  in- 
moft  recefics  appears  the  deep  vale  of  Ewias,  and  the  fingular  curvature  of  the 
dingle,  which  takes  the  name  of  Cwmyoi  * from  ks  lhape,  and  communicates  it  to 
the  village,  whofe  romantic  fituation  in  the  midft  of  broken  crags  is  peculiarl) 
ftriking.  To  the  weft  of  the  Black  mountains,  and  to  the  north-weft  of  the  Gaer, 
rifes  a fucceffion  of  eminences,  briftling  with  crags  innumerable,  ft  retching  acrofs 
Brecknocklhirc,  and  loft  in  the  diftant  counties  of  Wales.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Gaer,  I admired  the  beautiful  vale  of  Langruny,  watered  by  a lively  tor- 
rent, and  terminating  at  the  north-weftern  extremity  of  the  Derry,  from  wdiich 
point  the  Lanwenarth  hills  border  the  vale  of  the  Ullc,  and  join  the  Rolben. 

Beyond  this  chain  of  mountains,  which  I have  thus  attempted  to  difcrimi- 
nate,  the  65^0  of  the  fpc(ftator  glances  over  the  fertile  parts  of  Monmouthfhirc 
and  Hercfordlhire,  backed  by  the  diftant  hills  in  the  counties  of  W orcefter, 
Glocefter,  and  Somerfet,  and  interfedled  by  the  Kftuary  of  the  Severn. 

Defcending  from  the  fummit,  I continued  along  the  Fothog,  down  the  fide 
of  the  Gaer,  leaving  the  church  of  Patricio,  in  the  county  of  Brecon,  at  the  dift 
tance  of  about  a mile  on  the  right,  until  I reached  a fmith’s  flrop,  in  the 
vale  of  Langruny,  at  the  fide  of  the  torrent  called  the  Great  Gruny,  where 
the  three  counties  of  Monmouth,  Brecknock,  and  Hereford  unite.  This  fpot  is 
two  miles  from  Lanvihangel,  three  from  Langruny,  and  five  from  Abergavennv, 
and  ftands  at  the  foot  of  the  Derry,  near  the  old  turnpike  road,  which  led  through 
Lanvihangel  and  Stanton,  and  pafted  between  the  Brynaro  and  the  Gaer. 
This  diftrid  was  part  of  the  great  foreft  of  Moyle,  or  Moel,  the  liberties  of  which 
were  granted  by  Jafper  duke  of  Bedford,  as  lord  of  Abergavenny,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Landeilo  and  Lanw^enarth,  and  is  (till  called  the  foreft.  It  was  an- 
ciently 

* Cwmyoi,  in  Welfli  Cwm-jau,  fignifies  the  Dingle,  or  Valley  of  the  Yoke, 
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ciently  denominated  from  the  torrent  Coed  y Gruny,  or  the  wood  of  the  Gruny;.- 
and  in  times  of  feudal  barbarifm,  wltnefled  the  maflacre  of  Richard  earl  of 
Clare.  Having  made  great  conquefts  in  different  parts  of  Wales,  he  was  paffing 
from  his  caftle  of  Ulk  to  his  territories  in  Brecknockffire.  Being  efcorted  by 
Brien  Fitz  Count,  lord  of  Abergavenny,  with  a confiderable  body  of  troops,  to 
the  Ikirts  of  the  fbreft,  he  imprudently  difmiffed  his  guard,  in  oppofition  to  the 
repeated  remonffrances  of  his  friendly  condu6tor,  and  continued  his  route,  with 
only  his  ufual  attendants,  unarmed,  and  preceded  by  two  minftrels,  who  piped' 
and  fung  alternately,  as  if  inviting  the  ftroke  of  the  affaffin.  In  a narrow  pafs, 
Jorvverth  of  Caerleon,  and  a numerous  corps  of  Welflimen,  fuddenly  rulhed 
from  the  thickets,  and  flew,  without  refiftance,  the  earl  of  Clare  and  his  whole 
fuite  *. 

From  the  vale  of  Langruny  I proceeded  along  the  level  road,,  between  the 
Derry  and  the  Brynaro,  through  Bettus,  a hamlet  in  the  parifh  of  Landeiloi 
which  contains  a fmall  gothic  chapel  now  in  ruins,,  and  entered  the  Hereford*; 
road  about  two  miles  from  Abergavenny. 


5 Qeraldus  Camb,  cap.  4,. 
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CHAPTER  24. 

Bxcurjion  from  Abergavenny  to  Blaenavon. — Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Iron  Works. — 
Route  through  the  Valley  of  Avon  Lzvyd  to  Pont  y Pool. 

r 

IN  the  courfe  of  my  expeditions  I three  times  vifited  the  iron  works  of  Blaen* 
avon,  recently -cftabllfhed  in  the  vicinity  of  Abergavenny,  which  form  a new 
and  interefling  objedt  in  the  tour  of  Monmouthlhire. 

From  Abergavenny,  in  company  with  fir  Richard  Hoare,  I paffed  over  the 
ftone  bridge  of  the  Ulk,  along  the  plain  between  the  river  and  the  Blorenge,  and 
went  up  the  fteep  fides  of  the  mountain,  in  a hollow  way  inclofed  between  high 
hedges,  with  occafional  openings,  which  admit  different  views  of  Abergavenny 
and  the  circumjacent  country.  Emerging  from  the  thickets  of  wood  which 
clothe  the  lower  and  middle  parts,  we  afcended  a common,  ftrewed  w'ith  vafh 
malfes  of  rock,  from  whence  a dreary  moor  leads  to  the  fummit,  overlooking 
tlae  works  of  Blaenavon,  fituated  in  the  hollow  of  the  mountain,  near  the  fource 
of  the  Avon  Lw'yd,  from  which  the  place  derives  its  appellation. 

At  fome  diftance,  the  works  have  the  appearance  of  a fmall  town,  furrounded 
with  heaps  of  ore,  coal,  and  limeftone,  and  enlivened  with  all  the  buftle  and  ac- 
tivity of  an  opulent  and  increafing  eftablifliment.  The  viewof  the  buildings,  which 
are  conftrudted  in  the  excavations  of  the  rocks,  is  extremely  pidturefque,  and 
heightened  by  the  volumes  of  black  fmoke  emitted  by  the  furnaces.  While  my 
friend  fir  Richard  Hoare  was  engaged  in  fketching  a view  of  this  fingular  fcene, 
of  which  an  engraving  is  annexed,  1 employed  myfelf  in  examining  the  mines  and 
woiks. 

This  fpot  and  its  vicinity  produce  abundance  of  iron,  with  coal  and  limeftone, 
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and  every  article  neceflaiy  for  fmelting  the  ore : the  veins  He  in  the  adjacent 
rocks,  under  ftrata  of  coal,  and  are  from  three  and  a half  to  feven  or  eight  inches 
in-  thicknefs  j they  differ  in  richnefs,  but  yield,,  upon  an  average,  not  lefs  than 
forty-four  pounds  of  pig  iron  to  one  hundred  weight  of  ore.  The  principal  part 
of  the  irony  after  being  formed  into  pigs,  is  conveyed  by  means  of  the  rail  road 
and  canal  to  Newport,  from  whence  it  is  exported. 

The  fliafts  of  the  mines  are  horizontal,  penetrating  one  below  the  other,  and 
under  the  coal  fhafts ; iron  rail  roads  are  conftrufted  to  convey  the  coal  and  ore ; 
which  are  puflied  as  far  as  the  fhafts  are  worked,  and  gradually  carried  on  as  the 
excavations  are  extended  i the  longeft  of  thefe  fubterraneous  paffages  penetrates 
not  lefs  than  three  quarters  of  a mile.  The  coal  is  fo  abundant  as  not  only  to 
fupply  the  fuel  neceffary  for  the  works,  but  large  quantities  ai'e  fent  to  Aberga- 
venny, Pont  y Pool,  and  Ufk. 

Although  thefe  works  were  only  finifbed  in  1789,  three  hundred  and  fifty  men 
are  employed,  and  the  population  of  the  diffrid  exceeds  a thoufand  fouls.  The 
hollows  of  the  rocks  and  Hdes  of  the  hills  are  ftrewed  with  numerous  habitations, 
and  the  heathy  grounds  converted  into  fields  of  corn  and  pafture.  Such  are  the 
wonderworking  powers  of  induftry  when  direded  by  judgment ! 

The  want  of  habitations  for  the  increafing  number  of  families,  has  occafioned 
art  ingenious  contrivance  : a bridge  being  thrown  acrofs  a deep  dingle  for 

the  fupport  of  a rail  road  leading  into  a mine,  the  arches,  which  are  ten 
in  number,  have  been  walled  up,  and  fo^ned  into  dwellings ; the  bridge  is 
covered  with  a penthoufe  roof,  and  backed  by  perpendicular  rocks,  in  which 
the  mines  are  excavated.  Numerous  workmen  continually  pafs  and  repafs,  and 
low  cars,  laden  with  coal  or  iron  ore,  roll  along  with  their  broad  and  grooved 
wheels ; thefe  objeds,  lofing  themfelves  under  the  roof  of  the  bridge,  again  emerg- 
ing, and  then  difappearing  in  the  fubterraneous  paffages  of  the  rock,  form  a fin- 
gular  and  animated  "pidure,  not  unlike  the  moving  figures  in  a camera  obfeura. 

The  mountainous  diffrid  which  contains  thefe  mineral  treafures,  is  held  by  the 
earl  of  Abergavenny,  under  a leafe  from  the  crown.  It  was  formerly  let  to  the 
timily  of  Hanbury,  of  Font  y Pool,  for  lefs  than  100  a year  and  as  the  value 
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of  the  mines  was  not  fufEcIently  appreciated,  no  works  were  conftrudled  ; but  the 
maffes  of  ore  found  near  the  furface  were  conveyed  to  the  forges  of  Pont  y Pool. 
Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  diftrift  was  granted  by  another  leafe 
to  Hill  and  company,  who  began  thefe  works  in  1788,  and  expended  forty 
thoufand  pounds  before  any  return  was  made  s this  expence,  however,  has  been 
amply  repaid  by  the  produce. 

On  confidering  the  rife  and  rapid  progrefs  of  the  iron  manufaftories  in  this  dif- 
tricfl,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Monmouthfliire  and  Gla- 
morganfhire,  it  is  a matter  of  wonder  that  thefe  mineral  treafures  fliould  have 
been  fo  long  negledled.  This  wonder  will  increafe,  when  it  is  known  that  iron  was 
manufadlured  in  this  country  at  a period  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition  or  hiftory. 
Large  heaps  of  flug  or  cinder  have  been  repeatedly  difcovered,  feme  of  which  are 
evidently  the  produft  of  bloomeries,  the  mod  ancient  method  of  futing  iron  j in 
other  places  are  traced  the  fites  of  furnaces  long  difufed,  of  which  no  account  of 
their  foundation  can  be  colleded.  The  appearance  of  thefe  iron  cinders,  and  the 
veftiges  of  ancient  furnaces,  indicate  that  many  parts  of  this  mountainous  diftrift, 
now  wholly  bare,  were  formerly  covered  with  large  tradls  of  wood  j charcoal  being 
the  only  fpecies  of  fuel  originally  ufed  in  the  operation  of  fmelting,  both  in  the 
bloomeries  and  furnaces.  This  conjpedure  is  corroborated  by  numerous  names, 
alluding  to  woods  and  forefts,  in  places  which  have  never  been  known  to  produce 
trees ; and  is  dill  farther  afeertained  by  the  difeovery  of  trunks  and  branches,  with 
their  leaves,  under  the  boggy  foil  in  the  vicinity  of  Blaenavon,  and  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hills. 

The  lands  being  cleared,  and  the  foreds  neglecded,  their  dedruilion  was 
hadened  by  numerous  herds  of  goats,  maintained  in  thefe  mountainous  regions ; 
the  want  of  fuel  occationed  the  gradual  decline  of  the  bloomeries  and  furnaces, 
and  for  a confiderable  period  little  or  no  iron  was  manufadured. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  iron  works  fuddenly  revived,  from  the  be- 
neficial difeovery  of  making  pig  iron  wnth  pit  coal,  indead  of  charcoal, 
which  was  foon  afterwards  followed  by  the  improvement  of  manufaduring 
even  bar  iron  by  means  of  pit  coal ; hence  a didrid,  which  contained  fuch  ex- 
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tenHve  mines  of  ore  and  coal,  prodigious  quantities  of  limeflone,  and  numerous 
Rreams  of  water,  could  not  fail  of  becoming  the  feat  of  many  flourifliing  ella- 
blifhments.  Belides  thefe  local  advantages,  the  progrefs  of  the  manufadories 
has  been  powerfully  aided  by  the  application  of  mechanics ; particularly  by  the. 
ufe  of  the  fleam  engine,  and  the  great  improvement  of  water  machines ; 
but  in  no  inftance  have  they  derived  more  advantage  than  from  the 
adoption  of  rollers,  inflead  of  forge  hammers,  now  ufed  for  the  formation  of 
bar  iron,  wdth  a degree  of  difpatch,  as  well  as  exadlnefs,  before  unknown.  From 
this  concurrence  of  circumftances,  the  fuccefs  has  been  no  lefs  rapid  than  extra- 
ordinary : fifteen  years  ago  the  weekly  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  in  this  part  of 
Monmouthfhire,  and  in  the  contiguous  diflridl  of  Glamorganfliire,  did  not  ex- 
ceed^6o  tons ; at  prefent  it  fcarcely  falls  fiiort  of  600 ; at  that  period  no  bar  iron 
was  manufaftured ; but  now^  -the  quantity  amounts  weekly  to  more  than  300  tons. 
The  works  are  -flill  rapidly  increafing.  in  extent  :uid  importance,  and  appear 
likely  to  furpafs  the  other  iron  manufactories  throughout  the  kingdom  *. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Blaena-von  w^e  obferved  the  procefs  of  making  a rail  road,  fo 
called  becaufe  it  is  formed  by  a kind  of  frame  w'ith  iron  rails,  or  bars,  laid  length- 
ways, and  faftened  or  cramped  by  means  of  crofs  .bars.  The  ground  being 
excavated,  about  fix  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  in  -depth,  is  flrewed  over  wdth 
broken  pieces  of  ftone,  and  the  frame  laid  down-;  it  is  compofed  of  rails, 
lleepers,  or  crofs  bars,  and  under  fleepers.  The  rail  is  a bar  of  caft  iron,  four  feet 
in  length,  three  inches  thick,  and  one  and  a half  broad  ; its  extremities  are  re- 
fpeflively  concave  and  convex,  or  in  other  words  are  morticed  and  tenanted  into 
each  other,  and  fafiened  at  the  ends  by  two  wooden  pegs  to  a crofs  bar  called 
the  fieeper.  This  lleeper  was  originally  of  iron,  but  experience  having  fhewn 
that  iron  was  liable  to  fnap  or  bend,  it  is  no-w  made  of  wood,  which  is  confider- 
ably  cheaper,  and  requires  lefs  repair.  Under  each  extremity  of  the  fieeper  is  a 
fquare  piece  of  wood,  called  the  under  fieeper,  to  which  it  Is  attached  by  a 
peg.  The  frame  being  thus  laid  down  and  filled  with  ftones,  gravel,  and  earth, 
the  iron  rails  form  a ridge  above  tire  furface,  over  which  the  wheels  of  the  cars 
glide  by  means  of  iron  grooved  rims  three  inches  and  a lialf  broad. 

This 

* For  thefe  obfervatlons  I am  principally  indebted  to  Mr,  Ccckfliutt. 
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This  is  the  general  ftrudure  of  the  road  when  carried  in  a flrait  line  ; at  the 
junftion  of  two  roads,  and  to  facilitate  the  paflage  of  two  cars  in  oppofite  di- 
rections, moveable  rails,  called  turn  rails,,  are  occafionally  ufed,  which  are 
faflened  with  fcrews  inftead  of  pegs,  and  may  be  puflied  tideways.. 

The  level  of  the  ground  is  taken  with  great  exaftnefs,  and  the  declivity  i?  in 
general  fo  gentle  as  to  be  almofb  imperceptible  * the  road,  fometimes  conveyed 
in  a ftrait  line,  fometimes  winding  round  the  tides  of  precipices,  is  a picfturefque 
objeft,  and  the  cars  filled  with  coals  or  iron,  and  gliding  along  occafionally  w'ith- 
out  horfes,  imprefs  the  traveller,  who  is  unaccutlomed  to  fuch  fpedacles,  with 
pleating  aftonifhment.  The  expence  of  forming  thefe  roads  is  very  confiderable, 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  difficulty  or  facility  of 
procuring  proper  materials  j it  is  feldom  lefs  than  a thoufand  pounds  per  mile, 
and  fometimes  exceeds  that  fum,. 

The  cars,  from  the  folidity  of  their  tlru6turei  and  the  quantity  of  iron  ufed  in. 
the  axle  tree  and  wheels,  when  loaded  w'eigh  not  lefs  than  three  toifs  and  a half 
they  are  drawn  by  a tingle  horfe,  and  the  driver  Hands  on  a kind  of  footboard 
behind,  and  can  intlantaneoutly  Hop  the  car  by  means  of  a lever  and  a drop,, 
which  falls  between  the  wheels,  and  fufpends  their  motion.  In  places  where 
the  declivity  is  more  rapid  than  ufual,  the  horfe  is  taken  out,  and  the  car 
impelled  forward  by  its  own  weight. 

On  our  return  to  Abergavenny,  I rode  to  the  fummit,  and  walked  from. 
thence  to  the  turnpike,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blorenge,  which  I found  a much 
more  agreeable  way  than  along  the  hollow  road  I had  before  traverfed.  As 
I defeended,  the  views  were  no  lefs  pleafing  than  diverfified  ; the  principal, 
features  of  the  fhifting  landfcape,  were  the  rich  vale  watered  by  the  Ufk ; the 
mountains  above  and  round  Abergavenny  ; the  town,  which  here  formed  a fweep 
under  the  undulating  Derry,  crowned  by  the  Sugar  Loaf,  and  there  appeared 
Handing  on  a gentle  rife,  with  its  towers  and  ruined  caftle  backed  by  the  majeftic 
Skyrrid. 

Near  a caftellated  farm  houfe  belonging  to  Mr.  Hanbury  Williams,  I left  the 

hollow 

• The  perpendicular  fall  of  the  ground  is  commonly  no  more  than  an  inch  in  a yard,  and  fcarcely  ever 
more  than  three  inches. 
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hollow  and  ilony  road,  and  crofled  over  fields  of  pafture;  I then  pafifed  tlirougli 
a deep  glen,  by  the  fide  of  murmuring  rills,  and  loft  fight  of  the  town,  vale,  and 
mountains,  which  again  prefented  themfelves  to  view.  This  delightful  walk  at 
the  end  of  two  miles  conduced  me  into  the  road  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Uik,  wliere  I remounted  my  horfe,  and  rode  flowly  on,  flrongly  imprefied  with 
this  delightful  and  fublime  feenery. 

The  pleafure  v/hich  we  received  from  this  expedition,  induced  us  to  make  a 
lecond  excurfion  to  Blaenavon,  but  inftead  of  returning  to  Abergavenny,  we 
continued  our  route  down  the  valley  of  the  Avon  Lwyd,  on  the  rail  road  to 
Pont  y Pool.  The  road  runs  through  a narrow  vale,  bounded  by  Hoping  heights, 
clothed  with  underwood,  and  watered  by  the  Avon  Lwyd,  of  Grey  river,  whicli 
from  a little  rill,  is  gradually  fwellcd  with  mountain  ftreams  into  a rapid  torrent. 
I'he  vale  is  at  firft  a deep  and  narrow  glen,  wholly  occupied  by  the  torrent,  but 
icon  expands,  and  becomes  cultivated  j the  right  fide  is  fteep,  the  left  gra- 
dually flielving  to  the  river,  and  both  are  richly  covered  wdth  trees,  and  hanging 
thickets  of  alder,  beech,  aflr,  and  oak.  The  left  fide  exhibits  a fuccefiion  of  neat 
farm  houfes,  with  fmall  inclofures  of  corn  and  paflure,  forming  recefies  in 
the  wood;  thefe  little  demefnes  are  moftly  freeholds.  In  the  wdiole  valley, 
■which  is  five  miles  in  length,  there  is  fcarcely  a foot  of  land  not  cultivated,  or 
overfpread  with  wood,  excepting  a fingle  patch  of  rock  and  heath,  w'hich  is 
finely  contrafted  with  the  furrounding  verdure.  Though  the  feene  is  wild, 
nothing  is  rugged  or  abrupt,  except  the  torrent  foaming  over  its  craggy  channel, 
in  a hollow  abyfs  half  obfeured  by  trees. 

Approaching  Pont  y Pool,  the  vale  dlminiflhed  in  breadth,  and  was  clofed  with 
the  rich  and  wooded  eminences  of  Pont  y Pool  park.  We  foon  reached  the 
commencement  of  the  canal,  and  after  crolfing  it  over  three  ftone  bridges,  de- 
feended  to  the  towm.. 

In  a fubfequent  excurfion  to  Blaenavon,  wdfich  I made  from  Pont  y Pool,  I 
received  great  marks  of  hofpitality  and  attention  from  Mr.  Hopkins,  one  of  the 
proprietors,  who  is  conftrufting  a comfortable  and  elegant  manfion  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  this  beautiful  vale. 
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Pent  y Pool. — Japan  MannfaBure. — Anecdotes  of  the  Hanbury  Family. — Pont  y Pool 

Park  and  Hoiife. — ‘Trevethin  Church. 

^ I town  of  Pont  y Pool  is  fingularly  placed  on  the  edge  of  a fteep  cliff, 
overhanging  the  Avon  Lwyd,  and  on  the  dope  of  a declivity  under  im- 
pending hills,  partly  bare,  and  partly  mantled  with  wood.  The  line  of  the  ca- 
nal is  feen  winding  above  the  town ; a rapid  torrent,  defeending  from  a lake  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mynydd  Maen,  flows  under  the  canal,  and  rufliing  impetuoufly 
along  the  outfkirts  of  the  town,  precipitates  itfelf  into  the  Avon  Lwyd,  which 
rolls  in  an  abyfs  beneath. 

The  appellation  of  Pont  y Pool  is  modern,  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  a 
bridge  thrown  over  a large  pool,  which  fupplies  water  for  a forge,  but  is  a cor- 
ruption of  Pont  ap  Howell  or  Howell’s  bridge  *. 

Pont  y Pool  is  a large  ftraggling  place,  containing  250  houfes,  and  1500 
fouls '{'.  Several  neat  habitations,  and  numerous  Ihops,  prefent  an  appear- 
ance of  thriving  profperity,  notwithflanding  the  dufky  afpe£l  of  the  town,  oc- 
cafioncd  by  the  adjacent  forges.  The  inhabitants  derive  great  fupport  from 
the  iron  works  and  collieries,  and  have  been  recently  benefited  by  the  trade  of 
the  canal.  The  place  is  the  principal  mart  for  the  natives  of  the  mountainous 

diflridt,. 

• Before  the  exiftence  of  the  prefent  town,  the  the  vicinity  of  his  refidence  the  bridge  was  called 
place  contrdned  very  few  houfes,  and  was  called,  from  Pont  Davydd  ap  Howell,  abbreviated  by  the  Welfh 
the  church,  Trevethin.  Near  the  bridge  over  the  to  Pont-ap-Howell,  and  corrupted  to  Pont-a-pool  and 
Avon  Lwyd,  was  a neat  houfe  belonging  to  Davydd  Pont  y Pool.  From  Mr.  Evans, 
ap  Howell,  the  anceftor  of  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  f From  the  Rev.  J.  Williams  the  vicar, 

Davies,  who  was  agent  to  the  Hanbuiy  family.  From 
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diftrift,  and  the  weekly  market  is  not  the  leaft  conhderable,  and  the  cheapefl  in 
Monmouthfliire.  It  was  a pleafing  amufement  to  mix  in  thefe  crowded  meet- 
ings, to  obferve  the  frank  and  fimple  manners  of  the  hardy  mountaineers,  and  en- 
deavour, in  afking  the  price  of  their  provifions,  to  extort  a Saxon  word  from  this 
Britifh  progeny.  The  women  were  moftly  wrapped  in  long  cloth  cloaks  of  a dark 
blue  or  brown  colour  ; all  of  them  wore  mob  caps  neatly  plaited  over  the 
forehead  and  ears,  and  tied  above  the  chin ; feveral  had  alfo  round  felt  hats  like 
thofe  worn  by  the  men,  or  large  chip  hats  covered  with  black  filk,  and  faftened 
under  the  chin.  This  head-drefs  gives  an  arch  and  lively  air  to  the  younger  part 
of  the  fex,  and  is  not  unbecoming. 

The  town  principally  owes  its  foundation  and  increafe  to  the  ironworks  eftab- 
lifhed  by  the  family  of  Hanbury  ; it  is  likewife  remarkable  for  the  japan  ma- 
nufa(flure,  known  by  the  name  of  Pont  y Pool  ware.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  fecond,  Thomas  Allgood,  a native  of  Northamptonlhire,  came  to  Pont  y 
Pool,  and  being  a man  of  a projecfting  genius,  made  various  experiments  to 
extradt  copperas  and  oil  from  coal,  and  finally  invented  the  method  of  lackering 
iron  plates  with  a brilliant  varnilh,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Japanefe  lackered 
wood  ; which  was  afterwards  diftinguifiied  by  the  name  of  Pont  y Pool  ware. 
Dying,  however,  before  it  was  brought  to  perfedlion,  his  fon  Edward,  who 
inherited  his  father’s  genius  as  well  as  his  father’s  fecrets,  purfued  the  difcovery 
with  increafing  fpirit,  made  confiderable  improvements,,  and  finally  eftablifhed 
a manufadtory  of  japan  ware,  which  was  long  unrivalled..  This  manufadtory 
is  ftill  carried  on  by  his  grandfon  William,,  but  on  a lefs  extenfive  fcale  ; its  de- 
creafe  is  principally  owing  to  the  rife  of  fimilar  eftablifliments  in  other  places, 
and  particularly  at  Ulk,  under  a branch  of  the  family  *. 

Edward  Allgood  was  the  principal  agent  of  major  Hanbury,  and  affifted  him 
in  diredling  and  improving  the  iron  works,  particularly  the  wire  manufadtory, 
which  was  deficient  in  the  method  of  polilhing  to  that  eftablilhed  at  Woburn 

in 

* In  1761,  Edward  Allgood,  with  one  of  his  ftill  living  at  Uflc,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age,  and  to-, 
brothers,  grandfons  of  the  firft  inventor,  removed  to  him,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Morgan  Davis,  an 
Uflc,  where  they  eftablithed  a japan  manufadtory,  ingenious  young  man  employed  in  the  manufadtory,. 
which  I have  already  mentioned.-  This  Edward  is  lam  indebted  for  this  account  of  the  Allgood  famUy,. 
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in  Bedfordfhlre.  For  the  purpofe  of  difcovering  the  fccret,  Edward  AUgood 
repaired  to  Woburn,  in  the  charafler  of  a beggar,  and  adting  the  part  of  a 
buffoon,  gradually  obtained  accefs  to  the  worklhops,  and  was  permitted  to  in- 
fpect  the  various  proceffes,  by  which  means  he  acquired  the  art  of  making  the 
leys,  the  principal  ingredient  for  giving  a more  brilliant  poliflr  to  the  iron  wire, 
which  was  the  only  defideratum  in  the  Pont  y Pool  works. 

The  fituation  of  Pont  y Pool,  near  a region  rich  in  mineral  treafures,  in  the 
midft  of  forges  and  collieries,  and  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  render  it  peculiarly 
commodious  for  the  eftablifhment  of  iron  manufaflories ; and  perhaps  another 
generation  may  fee  a new  Birmingham  ftart  up  in  the  wilds  of  Monmouthlbire. 

Pont  y Pool  is  in  the  manor  of  Lantarnam,  and  the  town  houfe  was  eredled 
in  1730  by  Mrs.  Bray,  joint  lady  of  the  manor  with  her  filler  Mifs  Morgan, 
which  is  commemorated  by  an  infcription  in  Englilli  and  WeKh  on  the  front. 

The  family  of  Hanbury,  to  whom  the  town  owes  its  confequence  and  celebrity, 
have  long  relided  at  Pont  y Pool  park,  in  the  vicinity ; their  ancellors  were 
formerly  feated  at  Hanbury  hall  in  Worcellerdiire,  from  which  place  they  de- 
rived their  name.  According  to  the  red  book  of  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter, 
Roger  de  Hanbur)' was  born  there  in  1125,  and  his  defcendant  Galfridus,  re- 
fided  there  in  the  middle  of  the  lixteenth  century.  About  the  year  1500  the 
polfelfor  difinherited  his  brothers,  and  left  the  feat,  and  part  of  the  ellate  to  a 
natural  daughter.  Richard,  the  eldell,  fettled  in  London,  and  is  dillingullhed 
as  one  of  the  Goldfmiths’  company,  (for  fo  the  bankers  were  called)  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  feventh.  His  eldell  fon,  Capel,  purchafed  an  ellate  at  Pont  y 
Pool,  and  was  the  lirll  founder  of  the  iron  works.  The  earliell  conveyance 
deeds  are  dated  1565,  and  a regular  account  of  the  fale  of  iron  commences 
in  1588.  Neither  he,  or  any  of  his  immediate  defendants,  were  perma- 
nently feated  at  Pont  y Pool,  but  polfelTed  landed  property  in  the  parifh  of 
Kidderminller,  in  the  county  of  Worceller,  where  they  feem  to  have  refided. 
They  occafionally  repaired  to  Pont  y Pool,  for  the  purpofe  of  infpedling  the 
iron  works  j and  the  initial  letters  of  John  and  Richard,  the  fon  and  grandfon 
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of  Capel,  together  with  the  family  arms  *,  are  carved  on  the  pulpit  of  the  church, 
with  the  date  of  1637. 

Capel,  the  fon  of  Richard,  died  in  1704,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
Kidderminfter  church,  under  a flat  fepulchral  ftone,  with  this  memorial: 

“ Here  was  laid  the  body  of  Capel  Hanbury,  efq.  May  it  reft  as  he  lived  and 
died  in  peace,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  14th  January  1704.. 

“ With  length  of  days  he  met  his  fate  prepar’d, 

“ No  murmurs,  not  a figh  or  groan  was  heard  ; 

“ That  peace  that  dwelt  within  his  honeft  breaft, 

“ Has  fmooth’d  his  paflage  to  eternal  reft.” 

H is  eldeft  fon  and  heir  John,  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  major  Hanbury, 
Was  born  in  1664  ; after  receiving  a liberal  education,  and  making  a confiderable 
proficiency  in  dafflcal  literature,  he  chofe  the  profeflion  of  the  law.  He  did  not 
however  long  purfue  his  ftudies  in  this  line  : he  faid  one  day,  to  Mr.  Jones  of 
Lanarth,  “ I read  Coke  upon  Littleton,  as  far  as  Tenant  in  Dower  ■,  but  on  the 
‘‘  fuggeftion  of  a friend,  that  I flnould  gain  more  advantage  from  the  iron  works 
“ of  Pont  y Pool,  than  from  the  profits  of  the  bar,  I laid  afide  Tenant  in  Dowser, 
“ and  turned  my  attention  to  mines  and  forges.” 

In  1701  he  married  Albina  Selwyn,  daughter  of  John  Selwyn,  efq.  of  Matfon, 
in  the  county  of  Glocefter,  with  whom  he  obtained  a confiderable  fortune.  Wfith 
this  addition  to  his  ov/n  property,  he  determined  ftill  farther  to  improve  the  iron 
works  at  Pont  y Pool,  near  which  place  he  built  a houfe,  and  fixed  his  refidence.. 

His  fkill  and  indefatigable  application  were  crowned  with  confiderable  fuc- 
cefs ; he  increafed  the  produce  of  the  iron  works,  made  many  improvements  in 
the  machinery,  invented  the  method  of  rolling  iron  plates  by  means  of  cylinders, 
and  introduced  the  art  of  tinning  into  England. 

By  the  intereft  of  his  wife’s  family,  he  was  chofen,  in  1701,  member  for  the 
city  of  Glocefter,  which  he  continued  to  reprefent  in  the  three  fucceeding 
parliaments.  His  wife  dying  without  iflue,  he  efpouftd,  in  1703,  Bridget  Ayf- 
cough,  eldeft  daughter  of  fir  Edward  Ayfcough,  knight,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln j. 


* Or,  a bend,  engrailed,  vert,  cotifed  fable,. 
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coin ; (he  was  in  high  favour  with  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough  *,  and  by  this 
connedlion  he  acquired  the  protedlion  of  the  duke,  who  honoured  him  with  par- 
ticular marks  of  confidence  and  efteem. 


On  the  acceflion  of  George  the  firft,  he  was  chofen,  on  the  independent  in- 
tereft,  member  for  the  county  of  Monmouth,  which  he  continued  to  reprefent 
until  his  death.  Although  no  fpeaker,  he  diftinguifiied  himfelf  as  a man  of  bufi- 
nefs,  and  was  appointed  chairman  to  feveral  committees.  During  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  firft,  he  uniformly 
voted  with  the  whigs ; but  on  the  fchifm,  which  divided  that  party,  he  joined  the 
body  hoftile  to  government,  oppofed  the  adminiftration  of  fir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  his  name  appears  among  the  members  who  voted  againft  the  excife. 

In  1720  he  obtained  a confiderable  acquifition  of  property;  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Caerleon,  who  fled  from  his  country  for  killing  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Penros.  in  a 
rencontre  ft,  having  received,  on  his  return  to  England,  great  marks  of  attention 
and  friendfliip  from  major  Hanbury,  flood  godfather  to  his  fon  Charles,  and 
dying  unmarried,  bequeathed  to  him  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  which  exceeded 
£.  70,000,  under  the  condition  of  purchafing  eftates,  the  proprietor  of  which 
fliould  aflume  the  name  and  arms  of  Williams.  In  memory  of  his  benefaftor. 
Major  Hanbury  eredled  a monument  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  with  an  elegant 
infeription  j,  expreflive  of  his  regard  and  gratitude. 

Soon  after  the  failure  of  the  South  Sea  fcheme,  v/hen  many  of  the  direftors 
were  difmifled,  the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  his  talents  for  bufinefs,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  proprietors,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of-  the  new  direftors. 


About  the  fame  period,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  executors  of  his 


patron  the  duke  of  iMarlborough’s  will. 

• Among  the  family  papers  at  Pont  y Poo!,  are  a 
few  anecdotes  of  the  duchefs,  written  by  Mrs.  Han- 
bury. 

t See  p.  96. 

X Carolus  Williams 
de  Caerleon 

In  Agro  Monmouth  Arm. 

Obit  29110.  Die  Augti.  Ann.  Dom.  1720. 
^tatisfuai  LXXXVII. 

Vir  fuit  vere  Chriftianus- 


In  gratitude  for  his  faithful  difeharge 

of 

Ecclefias  Angllcanee  Fautor  Eximius  ; 

Patria;  Anians  & Publicas  libertatis  Vindex, 
Erga  Paiiperes,  prascipue 
Caerleonenfes  fuos. 

Pie  Liberalis ; 

In  Amicos  fplendide  munificus, 

In  ilium  praefertim, 

Qui  Hoc  grato  Animo  Monumentumo- 
Pofuit 

1.  H. 
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of  that  delicate  oiHce,  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough  prefented  him  with  an  elegant 
fervice  of  plate,  and  his  wife  with  a valuable  fet  of  jewels. 

Before  his  death  he  purchafed  the  eftate  of  Coldbrook,  and  fettled  it  on  his  fon 
Charles,  godfon  of  Mr.  Williams,  afterwards  well  known  under  the  name  of  fir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams.  He  died  highly  refpeded,  beloved,  and  lamented, 
in  1734,  in  the  7pth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  five  fons ; John,  who  died  in  i 736 
without  iffue ; Capel,  the  anceftor  of  the  prefent  pofTefTor  of  Pont  y Pool  park ; 
Charles;  George,  who  fucceeded  to  the  eftate  of  Coldbrook  after  the  death  of 
Charles ; and  Thomas,  who  died  in  1778  without  iffue. 

The  widow  of  major  Hanbury  refided  at  Pont  y Pool  until  her  death  in  1741, 
when  Capel  inherited  the  eftate.  On  the  death  of  fir  Charles,  without  iffue  male, 
Capel  had,  by  his  father’s  will,  the  option  of  the  Coldbrook  eftate,  on  the  con- 
dition of  relinquifhing  that  of  Pont  y Pool  to  his  brother  George.  A compro- 
mife,  however,  took  place;  Capel  retained  Pont  y Pool,  with  23,000,  the 
remainder  of  the  legacy  left  by  Mr.  Williams,  which  had  not  been  expended  in 
the  purchafe  of  lands,  and  George  fucceeded  to  Coldbrook. 

Capel,  after  reprefenting  the  borough  of  Leominfter,  was  feveral  times 
knight  of  the  fhire  for  the  county  of  Monmouth,  and  declined  the  offer  of 
a peerage. 

Capel  dying  in  1765,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  John,  who  likewife  reprefented 
the  county  of  Monmouth,  until  the  time  of  his  deceafe  in  1784;  when  the 
independent  intereft  which  had  hitherto  fupported  the  family,  was,  by  the  minority 
of  his  fon,  diverted  into  another  channel,  ' 

His  eldeft  fon  John  Capel,  dying  in  1795,  the  feat  of  Pont  y Pool  park,  and 
the  eftate,  were  inherited  by  Capel  Hanbury,  efq.  the  prefent  proprietor,  who  has 
fince  aflumed  the  name  of  Leigh,  in  confequence  of  the  will  of  the  late  lord 
Leigh  *,  devifing  his  property  to  his  next  of  kin  male,  bearing  the  name  and 
arms  of  Leigh. 

I was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Leigh,  to  whom  I was  introduced  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Greene,  for  a kind  reception  at  his  hofpitable  manfion  of  Pont  y Pool  park. 

During 

* His  grandmother,  the  honourable  Jane  Traey,  eldeft  daughter  of  Thomas  Charles,  fifth  lord  Vifcount 
Tracy,  was  defcended  from  Thomas,  tlie  firlt  lord  Leigh,  by  the  female  line  of  his  firft  marriage. 
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During  my  continuance  in  this  pleating  abode,  I was  permitted  to  infpecfl  the 
interefting  correfpondence  and  papers  of  fir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  which 
highly  gratified  my  curiofity,  and  have  enabled  me  to  throw  a confiderable  light 
on  the  anecdotes  of  his  life  *. 

Thefe papers  comprife great  part  of  his  official  correfpondence  duringhisembaffies 
at  Drefden,  Berlin,  and  Peterfburg ; and  many  interefting  letters  on  the  politics  of 
the  times,  from  fome  of  his  moft  confidential  friends,  particularly  Mr.  Fox,  lord- 
Chefterfield,  Mr.  Rigby,  and  the  late  earl  of  Orford.  Among  thefe  papers  is  a 
collcdtion  of  his  poems  in  manufeript,  particularly  the  original  copy  of  Ifabella,, 
or  the  Morning. 

The  raanfion  was  partly  built  by  major  Hanbury  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  laft  century,  and  partly  by  his  fon  Capel ; it  is  a comfortable  houfe,  but  will 
foon  be  much  improved  and  beautified  by  the  prefent  proprietor,  in  conformity 
with  a judicious  plan  which  is  now  carrying  into  execution.. 

In  the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Leigh  are  feveral  family  pidtures,  not  uninterefting.. 
Three  portraits  of  major  Hanbury,  at  different  periods ; the  firft  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  in  a coat  of  mail,  with  his  head  bare  j the  fecond  middle  aged ; 
the  third,  in  a red  cap,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  from  which  the  engraving 
annexed  to  this  chapter  is  taken.  The  firft  of  thefe  portraits  exhibits  a 
handfome  and  frank  countenance,  and  the  laft  difplays  even  in  old  age  an-  ap- 
pearance of  great  fpirit  and  vivacity.  The  head  of  his  fecond  wife,  Bridget 
Ayfeough ; a half  length  of  his  fon  Capel ; two  portraits  of  the  honourable  Mrs. 
Hanbur}',  eldeft  daughter  of  lord  vifeount  Tracy,,  and  wife  of  Capel ; a three 
quarters,  in  crayons,  of  the  late  John  Hanbury,  efq. another  of  his  wife  Mrs. 
Hanbury,  now  Mrs.  Stoughton,  and  their  three  infant  fons-  Two  portraits  of 
fir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  one  in  full  drefs  with  the  ribband  and  ftar  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  the  fecond  In  a plainer  habit,,  repofmg  his  cheek  on  one  hand, 
and  holding  in  the  other  his  poem  of  Ifabella,  or  the  Morning ; this  pidlure  is 
well  painted,  and  larger  than  that  at  Coldbrook.  I noticed  alfo  a fine  whole 
length  portrait  of  fir  John  Hanbury,  knight,  of  Kilmarfli,  in  Northamptonfhire,, 

* Chapter  29. 
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who  was  defcended  from  a collateral  branch  of  the  Hanburys,  feated  at  Benehall^, 
in  the  county  of  Worcefter ; he  died  in  1634,  aged  65.  A head  of  an  old  man  in 
a blue  night  cap,  though  indifferently  painted,  muft  not  be  paffed  over  in  filence ; 
it  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Caerleon,  the  friend  of  major  Hanbury,  and 
the  great  benefactor  of  the  family. 

Over  the  fire-place  in  the  dining  room  is  a painting  which  reprefents  Sarah 
duchefs  of  Marlborough,  in  a mourning  habit,  fitting,  with  her  daughter 
Anne,  afterwards  countefs  of  Sunderland,  clothed  in  white,  and  holding  a 
bafket  of  fruit ; Blenheim  houfe  appears  in  the  back  ground  ; the  beautiful 
countenance  of  the  duchefs,  and  the  elegant  form  of  the  young  lady,  are  emi- 
nently confpicuous.  In  the  fame  apartment  are  feveral  others,  not  undeferving 
of  notice  j John  duke  of  Marlborough,  fitting,  with  a truncheon  in  his  hand  ; 
Frecierick  the  fecond,  king  of  Pruffia,  a prefent  from  that  monarch  to  fir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  when  embafiador  at  Berlin  ; the  earl  of  Strafford,  who  was 
beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft,  by  Vandyke  j Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a 
copy  from  Vanloo  ; and  Thomas  Winnington,  efq.  of  Stanford  court,  W or- 
cefterfliire,  the  friend  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  a great  fupporter  of  the 
whig  intereft,  and  an  aCtive  partifan  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  filled  the 
offices  of  lord  of  the  admiralty  and  treafury  ; was  treafurer  of  the  navy  and 
paymafter  of  the  forces,  and  died  in  1747. 

A connoifleur  will  not  fail  to  admire  two  charming  pictures  by  Morillo,  a pre- 
fent from  fir  Robert  Walpole  to  Capel  Hanbury  ; they  reprefent  two  groupes  of 
boys,  with  the  nature  and  fimplicity  which  charaClerife  the  w'orks  of  that  pleafing 
mafler.  Among  feveral  curious  paintings,  which  Mrs.  Leigh  brought  from 
Gnoll  Caftle  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  the  feat  of  her  late  hufband  fir  Robert 
Humphrey  Mackworth,  bart.  is  an  Efculapius,  writing,  faid  to  be  by  Vandyke, 
and  a portrait  on  wood,  of  a handfome  man  in  black  armour,  his  head  unco- 
vered, with  a fcarf  tied  round  his  left  arm,  infcribed  wfith  a motto  n'oblie  point ; 
a battle  and  a fiege  are  reprefented  in  the  back  ground.  It  bears  the  date  of 
J375,  atatis  35,  and  an  infcription,  one  word  of  which  is  illegible  “ pour  * **** 

. et 

* Heralds’  olEce,  pedigree  of  the  Hanburys  of  Beneball  and  Kilmarfli. 
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et  ma  patrle.”  It  appears  to  be  the  portrait  of  Robert  Dudley  earl  of  Leicefter, 
the  weak  and  haughty  favourite  of  queen  Elifabeth. 

The  manfion  is  Angularly  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  grounds,  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  town,  which  (though  feated  on  the  perpendicular  cliff,  rifing 
from  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Avon)  is  fo  judicioufly  concealed  by  plantations 
of  oak,  beech,  and  poplars,  that  fcarcely  a Angle  houfe  is  difcerned.  The  view  is 
rendered  formal  by  a kitchen  garden,  which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  front 
of  the  houfe  and  the  torrent^  and  by  an  artiAcial  terrace,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  lafl 
age,  not  confonant  to  the  genius  of  the  place.  But  thefe  fpecimens  of  falfe  tafle 
will  foon  be  removed  j a lawn  of  verdure  will  gradually  Aope  from  the  houfe 
to  the  torrent,  and  harmonife  with  the  native  beauties  of  the  fcenery. 

The  grounds  are  pleaAng,  wild,  and  diverAAed  j a narrow  lawn  ftretches  from 
the  houfe  to  the  turnpike  road  at  Pont  y Moel  j the  weftern  boundary  is  the 
Avon  Lwyd,  which  here  rufhes  with  its  ufual  rapidity ; the  left  bank  is  Aat, 
the  right  a perpendicular  cliff,  beyond  which  towers  the  bold  and  bare  fummit 
of  the  Mynydd  Maen.  On  the  oppoAte  Ade  of  the  vale  the  grounds  rife  into 
abrupt  eminences,  clothed  with  hanging  groves,  and  crowned  with  tufts  of  wood* 
The  edge  of  this  beautiful  valley  is  Acirted  by  a fuccefAon  of  ancient  oaks,  beeches, 
and  Spanifh  chefnuts,  which  fweep  the  lawn  with  their  pendent  and  wide  fpread- 
ing  branches.  The  upper  part  of  the  park  is  compofed  of  gentle  undulations 
fwelling  one  above  the  other,  and  feparated  by  fmall  dingles  j not  a veftige  of  art 
appears,  no  clumps,  no  avenues,  no  formal  outlines  ; the  whole  feems  moulded 
and  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature^ 

In  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh,  I had  a pleafant  ride  through  the  park 
and  grounds  to  the  folly,  a fummer  houfe  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Hanbury,  near 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  hills,  which  ftretch  from  Pont  y Pool 
park,  and  terminate  in  the  Blorenge*  From  this  eminence,  the  wild  and  fertile 
parts  of  Monmouthfhire,  the  hills  and  dales,  plains  and  mountains,  are  beau- 
tifully combined,  and  enriched  with  woodlands,  which  overfpread  the  country 
beneath  and  around  to  a conAderable  extent.  No  traveller  fliould  quit  Mon- 
mouthfliire  without  enjoying  this  Angular  and  almoft  boundlefs  profpedt. 
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The  parlfli  church  of  Pont  y Pool,  called  Trevethin,  is  fituated  on  an  eminence 
at  the  diftance  of  a mile  from  the  town  ; a neat  gravel  walk  afcends  to  it  through 
the  plantations  of  Pont  y Pool  park,  which  was  begun  at  the  expence  of  Mrs. 
Evans,  daughter  of  the  late  curate,  and  is  now  maintained  by  fubfcription  under 
her  fuperintendence.  The  church  confifts  of  a fquare  tower  of  done,  with  wdrite- 
wafhed  battlements,  a nave,  a north  aide,  and  a chancel;  it  appears  to  be  an  an^ 
dent  ftrudture ; the  nave  being  feparated  from  the  aide,  by  four  low  circular 
arches  repofing  on  maffive  columns  fcarcely  five  feet  in  height.  The  chancel  is 
divided  from  the  church  by  a gothic  arch,  over  which  is  infcribed  “ John  Han- 
bury,  Charles  Rogers,  mercer,  churchwarden,  1730,”  On  the  pulpit  I noticed 
an  infcription  in  large  old  charaders.  “ 1637,  God  fave  the  king,  C.  R.  13. 
J.  H.  A.  H.  R.  H.  A.  H.”  which  are  the  initial  letters  of  John  and  Richard 
Hanburyand  of  their  refpedive  wives,  with  the  arms  of  the  family  rudely  carved. 

At  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  northern  aide  is  a fmall  chapel  adjoining  to  the 
chancel,  the  cemetery  of  the  Hanbury  family.  At  the  upper  end  is  a fepulchral 
monument  eredted  by  his  widow,  to  the  memory  of  major  Hanbury,  and  fur- 
mounted  by  his  bud  in  marble  well  executed. 

“ HERE  LIES  THE  BODY  OF  JOHN  HANBURY,  ESQ. 

“ OF  PONT  POOLE  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  MONMOUTH,, 

“ WHO  BY  HIS  GREAT  UNDERSTANDING  AND  HUMANITY 
“made  the  people  of  THISPLACE  and  neighbourhood  RICHAND  HAPPYi 

“ AND  THEY  WILL  TELL  THEIR  CHILDREN  TO  LATEST  POSTERITY 
“ THAT  HE  WAS  A WISE  AND  HONEST  MAN. 

“ HE  WAS  CHOSEN  IN  EIGHT  PARLIAMENTS, 

“ AND  WAS  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SHIRE  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  MONMOUTH  AT 

“ HIS  DECEASE. 

“ HE  W'AS  APPOINTED  BY  THE  GREAT  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH 
“ ONE  OF  HIS  EXECUTORS  TO  HIS  LAST  WILL. 

“ HE  MARRIED  BRIDGET,  DAUGHTER  OF  SIR  EDWARD  AYSCOUGH,  OF 

“ KELSEY,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  LINCOLN, 
“ BY  WHOM  HE  LEFT  FIVE  SONS,  JOHN,  CAPEL,  CHARLES,  GEORGE, 

“ AND  THOMAS. 

“ HE  DIED  THE  I4  DAY  OF  JUNE  1734  IN  THE  70  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE.” 
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In  the  church  yard  is  an  epitaph  in  verfe  which  deferves  notice,  becaufe  it 
was  compofed  by  fir  Charles  Hanbur)^  Williams,  in  commemoration  of  a faithful 
agent  : 

“ TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
“ MR.  THOMAS  COOKE, 

“ AGENT  OF  THE  IRON-WORKS 
“ TO  JOHN  HANBURY,  ESQ. 

“ OF  PONT  Y POOL, 

“ WHO  DIED  AUGUST  THE  I®'*' 

“ 1739:  AGED  66  YEARS.” 

WITH  MOST  RELIGIOUS  TRUTH,  IT  MAY  BE  SAID 
“ BENEATH  THIS  STONE  AN  HONEST  MAN  LIES  DEAD; 

“ VICE  HE  ABHORR’d,  IN  VIRTUE’S  PATH  HE  TROD  ; 

“ JUST  TO  HIS  MASTER,  HUMBLE  TO  HIS  GOD. 

“ USEFUL  HE  liv’d,  AND  VOID  OF  ALL  OFFENCE; 

“ BY  NATURE  SENSIBLE,  WELL  BRED  BY  SENSE; 

“ HIS  master’s  interest  WAS  HIS  CONSTANT  END  ; 

“ (the  FAITHFULL’sT  SERVANT,  AND  THE  TRUEST  FRIENd) 

“ FOR  HIM  HIS  HEART  AND  HAND  WERE  ALWAYS  JOIn’d, 

“ AND  LOVE  WITH  DUTY  STRICTLY  WAS  COMBIN’D. 

TOGETHER  THRo’  THIS  VALE  OF  LIFE  THEY  PASS’d, 

AND  IN  THIS  CHURCH  TOGETHER  SLEEP  AT  LAST; 

“ FOR  WHEN  THE  MASTER’S  FATAL  HOUR  W’AS  COME, 

“ THE  SERVANT  SIGH’d  AND  FOLLOW’D  TO  THE  TOMB. 

“ AND  WHEN  AT  THE  LAST  DAY  HE  SHALL  APPEAR, 

THUS  SHALL  HIS  SAVIOUR  SPEAK  AND  SCATTER  FEAR  : 

WELL  DONE  THOU  FAITHFUL  SERVANT,  GOOD  AND  JUST, 

•“  RECEIVE  THY  WELL  DESERv’d  REWARD  OF  TRUST; 

“ COME  WHERE  NO  TIME  CAN  HAPPINESS  DESTROY, 

INTO  THE  FULNESS  OF  THY  MASTER’S  JOY.” 
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A proof  of  the  rapid  progrefs  made  by  the  Englifli  language  in  this  place  was 
imparted  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  vicar  of  the  parilh.  Since  his  firft 
arrival  at  Pont  y Pool,  the  fervice  was  performed  once  in  Englilh,  and  three 
times  in  Welfli,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  fcarcely  underftood 
Englifh ; at  prefent  the  two  languages  are  alternately  ufed,  and  the  Englilh  tongue 
predominates. 


PEDIGREE  OF  THE  HANBURY  FAMILY. 


RICHARD  HANBURY,  (defcended  from  Roger  de  Hanbury,  feated  at  Hanbury  Hall  in  1125)  living  1S73*- 

I I 

Capel,  founder  of  the  Iron  Works,  living  1565. 

John,  living  in  1637. 

Richard,  living  in  1637. 


Capel,  d.  i704=EHfabeth  Capel. 
. ' 


jft.  Albina,  dr.  of  John  Selwyn,=John,  called  Major  Hanbury,= 
Efq.  of  Matfon,  co.  Gloceiler.  d.  J733. 

=ad,  Bridget,  dr.  of  Sir  Edward  Ayfeough,  Knt 
of  Kelfey,  co.  Lincoln. 

r 

John,  m.  Anne,  dr.  of  - 
of  Lower  Lanfoift,  d. 

1 

Price,  Efq.  Capel= 

1736.  d.  1765. 

-Jane,  eldeft  dr.  of  Thomas  Charles, 
5th  Lord  Vifeount  Tracy. 

! 

John,  b.  1744,  d.  1784= 

=Jane,  dr.  of  Morgan  Lewis, 
of  St.  Pierre,  Efq.. 

1 1 

Henrietta  : Frances  : living  In  Queen 
Anne  ftreet  weft,  London. 

1 1 

John  Capel,  Capel  H.  Leigh=Dame  Molly  Anne,  relift  of 

d.  1795.  Sir  Robert  Humphrey  Mack- 

worth,  Bart,  of  Gnoll  Caftle, 
CO.  Glamdrgan, 

1 

Charles  H.  Tracy=:HenrIetta  Sufanna,  only 
dr.  and  heirefs  of 
Henry,  8th  and  laft 
Lord  Vifeount  T racy. 

Sir  Charles  H.  Williams=Fr3nccs,  youngeft  dr.  of  Thomas,  George  H.  Williams=Margaret,  youngeft  dr. 


d.  1759. 


laft  Earl  of  Coninglby. 


d.  1764. 


Frances,  m.  Wm. 
Anne  Holies, 
Earl  of  Eflcx, 
U.  1759. 


1 


Charlotte,  m.  Robert  Boyle  Walftngham, 
youngeft  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon. 


youngeft  dr.  Thomas, 

Chamber,  of  d.  1778. 

.anfoift,  Efq. 

>=Elifabeth,  dr.  of 

1 

Alfo 

Thomas  Johnes, 

five 

Eliq.  of  Croft 

fons 

Caftle,  co.  Here- 

and 

ford. 

one 

daughter. 
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CHAPTER  26. 

Excurfions  from  Pont  y Pool  into^he  JVeJlern  Parts  of  Monmouthfiire. — V allies  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Ebwy.  — Aberyftwith. — Nant  y glo.  — Lanhiddel. — Return  to 
Pont  y Pool. 

TT  is  a remarkable  circumftance,  that  Monmouthfhire,  which  is  the  principal 
A paflage  from  England  to  South  Wales,  and  much  frequented  by  travellers 
for  its  antiquities  and  pifturefque  beauties,  fhould  be  fo  little  known  : the  rich 
and  cultivated  dlftrifts,  contiguous  to  the  high  roads,  have  not  failed  to  attrad; 
notice  ; but  the  remoter  parts  have  been  feldom  vifited  and  never  defcribed. 
Under  this  head  may  be  comprifed  the  mountainous  region,  w^atered  by  the 
Avon  Lwyd,  Ebwy,  Sorwy,  and  Rumney  5 ftretching  from  Pont  y Pool  to  the 
frontiers  of  Brecknocklhire  and  Glamorganfhire,  and  comprehending  nearly 
one  fourth  of  the  county.  This  region,  though  rich  in  minerals,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  barren  of  objecds,  either  interefting  or  pidturefque,  is  therefore  called  the  Wilds 
of  Monmouthlhire,  and  feldom  traverfed  by  the  gentry,  except  for  the  purpole 
of  growfe  {hooting.  ImprelTed  with  the  general  prejudice,  I negledied  to  ex- 
plore it  until  my  third  tour  j the  populous  diilrid;  of  Crofs  pen  Main,  and  the 
beautiful  vales  of  the  Ebwy  and  Sorwy,  feen  from  the  top  of  Twyn  Barlwm, 
firfl  arrefted  my  attention;  my  curiofity  was  ftill  further  heightened  by  the 
affurances  of  Mr.  Evans,  that  I lliould  find  fome  Swifs  fcenes  in  the  Wilds  of 
Monmouthlhire  ; and  though  the  extreme  badnefs  of  the  weather  in  my  laft  expe- 
dition fhortened  my  flay  in  thefe  mountains,  I was  not  difappointed  in  my  ex- 
pedlations. 

I made  tlie  firfl  excurfion  from  Pont  y Pool  park,  in  company  with  the  Rev. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Williains,  vicar  of  Trevethin,  who  is  mailer  of  the  language,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  road.  Departing  from  Pont  y Pool,  we  pafled  along  the  fide  of 
the  canal  to  Pont  Newynydd,  where  a copious  flream  burfts  from  the  ground,  and 
after  turning  a mill,  falls  into  the  Avon  Lwyd  ; we  then  quitted  the  rail  road  to 
Blaenavon,  and  rode  up  a deep  and  paved  afcent,  which  led  through  thick 
coppice  woods,  to  the  moors.  We  continued  along  the  level  furface  of  the  fum- 
mit,  over  a boggy  diftridl,  producing  heath  and  mofs,  paifed  feveral  women  ga- 
thering Various  kinds  of  berries*  common  to  moraffes,  and  deferied  at  a diftance 
a group  of  fpcrtfmen  who  were  fliooting  growfe,  a fpecies  of  game  become  ex- 
tremely rare ; the  heath  cock,  which  was  not  uncommon  in  the  memory  of  per- 
fons  now  living,  is  at  prefent  wholly  extindl. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  moor  we  approached  the  defeent  leading  to  Cwm 
Tilery,  and  I was  furprifed  with  the  view  of  an  extenfive  diftridt  well  peopled, 
richly  wooded,  and  highly  cultivated,  almofl  rivalling  the  fertile  counties  of 
England.  Slowly  defeending  from  the  dreary  heath,  we  looked  down  with  delight 
upon  numerous  vallles  which  abound  with  romantic  feenery,  and  pafled  feveral 
rills  bubbling  from  the  tides  of  the  hill,  and  fwelling  the  Tilery  ; beneath  us 
at  a diftance  we  diftinguifhed  the  Little  Ebwy,  burfting  through  a deep,  nar- 
row, and  woody  glen,  and  only  vifible  by  its  foam  gllftening  through  the  thick 
foliage. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  defeent  we  crofled  the  Little  Ebwy  over  a ftone  bridge, 
and  rode  along  a narrow  and  rugged  path,  winding  round  the  precipitous  fides  of 
the  Beacon  mountain,  which  are  thickly  clothed  with  underwood,  and  occa- 
fionally  tufted  with  hanging  groves  of  oak,  beech,  afh,  and  alder  ■,  the  wild  ralp- 
berry  twining  in  the  thickets,  and  the  ground  overfpread  with  the  wood  ftraw- 
berry.  The  rapid  torrent  beneath  was  fometlmes  half  obfeured  by  the  trees,  and 
fometimes  re-appeared  to  view,  as  it  bounded  over  its  rocky  channel,  illumined  by 
the  rays  of  a mid-day  fun. 

This  valley  is  ufually  called,  from  the  torrent,  Ebwy  vach,  or  the  vale  of  the 

Little 

* Thefe  berries  are  principally  varieties  of  the  Vaccinium,  particularly  Vacciniiim  MyrtlHus,  or  Whortle- 
berry 5 V.  Vitis  Idea,  Red  whorts ; V.  Oxjccuoi,  Cranbeny. 
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Little  Ebwy,  but  is  denominated  by  the  natives,  the  Valley  of  the  Church  ; it  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  a ridge  called  Milvre  Hill,  which  (eparates  it  from  the 
parifhes  of  Lanfoift  and  Trevethin,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Beacon  mountain, 
which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Great  Ebwy.  At  firfl;  it  was  extremely 
narrow,  almoft  without  a tingle  habitation ; the  foaming  torrent  filling  the 
whole  fpace  between  the  mountains.  As  we  proceeded  the  vale  expanded,  and 
numerous  farm  houfes,  with  fmall  inclofures  of  corn  and  paflure,  occupied  the 
flopes  of  the  eminences,  and  fpread  into  the  narrow  plain  on  each  fide  of  the 
river ; the  whitened  walls,  and  brown  flone  roofs  of  thefe  detached  dwellings, 
gave  an  air  of  neatnefs  and  gaiety  to  the  furrounding  landfcape. 

Towards  the  extremity  of  the  vale,  we  croffed  the  Little  Ebwy,  over  another 
ftone  bridge,  to  the  church,  which  is  beautifully  fituated  in  the  midfi;  of  fields, 
upon  a gentle  rife  overhanging  the  torrent.  In  our  way  we  pafled  the  Iftwyth,  a 
lively  rill,  which  defcends  from  a wooded  dingle,  and  in  a few  paces  falls  into  the 
Little  Ebwy  : this  ftream  gives  the  name  of  Aberyftwith  to  the  fcattered  village, 
which  is  likewife  called  Blaenau  Gwent,  or  the  extremity  of  Gwentland. 

The  church  is  a handfome  gothic  building,  with  a fquare  tower,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly ftriking  from  its  fequeftered  fituation  and  fingular  appearance ; the  outfide 
of  the  body  and  chancel,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  and  Its  battlements,  are 
whitened  ; the  remaining  part  of  the  tower  is  of  hewn  flone  uncoloured.  The 
infide  confifls  of  a nave  and  a northern  aifle,  feparated  by  five  pointed  arches  on 
oftagon  piers.  On  the  wall  of  the  aifle  is  a fepulchral  tablet,  eredled  “ to  the 
memory  of  the  late  pious  and  reverend  Morgan  Jones,  who  died  in  1771,  in  the 
55th  year  of  his  age,”  with  fome  rhapfodical  verfes,  favouring  more  of  methodifin 
than  poetry  : 

“ Salvation  was  his  fong, 

“ Free  grace  his  only  theme ; 

“ He  fled  this  mefheth  howling  vale  ; 

“ His  eyes  behold  the  gleam.” 

As  there  is  no  chancel,  the  communion  table  Is  placed  in  a fmall  recefs,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  nave  over  it  is  a whimfical  group  carved  in  wood,  and  painted 5 


two 
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two  angels  are  reprefented,  founding  brazen  trumpets,  and  between  them  a 
clergyman  in  his  robes,  holding  an  enormous  trumpet  in  his  hand,  as  if  fatigued 
with  blowing. 

Near  it  is  a wooden  tablet,  erefted  by  a carpenter  to  the  memory  of  his 
mother,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Edwards  of  this  parifli,  with  an  infcription 
written  by  himfelf,  which  I copied  for  its  affefting  fimplicity. 

“ As  virtues  afcribed  to  the  dead 
Are  often  perverted  to  flatter  the 
Living,  yet  juftice  demands  this  truth, 

That  the  deceafed  was  a fincere  friend. 

An  affedtionate  lifter,  a moft  indul- 
gent and  tender  parent  : To  whofe 
Memory  this  is  ereded,  by  her  fon  John,  as  a fmall  teftimony  of  his 

Gratitude  and  efteem. 

Thou  facred  fpirit  ! that  fo  fudden  fled 
From  our  abodes  to  mingle  with  the  dead  j 
Of  love  and  duty  this  fad  pledge  receive ; 

’Tis  all  I can,  and  all  a fon  can  give.” 

In  this  church  the  fervice  is  always  performed  in  Wellh,  and  the  Englilh 
language  is  fo  little  underftood,  that  without  the  afliftance  of  Mr.  Williams 
the  clerk  would  fcarcely  have  comprehended  my  queftions,  or  returned  intelli- 
gible anfwers.  The  church  yard  contains  eleven  old  yew  trees,  planted  in  the 
form  of  a fquare  along  its  four  fides,  and  incloling  the  church  in  the  middle; 
the  largeft  was  twenty- four  feet  in  circumference,  the  fmalleft  eleven  and  a half. 
As  we  were  employed  in  meafuring  the  trees,  feveral  of  the  natives  crowded 
round  us,  without  coats  or  waiftcoats,  fome  with  red,  and  others  with  white 
flannel  fhirts  ; a mode  of  drefs  which  perfons  defirous  of  magnifying  common 
Incidents  into  extraordinary  circumftances,  affedt  to  deriv.e  from  the  Romans. 

By  means  of  Mr.  Williams,  I enquired  of  a man  in  a red  fhirt,  his  reafon  for 
preferring  that  colour  to  white,  and  flannel  to  linen  } he  replied  “ it  is  warm  and 
comfortable,  prevents  colds,  and  can  be  worn  longer  without  wafhing.”  This 
I cuftom 
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cuftoin  of  wearing  flannel  under-garments,  is  well  adapted  to  mountainous  re- 
gions, where  the  change  of  weather  is  frequently  fudden,  and  is  particularly  ad- 
vantageous to  labourers,  and  thofe  who  work  in  the  mines  and  forges,  provided 
due  attention  is  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

In  defcribing  Aberyilwith,  I ought  not,  perhaps,  to  omit  mentioning  a Angu- 
lar publication  which  is  pompoufly  ftyled,  “ A Geographical,  Hlftorical,  and 
“ Religious  Account  of  the  Parlfli  of  Aberyftruth,  in  the  County  of  Monmouth. 
“ To  which  are  added,  Memoirs  of  feveral  Perfons  of  note,  who  lived  in  the  faid. 

Pari  111 ; by  Edmund  Jones;”  printed  in  1779.  The  author  was  a native  of 
Abcryftwlth,  and  miniller  of  a congregation  of  independants.  His  book 
contains  a fhort  but  clear  topographical  defcription  of  the  valleys  of  the  two 
Ebwys,  and  of  the  Tilery  ; the  Rate  of  the  independant  congregations ; a few 
biographical  notices  of  fome  gifted  perfons,  and  of  his  father  and  mother,  and 
others  who  were  converted  unto  God  f he.fpeaks  of  his  own  converfion,  and 
boafts,  with  affefted  humility,  of  his  own  “ injlnimentality^"  in  the  revival  of 
religion.  But  the  mofh  curious  part  of  this  Angular  work,  is  a rhapfody  “ on  the 
“ apparition  of  fairies  and  other  fpirits  of  hellf  like  a company  of  children,  with 
muAc  and  dancing.  He  aflerts,  that  they  frequented  the  pariAi  of  Aberyilwith, 
as  much  or  more  than  any  parifli  of  Wales,  and  were  particularly  fond  of  Havo- 
davel  and  Kevenbach,  becaufe  they  were  dry,  llghtfome,  and  pleafant  places, 
where  they  were  often  feen  leaping,  and  making  a waving  path  in  the  air.  He 
ferioufly  warns  his  countrymen  not  to  think  them  happy  fpirits,  becaufe  they 
delight  in  muAc  and  dancing,  or  becaufe  they  are  called  in  Monmouthfhire, 
“ Mothers'  hlejjing,  and  Fair  folks  of  the  wood.”  He  narrates  feveral  childilli 
Rories  of  people  who  heard  them  Ang,  but  could  never  learn  the  tune ; who  heard 
them  talk,  but  could  feldom  diRinguilh  the  words;  of  many  who  were  tormented 
and  wounded  by  them,  and  of  others  who  were  tranfported  through  the  air.  He 
alfo  gives  an  InRance  j-  of  their  apparition  from  his  own  experience,  and  enume- 
rates 

• “ Another  congregation  was  raifed  up  in  the  f “ If  any  think  I am  too  credulous  inthefe  rela- 
“ valley  of  the  church,  by  the  inftrumentality  of  “ tions,  and  fpeak  of  things  of  which  Imyfelfhave 
“ unworthy  me,  in  1764,  at  Pen  yr  Llwinhoufe,  “ had  no^ experience,  I muft  let  them  know  they  are 

where  I was  born.”  « miltaken ; for  when  a veiy  young  boy,  going  with 
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rates  the  names  of  fome  who  profefTed  to  cure  the  wounds  Inflidled  by  thefe  hob- 
goblins. This  whimlical  publication  would  have  been  unworthy  of  notice,  did 
it  not  fhew  the  tendency  of  the  people  * in  thefe  mountainous  and  fequeftered 
regions,  to  credit  fuperftitious  tales,  which  formed  the  popular  creed  of  our 
forefathers,  and  gave  rife  to  fo  much  beautiful  imagery  in  the  eiTufions  of  our 
bell  poets. 

Quitting  thefe  haunts, 

“ Of  goblins,  wood-gods,  fairies,  elfs,  or  fiends -j'; 
we  afcended  the  northern  extremity  of  this  delightful  vale,  and  gradually 
advanced  into  a wild,  dreary,  and  almofl  uninhabited  diftrid,  among  bleak  hills 
and  barren  moors.  From  the  top  of  the  rife  we  looked  down  on  the  works  of 
Nant  y glo,  which  once  gave  adivity  and  life  to  this  folitary  region.  In  our  de- 
fcent  we  crofled  a fmall  but  rapid  flream,  derived  from  the  contiguous  hills  of 
Brecknockfhire,  which  forcing  its  way  through  a deep  channel  worn  in  the  rocks, 
falls  into  the  Little  Ebwy,  and  gives  to  the  place  the  appellation  of  Nant  y glo, 
or  the  Cold  Brook. 

\^^e  called  upon  Mr.  Hertford,  fon  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  whom  I had 
cafually  met  at  Pont  y Pool,  and  who  is  fettled  with  his  family  in  this  fequeftered 
fpot.  After  refrefliing  ourfelves  with  a hearty  meal  at  his  hofpitable  board, 

which 

“ clear  idea  of  her  white  face  and  well  formed  counte- 
“ nance.  The  men  wore  white  cravats  ; ;md  I always 
“ think  they  were  the  perfeft  refemblance  of  perfons 
“ who  lived  in  the  world  before  my  time ; for  there 
“ is  a refemblance  of  their  form  and  countenances 
“ Hill  remaining  in  my  mind.”  p.  75,  75. 

• This  belief  mull  be  very  general  in  thefe  parts, 
if  half  of  what  the  author  lays  is  true.  “ I alfo  rea- 
“ fonably  apprehend  that  a well  attelled  relation  of 
“ apparitions  and  agencies  of  fpirits  in  the  world,  is 
“ a great  means  to  prevent  the  capital  infidelities  of 
“ Atheifm  and  Sadducifm,  which  get  much  ground 
“ in  fome  countries  ; /or  in  Wc.Us,  where  fuch  tbiuge 
« have  often  happened,  and  fometimes  fill  do  iti  fmt 
“ places,  ibo'  hut  feldom  now,  we  fcarce  meet  with  anj 
“ who  qucjlian  the  being  and  apparition  of  i/irits." 

p.  83. 

\ Faithful  Shepherdefs. 


« my  aunt,  Elizabeth  Roger,  my  mother’s  filler.  In 
« the  day  time,  fomewhat  early  in  the  morning,  but 
“ after  fun  rifing,  from  Havodavel  towards  my  fa- 
“ ther’s  houfe,  at  Pen  y Llwyn,  at  the  end  of  the 
“ upper  field  of  Kae  yr  Keven,  by  the  way-hde 
” which  we  were  palfing,  I faw  the  likenefs  of  a 
“ Iheepfold  with  the  door  towards  the  fouth,  and 
“ over  the  door,  inftead  of  a lintel,  the  refemblance 
“ of  a dried  branch  of  a tree,  I think  of  a hazel  tree ; 
“ and  within  the  fold  a company  of  many  people ; 
“ fome  fitting  down,  and  fome  going  in  and  coming 
“ out,  bowing  their  heads  as  they  palfed  under  tire 
‘‘  branch.  It  feemed  to  me  as  if  they  had  been  lately 
dancing,  and  that  there  was  a mufici.an  among 
“ them.  Among  the  rell,  over  againll  the  door,  I 
“ well  remember  the  refemblance  of  a fair  woman 
“ with  a high  crown  liat,  and  a red  jacket,  who 
“ made  abetter  appeanance  than  the  rell,  and  whom  I 
“ think  they  feemed  to  honour : I have  flill  a pretty 
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which  the  keennefs  of  the  mountain  air,  and  a long  ride  from  Pont  y Pool,  made 
us  doubly  relifh,  he  kindly  accompanied  us  to  the  works,  confifting  of  two  fur- 
naces, feveral  forges,  a fleam  engine,  and  the  neceffary  buildings  and  machinery  for 
fmelting  and  forging  the  iron  ore,  w'hich  abounds  in  the  vicinity.  They  belong  to 
Hill,  Hertford,  and  company,  and  are  held  under  a long  leafe  from  the  owners  of 
the  Blaenavon  works;  they  were  finilhed  at  a vafl:  expence,  in  1795;  after  being 
worked  a year,  were  difcontinued  on  account  of  a mifunderflanding  between 
the  proprietors,  and  are  haftening  to  decay.  A long  range  of  flone  cottages, 
built  againft  the  fide  of  a rock,  was  conftrudted  for  the  workmen ; each  cottage 
conlifts  of  two  flories,  which  form  two  tenements,  without  communication  ; the 
entrance  to  the  lower  part  is  in  front,  and  the  doors  of  the  upper  tenements  open 
to  a ledge  behind,  which  is  cut  in  the  rock,  and  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
range.  The  difcontinuance  of  the  works  impreffed  me  with  much  regret,  as  they 
had  already  given  a new  life  and  fpirit  to  thefe  dreary  regions,  and  would  foon 
have  fertilifed  the  furrounding  diftridl.  The  refidence,  however,  of  Mr.  Hert- 
ford, is  attended  with  confiderable  advantage : the  adjacent  grounds  have 
been  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  an  extenlive  tra6l  of  moor,  which  formerly  pro- 
duced only  heath  and  fern,  has  been  converted  into  pafture,  and  yields  excellent 
hay. 

After  thanking  Mr.  Hertford  for  his  kind  attention,  we  croffed  an  elevated  2/'^ 

tract  of  moor,  and  paffed  round  the  northern  extremity  of  a mountain,  under  a 
tumulus  which  crowns  its  fummit,  and  is  called  the  Beacon  by  the  natives.  The 
Beacon  mountain,  fometimes  called  the  Blaenau  hill,  is  a narrow  and  elevated 
ridge,  which  ftretches  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Ebwy,  and  terminates  near 
the  point  of  their  jundllon.  The  road  which  we  had  traverfed  from  Cwm  Tilery 
to  Xant  y Gig,  runs  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ridge,  and  that  which  we  now 
entered  near  the  iron  works  of  Hertford,  Partridge,  and  Company,  paffes  under  its 
weftern  fide,  through  the  vale  of  the  Great  Ebwy. 

In  a general  defcription  this  vale  would  appear  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Little 
Ebwy  ; it  is  bounded  by  ranges  of  hills  feathered  with  trees,  and  traverfed  by  a 
mountain  torrent.  Yet  nature  always  prefents  a different  afpecl,  and  from  rocsk, 
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woods,  and  waters,  forms  endlefs  combinations,  which  though  fimilar  In  defcrlp- 
tion,  are  varied  In  appearance.  The  fcenery  here  Is  wilder,  and  more  romantic, 
the  plain  narrower,  the  acclivities  fteeper,  the  torrent  more  rapid  and  confined, 
the  woods  more  gloomy  and  impervious ; the  ftreams  pour  through  the  glens, 
and  rufh  down  the  hills  in  greater  abundance,  and  there  are  fewer  habitations. 
A L has  alfo  introduced  a ftriking  ditference  ; in  the  other  vale,  the  path,  con- 
tinually afcending  and  defcending,  ran  along  the  rugged  fides  of  the  Beacon 
mountain ; here  the  way  is  a rail  road  carried  over  an  artificial  terrace, 
in  a waving  line  near  the  edge  of  the  banks  overhanging  the  torrent.  This 
way,  though  eafy  for  travellers,  and  ftriking  from  its  curvilinear  direftion, 
appears  uniform  in  comparifon  with  the  rugged  tracks  worn  in  the  other 
valley. 

We  continued  along  the  road  above  five  miles,  and  pafied  on  our  left 
two  beautiful  cwms  or  glens,  opening  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Beacon 
mountain,  and  watered  by  tranfparent  rills,  which  fall  into  the  Great  Ebwy. 
The  firft  called  Cwm  Mythve,  from  the  little  ftream  Mythve,  is  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  contains  a few  cottages  and  fields  of  pafhure  on  its 
floping  declivities  in  the  midfl:  of  furrounding  thickets ; the  other,  denomi- 
nated Cwm  Beeg,  from  the  ftream  which  dallies  through  it,  is  fliort, 
fteep,  and  woody.  A neat  farm  houfe,  called  Aberbeeg,  ftands  in  a ro- 
mantic pofition  at  the  extremity  of  this  glen,  at  the  point  where  the  foam- 
ing waters  of  the  torrent  rufli  into  the  Great  Ebwy.  A little  beyond  the 
vale  terminates,  and  the  two  branches  of  the  Ebwy  unite ; a picfturefque  feene, 
which  I had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  examine  ; the  weather,  which  had 
hitherto  favoured  us,  changed  to  rain,  the  evening  approached,  and  we  had  ftill  a 
journey  of  feveral  miles  over  the  moors  to  Pont  y Fool.  I could  only  obferve, 
as  we  mounted  a fteep  afeent  to  Lanhiddel,  a narrow  plain  of  rich  meadows, 
divided  into  fmall  farms  ftretching  on  each  fide  of  the  rapid  Ebwy,  and  bounded 
by  abrupt  and  wooded  declivities. 

At  Lanhiddel  we  baited  our  horfes  at  a public  houfe,  and  ftrolled,  in  the  midfl; 
of  a violent  fliower,  to  the  church,  which  is  fituated  on  the  fummit  it  is  a fmall 
2 but 
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but  ancient  gothic  building,  conftrudled  in  the  moft  Ample  form,  without  a 
tower  or  belfry,  the  bells  being  placed  under  the  roof,  and  the  ropes  defcending 
into  the  church.  The  church  yard  is  planted  with  twelve  old  yew  trees, 
which  furround  the  church,  and  add  to  the  folemnlty  of  the  fcene  : it  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Ithel,  with  whofe  merits  and  genealogy  1 am  wholly  unac- 
quainted. 

On  the  north-weftern  fide  of  the  church  are  the  remains  of  a fortified  poft, 
confifting  of  a fmall  tumulus  and  circular  entrenchment,  which  commu- 
nicated with  each  other  j within  the  latter  are  veftiges  of  fubterraneous 
walls,  faced  with  hewn  ftone,  and  not  lefs  than  nine  feet  thick ; at  a little 
diftance  to  the  weft  is  a higher  mound  or  barrow.  Thefe  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  fortrefs,  called  Caftell  Taliurum  by  the  natives,  who 
could  not  explain  the  meaning,  but  faid  it  was  neither  Welth  nor  Englifli. 
Thefe  words  are  fuppofed  to  be  a corruption  of  Caftrum  Italorum ; I have  not 
been  able  to  difeover  any  traces  of  its  founders  or  proprietors,  yet  the  name  has 
led  fanguine  admirers  of  clafTic  antiquity,  to  aferibe  its  conftrudtion  to  the 
Romans.  According  to  the  plan  annexed,  thefe  remains  do  not  bear  a Roman 
character,  but  were  probably  ereded  by  the  Britons,  and  afterwards  occupied 
and  ftrengthened  by  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Gw'ent. 


We  left  Lanhiddel  as  the  day  was  haftening  to  its  clofe,  and  rode  over  the 
moors,  expofed  to  the  pitilefs  ftiower,  with  juft  light  fufficient  to  enable  my  com- 
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panlon  to  fteer  his  courfe  through  an  uncertain  and  doubtful  track.  We  for- 
tunately reached  the  extremity  of  the  common  before  it  was  quite  dark,  and 
defeended  to  Pont  y Pool,  over  the  ridge  of  the  Keven  y Krib,  down  a craggy 
path,  which  was  rendered  extremely  llippery  by  the  drenching  rain.  I was 
delighted  on  regaining  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  my  comfortable  quarters 
at  Pont  y Pool  park,  after  a journey  of  fourteen  hours. 
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Excurftonfrom  Pont  y Pool  to  Crumlin  Bridge  and  Rljca. — Jmdlion  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Ebwy. — Valley  of  the  Ebzvy. — Newbridge. — Abercarn. — Rifca. — Excur- 
fionfrom  Rifca  to  Penllwyn. — Bydwellty. — Crofs  Pen  Main. 

TN  confequence  of  the  fatisfafUon  I experienced  in  the  expedition  to  Aber- 
^ yflwith,  I waited  with  fome  impatience  till  the  weather  appeared  fufficiently 
fettled,  to  continue  my  tour  in  the  mountains.  For  feveral  days  it  rained  with- 
out intermiflion,  and  I was  apprehenfive  that  I Ihould  quit  the  country  without 
gratifying  my  curiofity.  Fortunately  the  rain  at  length  fubfided,  and  I rode 
from  Pont  y Pool  park,  with  a guide,  procured  by  Mr.  King,  the  civil  and  in- 
telligent landlord  of  the  red  lion,  who  was  formerly  gamekeeper  to  lord  Pem- 
broke. I paired  the  town  of  Pont  y Pool,  crolfed  the  canal,  and  afcended  by 
the  fide  of  an  impetuous  and  turbid  torrent,  along  a rail  road  leading  to  fome 
valuable  iron  works  belonging  to  Mr.  Leigh,  fituatcd  in  the  midll  of  a wood. 
I reached  the  fummit  of  the  afcent  at  the  extremity  of  a fmall  lake,  forming  the 
rcfervoir  of  the  canal,  from  which  the  torrent  ilTues,  and  falls  down  the  lides  of 
the  fteep  in  a fucceffion  of  cataracts  ; this  lake  is  of  an  oblong  fhape,  about 
two  miles  In  circumference,  and  ftretches  along  the  foot  of  the  north-eallern  ex- 
tremity of  Mynydd  Maen,  which  here  terminates  in  an  abrupt  precipice  ; the 
upper  part  bare,  heathy,  and  intermixed  with  crags  ; the  middle  and  lower  parts 
covered  with  trees,  which  overhang  the  tranfparent  furface  of  the  water.  As  I 
paired  clofe  to  its  edge,  I obferved  numerous  trees  Handing  upright  under  the 
water,  which  had  been  partly  covered  by  the  increafe  of  the  refervoir,  and  partly 
overflowed  by  the  continual  rains  which  prevailed  in  the  fummerof  1799. 
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A road  fufficiently  broad  for  carriages  runs  along  a narrow  and  level  defile 
between  the  Mynydd  Maen  and  Keven  y Krib,  amid  wild  and*romantic  fcenery, 
enlivened  by  ripling  dreams,  which  gulh  from  the  fides  of  the  eminences,  and 
flow  towards  the  lake.  Two  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  defile,  the  bleak 
mountain  of  Mynydd  Maen  trends  to  the  fouth,  and  is  fucceeded  by  a range  of 
lower,  but  more  fertile  and  wooded  hills,  broken  by  narrow  dingles.  In  this  fe- 
queftered  route  we  pafled  only  a a fingle  cottage,  until  we  afcended  a gentle 
rife,  and  came  to  a fecond  refervoir,  which  fupplies  the  Crumlin  branch  of  the 
canal;  it  is  more  ufeful  than  pidurefque,  being  an  artificial  piece  of  water, 
bounded  by  a fquare  embankment.  Defcending  from  the  brow  of  this  rifing 
ground,  we  crofled  a torrent,  and  followed  the  courfe  of  the  ftream,  which  iflues 
from  the  refervoir,  down  a gentle  declivity,  through  meadows  and  corn  fields,  to 
Crumlin  bridge,  where  the  fecond  branch  of  the  canal  commences. 

As  the  weather  was  delightful,  and  I had  ample  leifure,  I here  left  the  guide, 
and  rode  along  the  valley  to  the  junction  of  the  two  Ebwys,  which  I did  not 
examine  in  my  laft  excurfion.  The  fcenery  at  the  jumflion  is  mod  delightful ; 
on  one  fide  the  Great  Ebwy  rufhes  througli  the  vale  which  I traverfed 
in  my  laft  excurfion  ; on  the  other  the  Little  Ebwy,  foaming  through 
a hollow  and  narrow  glen,  emerges  from  a thick  wood  ; thefe  two  branches 
dafli  round  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  Beacon  mountain,  and  unite  at  its 
foot. 

Two  Hone  bridges  are  thrown  over  the  Little  Ebwy,  within  a few  paces  of  each 
other ; one  fupports  the  rail  road,  the  other  was  the  common  pafs  before 
its  confirudion,  I crofled  the  latter,  near  which  (lands  a ftone  cottage 
with  a group  of  trees  overhanging  its  roof,  and  walked  through  a grove  of  alders 
to  another  bridge  over  the  Great  Ebwy,  from  whence  a path  leads  up  the 
woody  fide  of  the  m.ountain  which  bounds  the  valley.  I remained  for  a 
confiderable  time  leaning  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  abforbed  in  contem- 
plation of  the  pidurefque  objeds  around  me  ; objeds  that  recalled  to  my  recol- 
iedion  the  milder  cafl;  of  mountain  fcenery,  which  I formerly  fo  much  admired  in 
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the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  drew  a tear  of  fympathy  and  regret  for  the  fate  of 
that  once  happy  and  delightful  country  *. 

Slowly  returning  to  the  junction,  I purfued  my  courfe  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ebwy,  which  rolls  on  with  an  accumulated  body  of  waters,  and  following  the 
fhape  of  the  hills,  bends  in  a gentle  curve,  as  they  project  or  recede.  The 
vale  is  alternately  expanded  and  contracfted,  and  forms  a fucceffion  of  oval 
plains  ; in  fomc  places  it  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  torrent,  and  by  the  rail  road 
running  under  precipitous  rocks;  in  others  it  fpreads  into  fields  of  corn  and 
paflure,  amidfl  the  variety  and  wlldnefs  of  forefl  fcenery.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  vale  I reached  the  canal,  and  palling  on  to  Crumlin  bridge,  rejoined  the 
guide,  who  was  impatiently  watching  for  my  return. 

From  Crumlin  bridge,  I continued  along  the  fide  of  the  canal  to  Rlfca,  and  was 
as  much  pleafed  with  the  fingularlty  of  the  views  in  this  route,  as  I was  alfedled 
with  the  romantic  fcenery  in  the  .fequeflered  vale  I had  juft  quitted.  The  road 
over  which  I pafled  is  the  towing  path,  carried  along  a narrow  ridge  on  the 
edge  of  the  canal,  and  at  the  top  of  an  elevated  embankment.  On  the  left, 
the  canal  winds  at  the  foot  of  overhanging  rocks,  fringed  with  wood  ; below  the 
Ebwy  is  feen  from*  the  elevation  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  here  pent  up  in  a narrow 
gulph,  there  fpreading  its  devaftations  in  a wider  clrannel : the  contrail  between 
the  tranquil  w'aters  of  the  canal,  and  the  rapid  eddies  of  the  torrent,  burfting 
through  groves  of  alder  and  foaming  over  fragments  of  rock,  is  peculiarly 
ftrikins:. 
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At  Newbridge,  fo  called  from  a bridge  which  crofTes  the  Ebwy,  large  quanti- 
ties of  coal  are  brought  down  a rail  road,  from  the  mines  of  Mynydd  Yflwyn, 
and  conveyed  by  the  canal  to  New^port.  Between  Newbridge  and  Rifca,  nu- 
merous houfes,  mills,  forges,  and  ham.lets,  are  fcattered  on  the  ftde  of  the  canal, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebwy,  and  the  whole  valley  becomes  a fefene  of  buftlc 
and  adlivlty. 


1 pafled  on  the  left  not  lefs  than  four  of  thole  wooded  glens  wdiich  are  fre- 
quent in  thefe  parts;  they  are  called  Cwms  by  the  natives,  and  give  a pleating 

diverfity 

* Written  in  Anguft,  t/og, 
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diverfity  to  the  uniform  range  of  hills  ; rapid  torrents  rufli  down  their  hollows^ 
and  after  fupplying  the  canal,  pour  their  fuperfluous  waters  into  the  Ebwy  j one 
of  thefc,  called  Cam,  which  defeends  from  Mynydd  hlaen,  gives  the  name  of 
Abercarn  to  the  place  where  the  principal  iron  works  are  fituated.  On  the  right 
the  mountains  are  lefs  broken  with  dingles ; their  lower  parts  are  covered  with  un- 
derwood,  and  their  heathy  tops  overhang  and  darken  the  torrent. 

About  two  miles-  from  Abercarn  defeending  from  the  canal,  I entered  the 
ftony  road  leading  tlirough  the  vale, which  here  expands  to  the  breadth  of  half  a 
mile,  and  is  rich  in  wood,  pallure,  and  corn.. 

In  my  v/ay  to  Rifca,  I crofled  a bridge  over  a rail  road,  lately  formed  by 
Mr.  Edward  Jones,  who  rents  under  Mr..  Morgan  of  Ruperra  fome  mines  of  lead,- 
calamine,  and  coal,  in  Machen  Hill,, on  the  oppolTte  fide  of  the  Ebwy..  The  ex- 
pedition and  fecurity  wdth  which  the  cars  are  conveyed  up  and  down  the  fteep 
fide  of  the  precipice,  appear  fingular  to  a fpedtator  on  the  bridge..  Two  paralleh 
rail  roads  are  carried  from  the  canal  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Ebwy,  along^ 
which  two  cars  are  drawn  up  and  let  down  at  the  fame  time,  by  means  of'an 
engine ; they  appear  to  pafs  each  other  alternately,  like  buckets  in  a well  j a 
boy  defeends  with  the  empty  car,  nearly  midway,  and  after  adjufling  the  ma^ 
diinery  is  again  drawn  up  with  the  loaded  car,  which  empties  the  coals  into  the 
boats  of  the  canal. 

Following  the  courfe  of  the  Ebwy  at  a little  diflance  from  its  banks,  where  it 
iofes  itfelf  in  an  abyfs  of  trees,  and  flows  under  the  deep  fides  of  Machen  Hill,, 
heard  but  not  feen,.  I reached  Rifca,  a village  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
vale,  and  under  the  precipitous  crags  of  Twyn  Barlwm.  Having  taken  fome 
refrefliment  at  a public  houfe,  and  difmiffedthe  guide,  I continued  my  journey 
to  Caerau,  where  I did  not.  arrive  till  late  in.  the  evening. 

Anxious  to  complete  my  tour  in  the  mountains,  I quitted  Caerau  early  next 
morning,  in  company  with  Mr.  Evans,  and  returned  to  Rifca.  Having  break- 
faded,  we  mounted  our  horfes,  rode  along  the  vale,  and  eroded  the  Ebwy  near 
the  indux  of  the  Sorwy,  over  Pont  y Cymmer  •,  where  I obferved  recent  traces 
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of  the  terrible  ravages  occafioned  by  the  inundation  of  the  torrent.  Soon  after- 
wards we  afcended  the  fide  of  the  hill,  which  bounds  the  vale,  and  continued 
along  an  elevated  ridge,  through  thickets,  corn  fields,  and  meadows,  fprinkled 
with  hamlets,  watered  by  numerous  torrents,  and  overlooking  the  Sorwy.  The 
features  of  this  vale  are  more  wild  and  romantic  than  thofc  of  the  Ebwy  ; it  is 
narrower  and  deeper  ; and  the  flielving  declivities,  laid  out  in  meadows,  iiretch 
to  the  edge  of  the  torrent,  v/hich  roars  in  a profound  abyfs,  obfcured  by  over- 
hanging trees.  We  pafled  under  Caerllwyn,  or  the  high  place  of  the  encamp- 
ment, defcended  to  the  banks  of  the  Sorwy,  crofifed  over  a ftone  bridge,  and 
went  up  a fteep  road,  leading  to  Penllwyn,  v/here  we  enjoyed  a pleafing  view 
of  the  vale,  which  feemed  to  ftretch  in  a femicircular  direition. 

Penllwyn  Houfe,  the  ancient  manfion  of  a collateral  branch  of  the  Morgan  fa- 
mily, is  delightfully  fituated  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence  overhanging  the  Sorwy, 
in  the  mldft  of  arable  and  pafture  grounds,  which  defcend  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rumney.  Thelaft  male  of  this  line  w^as  Henry  Morgan,  who  died  without 
iflue  in  1757.  From  his  popularity  and  influence  in  thefe  parts,  he  was  called  the 
king  of  the  hills;  and  in  a contefled  election  has  been  known  to  pour  down  with 
•a  numerous  body  of  voters,  with  w'hom  thefe  diftriits  were  peopled.  His  name 
is  ftill  mentioned  with  endearment,  by  thofe  who  experienced  his  hofpitality  and 
■Renevolence,  and  their  defendants  are  taught  to  revere  his  memory.  On  his 
death  his  fifter  Florence  conveyed  the  eftate  to  her  hufband  John  Jones,  efq.  of 
Lanarth,  and  it  now  belongs  to  their  grandfon. 

The  manfion  is  now  a farm  houfe,  and  contains  few  traces  of  its  former  occu- 
piers, except  two  paintings  ; one  reprefents  a whole  length  figure  of  a man  in 
a buff  jacket,  with  a fword  pendent  from  a fafh  acrofs  his  flioulders,  holding  a 
fpear  in  his  right  hand ; his  head  bare,  and  hal-r  flowdng,  in  the  coflume  of 
the  age  of  Charles  the  firfi: ; a boy  with  a beautiful  countenance,  in  a red  drefs, 
is  delivering  to  him  his  helmet ; both  have  large  boots  and  gilt  fpurs.  The  other 
pi(5ture  reprefents  a lady  in  a black  hood  and  gown,  with  flaflred  fleeves,  fitting  ; 
near  her  is  the  figure  of  the  fame  boy,  holding  a fpear  in  one  hand,  and  her  gloves 
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in  theother.  They  are  the  portraits  of  a Mr,  Morgan  and  his  wife  ; he  was  of  the 
Lantarnam  family,  and  fettled  at  Penros ; the  boy  is  their  fon,  who  was  unfor- 
tunately killed  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Caerleon..  His  only  daughter  married 
Edmund  Morgan  of  Penllwyn  ; the  father  of  Henry  and  Florence,  Thefe 
pi61:ures  feem  to  be  of  the  age  and  ftyle  of  Dobfon,  and  are  in  good  prefervation. 
The  venerable  a])pearance  of  this  old  manfion  is  much  heightened  by  the  fliade 
of  fome  tall  and  fprcading  fycamores,  which  feem  coeval  with  the  building. 

From  Penllwyn,  we  walked  acrofs  fome  pleafant  meadows  to  Bydwellty  place, 
a feat  likewife  belonging  to  that  collateral  branch  of  the  Morgan  family  which 
was'fettled  at  Caerleon  ■,  to  whofe  defcendant,  Mifs  Morgan,  it  now  belongs.  It 
is  alfo  converted  into  a farm  houfe ; and  exhibits  remains  of  former  fplendor 
and  antiquity,  in  feveral  gothic  arches  and  doorways. 

In  vlliting  the  farm  houfes,  as  well  in  the  hilly  dlftrlTs  as  In  other  parts 
of  Monmouthfiiire,  I was  ftruck  with  the  enormous  quantity  of  bacon  with 
which  they  are  ftored,,  frequently  obferving  feveral  ranges  of  flitches  fufpended' 
from  the  deling  of  the  kitchen.  Bacon  is  almofl:  the  only  meat  ferved  at  the  tables 
of  the  farmers,  and  with  vegetables  and  the  produdlons  of  the  dairy,  forms  their 
diet.  Thin  oat  cakes  are  a common  fubftitute  for  bread,  and  the  repafts  are 
enlivened  by  the  cwrw,.  their  national  liquor,  which  the  claflic  writers  have  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  cerevitia,  and  which  is  immortalizeddn  the  fongs  of  the 
bards ; to  defcend  to  common  language,  it  is  new  ale  in  a turbid  ftate,  before  it 
is  clarified  by  fermentation.  To  perfons  accuftomed  to  clear  and  old  malt  liquor, 
this  beverage  is  extremely  forbidding  to  the  fight,  and  naufeous  to  the  tafte  ; 
but  I had  fo  much  of  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  my  veins,. that  I foon 
became  accuftomed  to  their  cwrw,  and  preferred  it  to  our  Saxm  beer. 

The  principal  articles  of  diet  among  the  labourers,  are  oat  cakes,  potatoes, 
milk,  and  cheefe,  with  an  inferior  fpecies  of  cwrw.  Almofl  every  cottage  is  provid- 
ed with  a fmall  garden,  and  the  greater  part  are  even  enabled  to  keep  acow,  which 
ranges  the  commons  for  fubfiftence.  The  comforts  of  the  cottager  are  increafed 
by  the  abundance  of  fuel,  either  of  coal  or  wood,  which  prevails  in  every  part  of 
the  country  i and  the  price  of  labour  being  the  fame  as  in  moft  of  the  counties  in 
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England,  with  thefe  additional  comforts,  the  condition  of  the  peafantry  in  Mon- 
mouthlhire  is  very  advantageous. 

It  is  impoflTible  to  travel  in  Monmouthfhire  without  being  ftruck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  neatnefs  and  cheerfulnefs,  which  refults  from  the  cuftom  of  white- 
vvalhing  the  houfes;  on  account  of  tlie  abundance  of  lime,  this  operation  is 
annually  performed,  both  within  and  without,  and  greatly  contributes  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  white  colour  of  thefe  dwellings,  fcattered  along  the 
fummits  and  tides  of  the  hills,  and  furrounded  with  foliage  of  different  hues,  con- 
hderably  heightens  the  picflurefque  effedt  of  the  diverfified  landfcapes. 

From  Bydwellty  place  we  walked  through  the  fields,  till  we  remounted  our 
horfes,  and  continued  along  a ftrait  broad  road,  which  was  in  many  parts  pitched 
or  paved  with  large  flag  ftones,  and  exhibited  occalional  veftiges  of  an  ancient 
caufeway.  In  one  of  the  introdudlory  chapters  I ha,ve  fully  deferibed  its  appear- 
ance, and  given  the  reafons  which  induced  me  to  believe  that  it  was  the  fite 
of  a Roman  way  ; it  led  us  along  the  level  fummit  of  the  mountain  to  Bydwellty 
church,  fituated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  a fruitful  expanfe  of  hill  and  dale, 
in  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  and  Brecknock,  which  comprehends 
the  rich  vale  of  Camo ; the  diffridfs  fertilifed  by  the  Rumney  j the  romantic 
vallies  of  the  Ebwy  and  Sorwy ; and  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  and  undulating 
country  I vlfited  in  thefe  excurfions.  This  varied  and  exteniive  view  flruck 
me  with  no  lefs  admiration  than  furprlfe  j and  I did  not  omit  to  exprefs  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Evans  for  the  pleafure  which  I had  derived  from  the  wilds 
of  Monmouthfhire.  The  church  of  Bydwellty  is  a gothic  flrudture  of  fome 
antiquity  ; the  fquare  embattled  tower  is  built  with  brown  rubble,  and  colgned 
with  hewnftone;  the  battlements  as  well  as  the  body  are  white-waflred.  The 
infide  confifts  of  a nave,  a north  aifle,  and  chancel ; the  nave  and  chancel  are 
feparated  from  the  north  aifle  by  a range  of  low  pointed  arches,  repofing 
on  maflive  columns,  the  fhafts  two  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
not  more  than  three  feet  and  a half  in  height.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Sannan, 
another  Welfh  faint,  of  whofe  lineage  and  merits  I am  ignorant,  and  is,  with 
Bedwas,  held  in  commendam  by  the  fee  of  Landaff.  The  church  yard  is  fur- 
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iTounded  with  vefliges  of  ancient  entrenchments,  but  are  fo  much  effaced  by 
the  plough,  that  their  exad  form  cannot  be  afcertained. 

A lane  winds  down  the  fteep  fides  of  a rugged  declivity  to  the  banks  of  the 
'Sorwy,  where  a bold  ftone  bridge  of  a tingle  arch  is  thrown  over  its  rocky  chan- 
nel. The  view  from -the  bridge  is  peculiarly  wild;  the  glen  diminiflied  to  a 
hollow  between  lofty  and  fteep  eminences  covered  with  forefts,  is  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  the  impetuous  torrent.  In  this  folitary  fpot,  a peafant  has  fixed  his 
cottage,  and  cleared  a fmall  piece  of  paflure  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  river. 
From  the  bridge  we  mounted  the  oppofite  eminence,  and  paffed  through  the 
difiriefi:  of  Crofs  pen  Main,  which  exhibits  a fucceflion  of  farms  and  cottages, 
fometimes  detached  and  fometimes  in  fmall  groups.  The  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  freeholders,  and  their  dwellings  difplay  an  appearance  of  comfort 
and  independence  which  is  highly  pleafing.  In  the  midfl;  of  the  hamlet  is  a fmall 
but  neat  public  houfe,  where  fportfmen,  who  frequent  thefe  mountains  for 
growfe  fliooting,  are  accommodated  for  the  night.  About  half  a mile  farther, 
the  road  divides,  near  the  brow  of  the  eminence  overlooking  the  Ebwy;  Mr, 
Evans  followed  the  branch  leading  by  Newbridge  to  llifca,  and  I defeended 
a fleep  road,  covered  with  loofe  ftones  like  the  bed  of  a torrent,  towards  Crumlin 
bridge,  enjoying  the  profped  of  the  vale  from  Newbridge  to  the  jundion  of  the 
two  rivers. 

I had  frequently  experienced  the  good  effeds  of  Mr.  Evans’s  interpofition 
with  the  natives  who  were  unacquainted  with  Englifli,  but  I never  felt  greater 
regret  at  his  abfence  than  when  I called  at  the  public  houfe  : the  only  perfon 
within  was  an  old  woman,  who  in  reply  to  my  requeft  of  refrefhment  for  myfelf, 
and  corn  for  my  horfe,  repeatedly  anfwered  “ dim  Saefonaeg”  or  no  Englifli. 
After  ineffedual  attempts  to  make  myfelf  underftood,  I fortunately  articulated 
cwrw,  which  brought  a fmile  on  her  countenance,  and  a mug  of  ale  on  the 
table ; ftill,  however,  I was  without  refrefhment,  and  my  horfe  without  corn, 
and  we  had  faded  nearly  twelve  hours.  While  I was  meditating  whether  I fliould 
feek  another  public  houfe,  or  continue  my  journey  to  Pont  y Pool,  1 was  relieved 
irom  my  embarraffment  by  a labourer,  who  called  for  a mug  of  cwrw ; as  he 
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ipoke  both  Engllfh  and  WeHh,.  he  explained  my  wants ; I made  a hearty  meal  on 
Tome  toafted  bread  and  cheefe,  the  rare  bit  of  the  country,  and  divided  the 
cwrw  with  my  horfe  ; T took  the  liquor,  and  he  the  grains,  the  only  provender 
to  be  obtained  in  the  place.  Our  refpedlive  meals  did  not  detain  us  long;  I 
crofTed  Crumlin  bridge,  and  continued  to  Pont  y Pool  park,  along  the  fame 
defile  which  I before  traverfed,  the  pleafing  fcenery  of  which  was  foftened  by' 
the  gleams  of  thei  moon  fliining  on  the  furface  of  the  lake  at,  the  eaftern  extre™- 
mity  of  the  vale,. 
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J\oad  from  Pont  y Pool  to  Abergavenny. — Mamhilad. — Lanover. — Church. — Ancient 
Families  of  Cecil  and  Rumfey. — Excurfons  to  Coed  y Prior  and  Goyire. 

T N my  way  from  Pont  y Pool  to  Abergavenny,  I croffed  the  Avon  Lwyd,  over 
^ a bridge  called  Pont  y Moel,  at  the  extremity  of  Mr.  Leigh’s  park,  and  in  a 
mile  entered  the  high  road  leading  from  Newport  to  Abergavenny*.  Soon  after- 
wards I paffed  the  church  of  Lanvihangcl  Pont  y Moel,  and  a farm  called  Great 
'Monkfwood,  which  was  formerly  a religious  houfe  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Tin- 
tern,  and  preferves  the  appearance  of  its  former  condition  in  its  gothic  doorways. 
A little  beyond  the  road  divides  j one  branch  leads  to  Ulk  by  Little  Monkfwood 
farm  and  chapel,  at  the  foot  of  wooded  eminences ; the  other,  which  I followed, 


turns  to  the  north,  and  proceeds  flrait  to  Mamhilad,  a village  with  a fmall  gothic 
church,  wliich  is  a chapel  ofeafe  to  Lanover.  The  church  yard  contains  no  lefs 
than  twelve  fine  yew  trees,  of  which  the  girth  of  the  largeft  was  twenty-five  feet. 

From  Mamhilad  the  road  continues  in  a reiSiilinear  direflion;  leaves  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Waddington,  at  Lanover,  on  the  right,  crofles  the  Ulk  at 
Lanellen,  over  a wooden  bridge,  and  joins  the  high  road  from  the  New  Paifage, 
Ulk,  and  Monmouth,  oppofite  Coldbrook  houfe,  about  a mile  from  Aberga- 
venny. Of  all  the  roads  I traverfed  in  this  delightful  country,  part  of  this  from 
Pont  y Pool  to  Abergavenny  is  not  the  lead  interefting;  the  country  is  gently 
waving,  Hopes  gradually  into  the  vale  of  the  Ulk,  and  for  a confiderable  way 
commands  the  ferpentine  courfe  of  that  beautiful  river.  It  is  Ikirted  on  the 


weftern  fide  by  a chain  of  undulating  hills,  commencing  with  the  rich  eminence 

of 
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ef  Pont  y Pool  park,  mantled  with  w'ood,  and  interfperfed  with  occafional 
fields  of  corn  and  paflure,  till  they  approach  the  naked  ridge  of  the  Blorenge. 

Lanover  houfe,  the  feat  of  Benjamin  Waddington,  efq.  is  fituated  to  the  right 
of  the  high  road,  nearly  midway  between  Pont  y Pool  and  Abergavenny.  In  this 
Belightful  fpot  I conftantly  experienced  a kind  and  hofpltable  reception,  and 
pafled  much  of  my  time  during  my  continuance  in  Monmouthlhire  the 
commodious  diftance  from  Abergavenny,  Lanfanfraed,  Clytha,  Ufk,  and  Pont  y 
Pool  park,  enabled  me  to  enjoy  the  foclety  of  my  friends,  while  I was  exploring 
the  beauties  of  the  adjacent  country. 

The  parifh  of  Lanover,  comprehending  an  extenfive  diilricl:,  Rretches  beyond 
Blaenavon  and  Pont  y Pool,  and  is  the  mother  church  of  the  chapels  of  Trevethin, 
Mamhilad,  and  Capel  Nywydd, 

The  houfe  Hands  on  a gentle  rife,  near  the  torrent  Rhyd  y Mirch,  wLich  falls 
from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  ripling  through  the  grounds,  haflens  tow'ards 
the  Ulk.  In  the  front  the  rich  meadows  fink  into  an  oval  vale,  inter* 
fe<Hed  by  the  meandering  Ufk,  and  Ikirted  by  a range  of  gentle  elevations, 
dotted  with  numerous  feats  churches  and  hamlets ; beyond  thefc  rife  in  a grand 
fucceflion,  hills  and  mountains  w'hich  combine  the  varieties  of  light  and 
lhade,  and  vie  in  the  contrail  and  fingularity  of  their  forms.  The  extre- 
mity of  the  vale  Is  clofed  by  the  Clytha  hills,  mantled  with  v/ood;  the 
elegant  and  wooded  fwell  of  the  Little  Skyrrid  is  backed  by  the  majellic  top 
of  St.  Michael’s  mount  i the  gloomy  and  irregular  mafs  of  the  Black  mountains 
bound  the  diftant  horizon ; to  thefe  fucceed  the  rullet  fummits  of  the  Gaer  and 
Brynaro,  the  four  Pen  y Vale  Hills,  which  form  beautiful  undulations  above  the 
town  of  Abergavenny,  and  are  crowmed  by  the  Sugar  Loaf.  Beyond  the  Sugar 
Loaf,  the  pcrfpedlve  of  the  Vale  of  the  Ulk  terminates  in  the  rugged  crags  in 
the  vicinity  of  Crickhow'el ; oppolite,  towers  the  magnificent  Blorenge,  and  joins 
the  chain  of  hills  which  ftretch  to  Pont  y Pool, 

In  no  part  of  Monmouthflaire  are  the  forms  of  thefe  mountains  more  beauti- 
fully contralled  ; the  flowing  outline  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  here  prefented  itfelf  wnth 
peculiar  effed,  particularly  at  the  dole  of  evening,  when  the  fun  gradually  de- 
clines behind  the  Blorenge  j the  valley  was  immerfed  in  lhade,  the  hollows  be- 
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tween  the  mountains  filled  with  luminous  vapour,  and  the  fummit  tinged  with 
a purple  hue,  till 

“ Twilight  grey 
“ Had  in  her  fober  livery  all  things  clad.” 

The  church  of  Lanover  flands  in  a romantic  pofition,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ulk^ 
about  half  a mile  from  the  houfe ; it  is  a handfome  gothic  edifice,  confifling^of  a 
high  embattled  tower  of  hewn  ftone,  a nave,  and  a chancel,  and  by  the  care  of 
Mr.  Waddington  is  kept  in  an  extraordinary  Rate  of  order  and  neatnefs.  On 
examining  the  fepulchral  infcriptions,  I was  ftruck  whth  a fingular  inftance  of  that 
pride  of  anceftry  forwdiich  the  Welfli  were  formerly  diflinguiflied,  which  excited 
emulation  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  furnifhed  themes  of  never  failing  incenfe  to 
the  bards  of  yore  : 

“ Here 
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“ Here  lyeth  the  bodies  of  Wiillam  Prichard, 

“ Of  Lanovor,  Efquier,  and  of  Matthew  Prichard, 

“ Of  Lanovor,  Efc|.  His  fonne  and  Heire  lineally 
“ Defccnded  from  the  Bod)"e  of  Cradocke 
“ Vraich  vras  Earle  of  Hereford  and  Prince 
“ Betweene  Wye  and  Seaverne.” 

The  creft  of  the  Prichard  family  is  likewlfe  carved  at  the  back  of  their  pew  ; a 
wiverne’s  head,  erafed,  holding  in  the  mouth  a hand  couped  at  the  wrift,  with  an 
I’jifcrlption  : “ The  armes  of  M,  P.  of  Lanovor,  Efquier.”  This  ancient  family 
refidcd  at  Lanover  Court,  in  this  parifli,  now  a farm  houfe,  and  were  fuccceded 
by  the  Rumfeys,  who  unable  to  derive  their  origin  from  a knight  of  the  round 
table,  and  a companion  in  arms  of  king  Arthur,  yet  yielded  unwillingly  the 
palm  of  defcent  to  their  predecdfors.  At  the  back  of  the  fame  pew  is  a dexter- 
hand  grafping  a fword,  with  an  infeription ; “ The  armes  of  Water  Romfey 
“ of  Lannovor,  Efquier,  Linealie  defeended  from  the  Bodie  of  Sir  Water  Rumfey, 
“ Knight,  Lord  Baronet  of  the  Lordfhippe  and  Town  of  Rumfey  in  Hamplhire.” 
Thefe  inferiptions  are  ftrikingly  contrafted  with  the  modefl  epitaph  of  a de*- 
feendant  of  the  great  Cecil  family  ; 

Here  under  lyeth  y=  Body 
of  Walter  Cecil : Efq,  who  depart 
ed  this  Life  y®  i8.  day  of  April, 

“ Anno  Dom.  1754.  Aged  69  years,” 

The  fhield  of  arms  * alone  marks  his  athnity  to  the  earls  of  Exeter  and  Salifbury; 
their  common  anceftor,  Robert  Sitfylt  T or  Cecil,  afhfted  Robert  Fitzhamon  in  the 
conqueft  of  Glamorgan i his  defeendant  Richard,  lord  of  Altyrynnis,  left  two  fons, 
Philip,  and  David  fcated  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnfliire,  and  anceftor  of  the  earls 
of  Salifbury  and  Exeter.  Philip,  the  eldeftfon,  was  proprietor  of  Altyrynnis,  and 
his  defeendants  had  large  pofTehions  in  Herefordlhire  and  Monmouthfhire.  WaL 
ter,  here  interred,  was  the  laft  of  this  family  who  pofTefled  Lanover  houfe  he  was 
great  grandfather  to  Mr.  Cecil,  of  the  Duffrin  near  Grofmont,  and  commifTioner 

of 

* Parry  of  tei)  argent  and  azure  j over  all  fix  tyrynnis ; and  are  alfo  borne  by  the  marquis  of  Sa- 
cfcutcheons,  three,  two,  and  one,  fable,  charged  each  lilbuiy  and  the  carl  of  Exeter, 
with  a lion  rampant,  argent : the  lame  arms  are  em*  t Dugdale’s  Baronage,  art.  Cecil, 
blazoned  in  the  windows  of  the  old  manfion  at  Al- 
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of  the  ftamps  at  Monmouth,  who  fold  it  in  1786  to  Mr.  Sever,  of  Bromyard  in 
Herefordfliire,  from  whom  it  was  purchafed  a few  years  ago,  by  Mr,  Waddington. 

A pleafant  road  runs  from  Lanover  church,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  rapid 
and  limpid  Ufk,  to  the  village  of  Lanellen,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Ellen.  A wooden  bridge  is  thrown  acrofs  the  river, 
which,  like  all  mountain  torrents,  is  here  peculiarly  fubjedt  to  fudden  inunda- 
tions j I crofled  it  one  evening  in  my  way  to  Abergavenny,  during  the  rainy 
autumn  of  1799,  confined  in  a deep  and  narrow  channel ; but  in  returning  on 
the  following  morning,  the  ftream  had  nfen  to  fo  great  a height,  that  I paffed  it 
with  the  utmofi:  difficulty.  The  current  poured  with  violence  through  the  hollow 
roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  overflowed  the  hedges,  and  fpread  its  devafta- 
tions  far  and  wide:  in  feveral  places  the  water  reached  my  horfe’s  girths,  and  had 
I delayed  my  return  an  hour,  the  bridge  would  have  been  utterly  impaffiable. 
"J'his  inundation,  however  terrible  to  the  natives,  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
ihe  fcenery  ; as  I rode  along  the  flope  of  the  hills,  overhanging  the  vale,  the  Ufk 
appeared  fwollen  into  an  expanfe  of  waters,  as  broad  as  a lake,  and  as  impetuous 
as  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube  iffuing  from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

Next  to  the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  principal  feature  of  the  variegated  landfcape,  in 
the  environs  of  Lanover,  is  the  weftern  chain  of  hills  which  extend  to  Pont  y 
Pool.  On  a general  view,  and  at  fome  diftance,  they  appear  to  forma  continu- 
ous and  uniform  ridge  ; but  are  a fucceffion  of  eminences,  feparated  by  dingles, 
which  are  clothed  with  thickets,  and  watered  by  lively’ torrents.  The  Blorenge, 
fo  often  mentioned,  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  this  chain,  and  its  ter- 
nunation  is  eafily  diftingulfbed,  by  the  bare  and  hoary  fummit,  from  which 
its  charafteriflic  appellation  is  derived  The  hills,  which  fucceed  to  this 
bleak  mountain,  exhibit  an  undulating  furface,  thickly  mantled  with  wood, 
form  a pleafing  back  ground  in  every  point  of  view,  and  refemble,  more  than  any 
1 have  hitherto  feen  in  England,  the  hills  in  the  lower  regions  of  Switzerland. 

In  one  of  our  morning  excurfions,  Mr.  Waddington  conducted  me  to  the 
fummit  of  the  Coed  y Prior,  or  Priory  Wood,  a fmall  undulating  eminence  a^ 
the  foot  of  the  Blorenge.  It  derives  its  name  from  a wood  on  the  top  and  tides, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Abergavenny,  and  is  now  in  the  potfeffion 

of 
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of  Mr.  Swiiinerton  j from  its  fituation,  it  might  with  more  propriety  be  called  the 
Little  Blorenge.  About  half  a mile  from  Lanover  houfe,  we  croffed  Nant 
Organ,  a rapid  ftream,  and  gently  afcended  the  left  bank  as  it  rulhed  down  the 
wooded  declivity.  Several  receffcs  of  pafture  on  the  margin  of  the  limpid  torrent, 
embowered  in  wood,  convey  a ftriking  refemblance  of  Alpine  fcenes. 

This  eminence  is  feparated  from  the  Blorenge,  by  a dingle  watered  by  lively 
rills  that  defcend  into  the  Uik.  In  our  progrefs  we  fometimes  palfed  through 
deep  thickets,  at  other  times  croffed  open  commons,  covered  with  fern  and  heath, 
until  we  reached  the  higheft  point,  over  which  lowers  the  bleak  top  of  the  Blo- 
renge, and  which  commands  an  interefting  view  of  that  fafcinating  combination  of 
hill  and  dale,  plains  and  mountains,  which  I have  fo  often  attempted  to  defcribe. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Waddington,  I alfo  made  feveral  excurfions  into  the 
diftrift,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Lanover,  between  the  high  road  and  the  town 
of  Ufk,  which  deferves  to  be  vifited  for  its  lingular  wildnefs.  The  hamlet 
of  Goytre,  or  Coedtrev,  in  the  midft  of  this  region,  derives  its  appellation 
from  the  forefts  with  which  it  is  furrounded,  and  abounds  with  delight- 
ful recelTes  and  pleafant  glades  dotted  with  white  cottages.  Mr.  Waddington 
remarked,  that  this  diftri(T  continually  reminded  him  of  the  wilds  of  America; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  our  rides,  pointed  out  to  me  a houfe  recently  built  by  a gen- 
tleman, who  paffed  great  part  of  his  life  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
chofe  this  fequeftered  fpot,  from  its  ftriking  refemblance  to  the  fcenes  which  were 
familiar  to  him  from  his  infancy. 

The  hamlet  is  a colledlion  of  fcattered  cottages,  placed  at  confiderable  diftances 
from  each  other.  A farm  houfe  adjoining  to  the  church  bears  the  appearance  of  a 
decayed  manfion,  and  isalmoft  the  only  object  in  the  vicinity.  The  fituation  of 
the  church  itfclf,  ftanding  on  a rife,  and  embofomed  in  the  wood,  is  no  lefs  pic- 
turefque  than  that  of  Lanover,  though  of  a different  caft ; the  fimplicity  of  the 
form,  without  a tower,  and  in  the  early  ftyle  of  gothic  architedlure,  accords  with- 
the  furrounding  fcenery. 

The  few  bye-roads,  which  interfetfl  this  tradl,  are  ftrait,deep,  narrow,  and  ftony, 
and  exhibit  occafional  traces  of  paved  caufeways,  which  prove  that  it  was  former! 
more  frequented  than  at  prefent. 
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Coldbrook  Houfe. — Proprietors. — Anecdotes  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams. 

j^OLDBROOK  houfe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abergavenny,  is  diftin- 
guifhed  for  the  refidence  of  two  perfons  equally  memorable  in  their  time, 
though  for  different  qualifications  j the  one  fir  Richard  Herbert,  whofe  charadter 
I have  before  delineated,  the  intrepid  foldier  and  flower  of  chivalry;  the  other, 
fir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  the  polifhed  courtier,  and  the  votary  of  wit  and 
pleafure. 

On  the  death  of  fir  Richard  Herbert,  the  effcate  and  manfion  of  Coldbrook 
came  to  his  eldefl;  fon  fir  William,  and  continued  in  his  defeendants,  the  ninth  of 
whom,  fir  James  Herbert,  dying  in  1709,  without  ilfue  male,  the  eftate  and  feat 
were  conveyed  by  Judith,  his  foie  daughter  and  heirefs,  to  her  hufband  fir  Thomas 
Powell,  of  Broadway,  in  the  county  of  Caermarthen,  one  of  the  juftices  of  the 
court  of  king’s  bench.  On  their  death  without  ilfue  male,  the  fortune  was 
divided  between  their  three  daughters : the  landed  property  was  fold ; the 
eftate  and  manfion  of  Coldbrook  were  purchafed  by  major  Hanbury  of  Pont  y 
Pool,  and  fettled  on  his  third  fon  Charles,  who,  in  confequence  of  the  will  of  his 
godfather  Charles  Williams  efq,  of  Caerleon,  alfumed  the  name  of  Williams, 
and  is  well  known  under  the  appellation  of  fir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams, 
Charles  Hanbury  (Williams)  was  born  in  1709,  and  educated  at  Eton,  where 
he  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  claflical  literature;  a^d  having  finiflied  his 
ftudies,  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Europe,  Soon  after  his  return  he 
aftumed  the  name  of  Williams,  obtained  from  his  father  the  eftate  of  Cold-r 
brook,  and  efpoufed,  in  1732,  lady  Frances  Coninglby,  youngeft  daughter  of 
Thomas  earl  of  Coningfby. 

On 
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On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1733,  he  was  eleded  member  of  parliament  for 
tlie  county  of  Monmouth,  and  uniformly  fupported  the  adminiftration  of  fir 
Robert  Walpole,  whom  he  idolifed  : he  received  from  that  minifter  many  early 
and  confidential  marks  of  efteern,  and  in  1739  was  appointed  by  him  pay- 
mafter  of  the  marines.  His  name  occurs  only  twice  as  a fpeaker,  in  Chandler’s 
Debates ; but  the  fubftance  of  his  fpeech  is  given  in  neither  inftance. 

Sprightlinefs  of  converfation,  ready  wit,  and  agreeable  manners,  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  the  firft  talents ; he  was  the  foul  of  the  cele- 
brated coterie,  of  which  the  moft  confpicuous  members  were,  lord  Hervey,  Wln- 
nington,  Horace  Walpole  (late  earl  of  Orford)  Stephen  Fox  (earl  of  Ilchefter)  and 
Henry  Fox  (lord  Holland)  with  whom  in  particular  he  lived  in  the  ftrideft  habits 
of  intimacy  and  friendQiip.  At  this  period  he  diilinguiflied  hlmfelf  by  political 
ballads  remarkable  for  vivacity,  keennefs  of  invedive,  and  eafe  of  verfifica- 
tion.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  fatire  to  politics,  but  defeended  into 
private  life  ; with  much  wit  and  little  delicacy,  he  wrote  a fevere  lampoon  on 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  HufTey,  afterwards  lord  Beaulieu,  with  Ifabella,  daughter 
and  heirefs  of  John  duke  of  Montague,  and  widow  of  William  duke  of 
Manchefler,  whofe  exquifite  beauty  attraded  general  admiration  ; 

“ Wide  was  the  extent  of  her  commands, 

“ O’er  fertile  fields,  o’er  barren  lands 

“ She  firetch’d  her  haughty  reign  r 
“ The  coxcomb,  fool,  and  man  of  fenfe, 

“ Youth,  manhood,  age,  and  impotence, 

“ With  pride  receiv’d  her  chain*,”' 

The  ode  was  written  in  1743,  foon  after  the  marriage,  and  confined  to  the 
perufal  of  his  intimate  friends  j but  copies  being  indifcreetly  circulated,  it  became 
public  in  1746,  to  the  chagrin  and  difTatisfadion  of  the  author. 

Mr.  HufTey  bore  the  fevere  attack  with  great  forbearance ; but  the  Hibernian 
Tpirit  was  roufed  by  the  illiberal  fatire  againft  the  whole  nation  ; 

**  Nature 

* ode  to  Henry  Fox,  efq.  on  the  marriage  of  the  duchefs  of  Manchefler. 
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Nature  indeed  denies  them  fenfe  j 
“ But  gives  them  legs,  and  impudence, 

“ That  beats  all  underftanding 

and  feveral  Irilli  gentlemen  in  London  feem  to  have  entered  into  a combinatioii 
to  challenge  the  author.  To  avoid  a fucceffion  of  duels,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  prudently  retired  into  Monmouthllrire,  though  he  did  not  himfelf 
entertain  ferious  apprehenfions  of  danger  *.  His  abfence,  and  the  intervention 
of  friends,  cooled  the  anger  of  thofe  whom  his  fatire  had  provoked,,  gave 
them  time  to  refledt  on  the  abfurdity  of  converting  a national  into  a perfonal 
quarrel,  and  their  caufe  was  juftly  avenged  by  feveral  counter  lampoons,  which 
vied  with  his  own  in  fprightlinefs  and  wit  d'. 

In  1746  he  was  inftalled  knight  of  the  bath,  and  foon  after  his  return  t.Q 
London,  ap>pointed  envov  to  the  court  of  Drefden  j a miflion  which  his 

lampooners 


Thefe  fails  are  principally  drawn  from  a letter  written  to  him  by  his  friend  Mr.  Pox,  which  is  preferved  ip 

the  colle<?tion  at  Pont  y Pool : 


War  Office,  Sept,  6.  1746. 

My  dear  fir  Charles, 

You  mav  well  wonder  I have  not  wrote  to  you, 
but  I have  thought  fo  much  about  the  fcrape  your 
laft  ode  has  been  like,  and  may  Hill  be  like  to  draw 
you  into,  that  I could  not  write  without  endeavour- 
ing to  inform  you  of  the  truth,  and  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  various  reports  that 
have  been  made  about  it. 

What  is  certain,  I believe,  is  that  Hufley  came  to 
Holland  houfe  to  enquire  for  you  fome  hours  after 
you  went.  You  know  I thought  It  natural  that  he 
might  expoftulate  with  you  about  it;  but  as  he  ac- 
tually fet  out  for  Ireland  laft  Sunday,  to  ftay  at  lealt 
till  May,  I thought  it  certain,  and  ftill  think  that  re- 
fentment  mult  drop  and  be  forgot.  But  it  has  been 
too  ftrongly  to  have  no  grounds  reported,  that  the 
Iriffi  (to  Ihew  they  have  underftandings)  have  deter- 
mined to  make  an  irreconcileable  quarrel  of  it , and 
that  a dozen  or  fourteen  had  entered  into  mutual 
promifes  that  the  firft  who  met  ffiould  aft'ront  you  j 
and  farther,  that  one  Mr.  Mervin  had  promil'ed  Mr. 
H'jflVy  to  be  his  proxy  in  the  quarrel  as  foon  as  you 


ffiould  come  to  town.  You  may  laugh  at  all  this; 
but  I do  alTure  you  at  the  lame  time,  that  every  body 
ridicules  and  condemns  it.  Your  ferious  friends,  and 
I in  the  firft  place,  think  it  puts  you  in  a difagreeable 
lituation,  and  I am  heartily  and  exceffively  concerned 
about  it. 

Lord  Harrington  will  talk  to  Dumville  about  it, 
and  thinks  as  I do,  and  other  pains  v/iH  be  taken  to 
bring  thefe  gentlemen  to  better  fenfes  than  their 
own;  and  I flatter  myfelf  that  it  fubfides,  and  the 
ridicule  of  making  a perfonal  quarrel  of  a national 
refledtion,  mull  be  acknowledged,  I have  heard  too, 
that  Mr.  Mervin  fays  his  alking  for  you  at  White’s 
was  as  Mr.  Hufley's  meflenger,  not  on  his  own  ac» 
count, 

But  I ftill  think  you  will  run  rifque  of  being  af- 
fronted, though  the  abfurd  engagement  to  challenge 
you  they  will  be  afliamed  of  j and  what  good  telling 
you  all  thi.s  dos,  I don't  know,  .put  you  can’t; 
imagine  how  veiy  uneafie  I have  been  and  ffiall  ho 
about  it  till  I am  hire  ’tis  all  over.” 

f “ Stop,  Hop,  my  Heed,  hail  Cambria,  hail,  &c," 
Who's  that,  what,  Hanbiuy  the  lyric, 
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lampooners  Imputed  to  cowardice  *,  but  which  he  attributes  to  a nobler  mo- 
tive ; his  affliftion  for  the  death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Winnington,  which  threw  him 
into  a temporary  fit  of  deep  melancholy,  and  confiderably  affeded  his  health.  An 
epitaph  -f-  which  he  compofed  to  his  memory,  is  written  with  much  feeling,  and 
a letter  to  fir  Thomas  Robinfon  on  that  event,  does  honour  to  his  friendfhip. 

“ I am  here  a good  deal  retired,  and  in  a melancholy  way,  which  I have  been  in 
ever  fince  the  death  of  my  friend  Mr.  Winnington,  in  whom  my  country  loft  an 
ufeful  citizen,  and  I the  man  upon  earth  I lovd  the  beft.  ’Twas  upon  his  death 
I begd  the  king  to  fend  me  abroad,  and  refigned  a very  profitable  employment  to 
come  out  of  a country  where  I mifsd  an  objed;  that  I efteemd  and  honourd 
very  highly,  and  where  every  thing  daily  put  me  in  mind  of  him.  When  he 
dy’d  he  had  much  the  beft  intereftof  any  man  in  England  with  the  king;  and  had 
three  times  in  one  day  returned  the  chancellour’s  of  the  exchequer  feal  into  the 
king’s  hand,  who  wou’d  fain  have  forc’d  it  upon  him  ; but  he  was  fteady  to  his 
friends,  and  the  caufe  in  which  he  had  embark’d,  and  proof  againft  the  temptation 
of  power  itfelf 

The  votary  of  wit  and  pleafure  was  Inftantly  transformed  into  a man  of  bufinefs, 
and  the  author  of  fatirical  odes  penned  excellent  difpatches.  He  was  well  adapted 
for  the  office  of  a foreign  minifter,  and  the  lively  no  lefs  than  the  folid  parts  of 
his  character,  proved  ufeful  in  his  new  employment : flow  of  converfation,  fpright- 
linefs  of  wit,  politenefs  of  demeanour,  eafe  of  addrefs,  conviyialty  of  difpofition, 
together  with  the  delicacy  of  his  table,  attraded  perfons  of  all  defcriptions.  He 
had  an  excellent  tad  for  difcriminating  charaders,  humouring  the  foibles  of 
thofe  with  whom  he  negotiated,  and  conciliating  thofe  by  whom  the  great  were 
either  diredly  or  indiredly  governed. 

In  1749  he  was  appointed,  at  the  exprefs  defire  of  the  king,  to  fucceed  Mr. 
Legge  as  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Berlin;  but  in  1751  re- 
turned to  his  embafly  at  Drefden.  During  iiis  refidence  at  thefe  courts,  he 

tranfaded 

* “ Think  you,  becaufe  you  bafely  fled,  ■)-  See  flr  Charles  H.  Williams’s  Odes. 

“ To  Saxony  to  hide  your  head,  “ Near  his  paternal  feat,  here  buried  Hes,&c.” 

“ On  odes  you  ftill  may  venture  ?”  &c.  J Grantham  papers.  Drefden,  July  lo,  N.  S.  174T. 
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tranfa(5led  the  affairs  of  England  and  Hanover  with  fo  much  addrefs,  that  he  was 
difpatched  to  Peterfburg,  in  a time  of  critical  emergency,  to  conduit  a negotiation 
of  great  delicacy  and  importance. 

The  difputes  concerning  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  poffeffions  in 
North  America  threatened  a rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  France ; hof- 
tilities  were  on  the  point  of  commencing  in  America,  and  France  had  re- 
folved  to  invade  the  Low  Countries  and  the  eleilorate  of  Hanover,  and  to  excite 
a continental  war.  With  this  view  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles  propofed  to  the 
king  of  Pruflia,  to  co-operate  in  invading  the  electorate,  and  attacking  the 
dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  liitherto  the  infeparable  ally  of  England. 
The  Britifli  cabinet,  alarmed  at  this  afpeCt  of  affairs^  formed  the  plan 
of  a triple  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Auftria,  and  lluflia,  and  to 
promote  the  negotiation,  the  king  repaired  to  Hanover,  accompanied  by  the 
earl  of  Holdernefle,  fecretary  of  ftate. 

Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  arrived  at  St.  Peterfburg  in  the  latter  end  of 
June  i the  negotiation  had  been  already  opened  by  Mr.  Guy  Dickins^  who  lately 
occupied  the  poft  of  envoy  to  the  court  of  Ruflia  5 but  his  character  and  manners, 
were  not  calculated  to  enfure  fuccefs.  He  was  treated  with  coldnefs  and  referve 
by  the  emprefs,  and  had  rendered  himfelf  highly  offenfive  to  the  great  chancel- 
lor count  Beftucheff. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  the  new  embaffador  things  immediately  wore 
a favourable  afpeCt  ; at  his  prefence  all  obftacles  were  inftantly  removed, 
and  all  difficulties  vanifbed.  The  votaiy  of  wit  and  pleafure  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  gay  and  voluptuous  Elifabeth ; he  attached  to  his  caufe  the  great 
duke,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Peter  the  third,  and  his  confort  the  princefs 
of  Anhalt  Zerbft,  who  became  confpicuous  under  the  name  of  Catherine  the 
fecond.  All  the  minifters  vied  in  loading  him  with  marks  of  attention  and  ci- 
vility ; he  broke  through  the  ufual  forms  of  etiquette,  and  united  in  his  favour 
the  difcordant  views  of  the  Ruffian  cabinet  j he  conciliated  the  unbending 
and  fufpicious  Beftucheff  j warmed  the  phlegmatic  temper  of  the  vice  chancellor 

count 
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count  Voronzoff;  and  gained  the  under  agents,  who  were  enabled, by  petty  intrigues 
and  fecret  cabals,  to  thwart  the  intentions  of  the  principal  minifters.  He  fulfilled 
literally  the  tenor  of  his  own  expreflions,  that  he  would  “ make  vfe  of  the  honey-moon  of 
“ hts  minifryf  to  conclude  the  convention  as  fpeedilyas  poffibleon  the  bed  terms 
which  could  be  obtained  j he  executed  the  orders  of  the  king,  not  to  fign  any 
treaty  in  which  an  attack  on  any  of  his  majefty's  allies,  or  on  any  part  of  his 
electoral  dominions,  was  not  made  a cafus  foederis ; in  fix  weeks  after  his 
arrival  at  St.  Peterfburg,  he  obtained  the  fignature,  without  ufing  all  the 
full  powers  intruded  to  him  by  the  Britifh  cabinet,  and  indantly  tranfmitted 
it  to  Hanover. 

His  fanguine  imagination  exaggerated  the  merit  of  his  fervices ; and  he  fondly 
expected  an  indantaneous  anfwer  filled  with  expreflions  of  high  applaufe.  Some 
time,  however,  elapfed  before  any  anfwer  arrived  ; at  length  the  expected  mef- 
fenger  came ; he  feifed  the  difpatches,  and  opened  them  with  extreme  impatience, 
in  the  prefence  of  his  confidential  friend  count  Poniatowfki,  aftewards  king  of 
Poland.  In  a few  minutes  he  threw  the  letter  which  he  was  reading  on  the  floor, 
druck  his  forehead  with  both  his  hands,  and  remained  for  fome  time  abforbed 
in  a deep  reverie.  Turning  at  length  to  count  Poniatowfki,  he  exclaimed, 
“ Would  you  think  it  poflible  ? Indead  of  receiving  thanks  for  my  zeal  and 
activity  in  concluding  the  convention,  I am  blamed  for  an  informality  in  the  fig- 
nature,  and  the  king  is  difpleafed  with  my  efforts  to  ferve  him 

This  exceflive  difappointment  threw  him  into  a date  of  defpondency,  and  was 
probably  one  caufe  of  his  fubfequent  derangement.  To  the  embaffador  at 
Peterfburg,  the  condu(d  of  the  Britifh  cabinet  was  an  enigma,  which  was  foon 
explained.  During  the  period  which  elapfed  between  the  arrival  of  fir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams  at  Peterfburg,  and  the  receipt  of  the  convention  at  Hanover, 
an  extraordinary  and  uriexpecded  change  had  taken  place  in  the  politics  of  the 
Britifh  cabinet;  Maria  Therefa,  apprehenfive  of  an  attack  from  the  king  of 
Pruflia,  refufed  to  proted  the  eledorate  of  Hanover,  if  invaded  in  confequence 

of 

• This  interefting  anecdote  I received  from  the  late  king  of  Poland  himfelf  in  1785. 
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of  a rupture  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  difputes  in 
America ; flie  eluded  fending,  in  conformity  with  the  articles  of  the  barrier  treaty, 
the  ftipulated  number  of  troops  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  fufpefted  of 
maintaining  a fecret  correfpondence  with  the  court  of  Verfailles;  hence  the 
Britifli  cabinet  were  reduced  to  a ftate  of  fufpence,  and  the  king  was  alarmed  for 
the  fafety  of  his  German  dominions.  At  this  critical  juncture,  private  overtures 
from  the  king  of  Pruffia,  through  the  channel  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic,  were 
eagerly  received ; the  earl  of  Holdernefle  was  difpatched  to  Brunfwic,  and  a 
fecret  negotiation  opened  with  the  court  of  Berlin  *. 

Hence  the  efforts  of  fir  Charles  to  prejudice  the  emprefs  Elifabeth  againft  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  and  in  favour  of  Auftria,  were  adverfe  to  the  views  of  the  Britifli 
miniflry  ; hence  the  fignature  of  the  convention,  and  the  profufe  expenditure  of 
money  which  procured  its  immediate  conclufion,  were  not  fubjefts  of  applaufe.. 
An  objedion  was  made  againft  two  of  the  articles,  as  well  as  againft  an  infor- 
mality in  the  fignature,  and  the  king  expreffed  his  difapprobation  in  terms  of 
the  higheft  difpleafure.  The  convention  was  to  be  re-executed  with  confiderable 
alterations,  and  the  efforts  of  the  embaffador  direded  to  fupport  the  new  fydem- 
of  continental  politics. 

In  promoting  thefe  views  he  was  no  lefs  indefatigable,  though  lefs  fuccefsful  than 
in  his  former  exertions.  He  obtained  indeed  the  fignature  of  a new  convention,, 
on  the  conditions  prefcribed  by  the  king  his  mafter,  but  could  not  fhake  the 
attachment  of  Elifabeth  to  Maria  Therefa,  or  allay  her  perfonal  enmity  to 
Frederic  the  fecond,  who  had  excited  her  refentnient  by  farcaftic  animad- 
verfions. 

The  French,  availing  themfelves  of  thefe  circumftances,  fent  the  chevalier 
Douglas  (a  gentleman  of  Scottifti  extradion,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Mac- 
kenzie) to  counterad  the  efforts  of  the  Britifli  embaffador.  Their  interefts  were 
efpoufed  by  the  vice  chancellor  Voronzof,  but  they  found  a ftill  more  pow- 
erful advocate  in  count  Ivan  Schuvalof,  the  favourite  of  Elifabeth,  who  was 

flattered 

* Difpatches  from  the  earl  of  Holdernefle  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  and  fir  Benjamin  Keene.  Keene’s 
Papers. 
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flattered  with  the  attentions  of  the  court  of  Verfailles,  and  laboured  to  intro- 
duce a French  embaffador.  In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  Douglas,  fupplled  with 
large  fums  of  money,  and  fkilled  in  intrigue,  fucceeded  in  rendering  the  conven- 
tion, ineffeftual,  and  in  cementing  the  alliance  between  Ruflia  and  Auftria,  by 
the  intervention  of  France. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  fir  Charles  was  treated  by  the  emprefs  with  cold- 
nefs  and  referve  ; he  was  avoided  by  the  principal  courtiers ; and  reports  were 
induftrioufly  circulated  of  the  king’s  difpleafure,  and  of  his  fpeecly  recal.  The 
irkfomenefs  of  his  fituation,  and  the  decline  of  his  health,  rendered  him  de- 
firous  to  retire  from  this  fcene  of  bufinefs  in  the  latter  end  of  1756,  “ Dif- 

“ appointment,”  as  he  afterwards  feelingly  obferved  in  a letter  to  the  earl  of 
Holderneffe,  “ in  every  thing  I undertook,  and  vexation  at  not  being  able  to 
“ exert  myfelf  in  the  manner  I ought,  and  wifhed  to  do,  added  to  my  long  111- 
“ nefs,  made  me  refolve  not  to  remain  here  in  a fituation  almoft  ufelefs  to  my 
“ fovereign,  and  dangerous  to  my  own  health 

In  confequence  of  repeated  and  earneft  entreaties,  permiflion  was  granted  for 
his  return,  and  the  letter  of  recal  actually  forwarded  through  the  channel 
of  Mr.  MitcheL  BritilR  minifter  at  Berlin  but  the  kingof  Pruffia  fo  ftrongly 
remonftrated  againfl:  his  recal  at  this  critical  juncture,  that  Mr.  Mitchel  ven- 
tured to  fend  back  the  letter  to  the  earl  of  Holdernefle,  accompanied  with  the 
warmeft  eulo2;ium  of  his  charader  and  fervices. 

“ Your  lordfhip  is  informed,”  he  fays,  “ that  for  fome  months  paft,  fir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams  has  been  much  trufted  by  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  affairs  of  a 
very  delicate  nature.”  “ The  great  duke  and  duchefs  are  equally  well  difpofed 
to  the  king,  and  to  his  Pruffian  majefly.  It  is  therefore  humbly  fubmltted  to  your 
lordfhip,  whether  the  recalling  of  fir  Charles  Williams  at  this  time,  may  not  be 
very  prejudicial  to  their  affairs,  as  they  will  thereby  be  deprived  of  all  advice 
and  affiftance  from  a perfon  in  whom  they  have  great  confidence,  and  in  a con- 
juncture the  mofl  dangerous  and  critical  that  can  be  imagined ; nor  is  it  poffible 
to  remedy  this  by  fending  any  other  perfon  to  fucceed  fir  Charles  Hanbury 

Williams, 

* SirCliarles  Hanbury  Williams  to  the  earl  of  Holdernefie,  March  22,  N.  S.  1757. 
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Williams,  whofe  knowledge  and  connedUons  with  the  minifters  of  that  court 
cannot  be  eafily  transferred.  Far  lefs  can  his  intimacy,  and  friendfhip  with  the 
fucceflbr  to  the  crown,  be  devolved  upon  any  new  minifter  of  what  charadter 
foever 

The  earl  of  HoldernefTe  accompanied  this  flattering  teftimony  of  the  king  of 
Pruflia’s  confidence  with  a permiflion  to  return ; but  exprefled  the  fatisfadtion 
his  fovereign  would  derive  from  his  continuance  at  Peterfburg.  Sir  Charles  could 
not  withftand  the  earneft  entreaties  of  the  Pruflian  monarch,  and  the  condefcend- 
ing  requeft  of  his  royal  mafler ; he  continued  in  his  pofl:  until  all  his  efforts 
proved  unfuccefsful,  and  the  emprefs  coalefced  with  Auftria  and  France.  In  the 
midft  of  this  arduous  bufinefs  his  health  rapidly  declined,  his  head  was  occafion- 
ally  affedled,  and  his  mind  diftradled  with  vexation  ; the  irregularities  of  his  life 
irritated  his  nerves,  and  a fatiguing  journey  exhaufted  his  fpirits. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Hamburgh,  in  the  autumn  of  1757,  he  was  fuddenly 
fmitten  with  a woman  of  low  intrigue,  gave  her  a note  for  2,000,  and  a con- 
tradt  of  marriage,  though  his  wife  was  ftill  living ; he  alfo  took  large  dofes  of 
flimulating  medicines,  which  affedled  his  head,  and  was  conveyed  to  England  in 
a ftate  of  infanity.  During  the  paflage,  he  fell  from  the  deck  into  the  hold, 
and  dangeroufly  bruifed  his  fide ; he  was  blooded  four  times  on  board,  and 
four  times  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  England.  In  a little  more  than  a 
month,  he  recovered,  and  pafled  the  fummer  at  Coldbrook  houfe.  From  this 
place,  he  wrote  a letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Keith,  which  proves  the  calm  ftate  of 
his  mind,  and  breathes  the  warmth  of  paternal  affedlion  : 

“ By  a letter  which  I wrote  to  baron  Wolfe  fome  time  ago,  and  which  I don’t 
“ doubt  he  fhewed  you,  you  have  been  informed  already  of  the  wretched  ftate 
“ of  my  health,  both  at  Hamburgh  and  fince  my  return  to  England,  But  I am 
“ now  as  perfectly  well  as  ever  I was  in  my  life,  and  improving  this  charming 
place,  where  I hope  to  fee  you  one  day,  to  talk  over  things  that  nobody  but 
“ you  and  I in  England  underftand. 

“ My  beloved  lady  Eflex,  who  I alTure  you  has  a true  friendlhip  for  you,  and 

“ who 

• Mr.  Mitchel  to  the  earl  of  HoldernefTe,  Brunfwic,  Feb.  8,  1757. 
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“ who  I believe  efteems  you  as  much  as  any  man  in  the  world,  who  is  not  of  her 
“ own  family,  will  I hope  be  very  foon  here  to  pafs  away  the  beft  part  of  the 
“ fummer  with  me;  I leave  you  to  imagine  my  happinefs  in  feeing  her,  to  be- 
“ hold  what  I love  much  the  beft  in  the  world,  endowed  with  every  exterior 
“ charm,  and  an  infide  that  at  leaft  equals  her  beautiful  perfon.  Her  knowledge 
“ of  the  court  and  of  the  world  is  prodigious.  She  has  many  acquaintance 
among  her  own  fex,  and  two  of  the  moft  exemplary  women  we  have  in 
“ England  for  her  friends,  I mean  lady  Caroline  Fox,  and  the  countefs  of  Dalkeith. 
“ She  is  dillinguillied  more  than  any  woman  that  comes  to  court  by  the  king ; 
“ and  for  good  breeding  and  good  fenfe  has  hardly  hor  equal  in  England.  But 
“ one  thing,  which  perhaps  you  dont  know  about  her  is,  that  Ihe  fhines  full  as 
much  in  the  charafter  of  a good  houfewife,  as  fhe  does  in  that  of  a fine  lady ; 
“ and  that  all  the  accounts  of  my  lord’s  eftates,  and  the  expences  of  his  houfe,  are 
“ neatly  kept  in  books  by  her  own  hand.  In  fliort,  fhe  has  exceeded  all  my 
hopes,  and  requited  my  fondeft  wifhes  about  her ; and  I will  not  imagine  this 
“ defcription  to  be  tedious  to  you,  becaufe  I am  fure  the  friend  will  feel  and  read 
“ with  pleafure,  what  the  father  feels  with  tranfport,  and  writes  with  truth.” 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  1759,  he  relapfed  into  a ftate  of  infanity,  and  expired 
on  the  2d  of  November,  aged  50. 

His  official  difpatches  are  written  with  great  life  and  fpirit ; he  delineates 
charadlers  with  truth  and  facility;  and  defcribes  his  diplomatic  tranfacftions  with 
minutenefs  and  accuracy,  but  without  tedioufnefs  or  formality. 

The  verfes  of  fir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  were  highly  prized  by  his  contem- 
poraries, and  the  letters  of  his  friend  Mr.  Fox,  abound  with  extravagant  com- 
mendations of  his  poetical  talents ; but  in  perufing  thofe  which  have  been 
given  to  the  public,  and  thofe  which  are  ftill  in  manufcript,  the  greater  part 
are  political  effufions,  or  licentious  lampoons,  abounding  with  local  wit  and  tem- 
porary fatire,  eagerly  read  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  but  little  interefting 
to  pofterity.  Three  of  his  pieces,  however,  deferve  to  be  exempted  from  this 
general  charafter ; his  poem  of  Ifabella,  or  the  Morning,  is  remarkable  for  eafe  of 
verfification,  and  happy  difcrimination  of  charader;  his  epitaph  on  Mr.  Win- 
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nington  is  written  with  great  feeling;  and  his  beautiful  ode  to  Mr.  Pointz,  in  ho* 
nour  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  breathes  a fpirit  of  fublimity,  which  entitles 
the  author  to  the  rank  of  a poet,  and  excites  our  regret  that  his  mufe  was  not 
always  employed  on  fubje(fts  worthy  of  his  talents. 

Sir  Charles  left  by  his  wife  two  daughters,  Frances,  firft  wife  of  William  Anne 
late  earl  of  Effex,  and  Charlotte,  who  efpoufed  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle 
Waltingham,  youngeft  fon  of  the  earl  of  Shannon,  a commodore  in  the  navy. 
On  his  death  without  iffue  male,  the  eftate  and  manfion  of  Coldbrook  came  to 
his  brother  George,  who  died  in  1764,  and  now  belongs  to  his  fon  John  Han- 
bury  Williams,  efq.  the  prefent  proprietor. 

Coldbrook  houfe  is  delightfully  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Abergavenny,  on  the 
left  of  the  high  road  leading  to  Monmouth,  and  the  New  PatTage,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Little  Skyrrid,  in  the  midft  of  grounds  beautifully  diverfified,  and  richly 
clothed  with  oak,  beech,  and  elm. 

The  ancient  manfion  was  an  irregular  edifice,  with  a fquare  tower  at  each 
angle ; the  northern  front,  with  an  elegant  doric  portico,  was  conftrufted  by  fir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams.  The  houfe  contains  feveral  well  proportioned  apart- 
ments, but  is  more  calculated  for  a fummer  than  for  a winter  refidence,  as  it  is 
embofomed  in  the  wood,  and  the  principal  rooms  have  a northern  afpe6t.  It  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  prefent  proprietor,  but  the  furniture  and  decora- 
tions are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  time  of  fir  Charles. 

The  family  portraits  are  few  in  number  : two  heads  of  his  father  major  Han- 
bur}q  one  in  armour,  and  the  other  in  a red  night  cap,  copied  from  thofe  at  Pont 
y Pool ; a portrait  of  fir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  in  full  drefs,  with  the 
infignia  of  the  bath,  painted  in  1744,  foon  after  he  was  invefted  with  the 
order,  exhibiting  a countenance  remarkably  handfome ; another  fmaller  portrait 
in  his  more  advanced  age,  reprefents  him  leaning  his  cheek  upon  his  right  hand, 
and  holding  in  his  left  the  poem  of  Ifabella,  or  the  Morning ; it  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  Pont  y Pool,  but  of  a fmaller  fize  * ; whole  length  figures  of  his  two 
daughters  when  children. 

Befides 


See  the  annexed  engraving. 
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Befides  the  family  pictures,  are  a few  not  unworthy  of  notice  : Henrietta 
queen  of  Charles  the  firft,  and  a lady  unknown,  by  Vandyke,  in  his  beft  manner; 
heads  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  William  the  third,  and  queen  Mary;  George  the 
fccond,  in  his  royal  robes,  with  the  feeptre  in  his  hand ; the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land ; a whole  length  of  fir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  robes  of  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a prefent  from  the  minifter,  and  a copy  from  the  original  picture 
by  Vanloo,  now  in  the  Imperial  colle«5lion  at  Peterfburg,  from  which  feveral 
engravings  have  been  taken;  Frederic  the  fecond,  king  of  Pruffia;  Audrey, 
wife  of  Charles,  third  lord  vifeount  Townfhend,  of  whom  fo  many  witti- 
cifms,  which  flie  really  did  fay,  are  recorded,  and  of  whom  fo  many  (he  did 
not  fay  are  reported  ; John  lord  Hervey,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
fir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  as  lord  privy  feal,  by  Vanloo,  from  which  a 
print  has  been  engraven  ; and  a head  of  John  lord  Carteret,  afterwards  earl 
Granville. 

Among  feveral  other  heads  I noticed  thofe  of  fignora  Frafi,  the  celebrated 
finger;  Mrs.  Woffington;  Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  her  veteran  paramour  general 
Churchill : he  is  drawn  in  his  uniform,  and  “ well  drefj'ed  perriwig^"  and  brought 
to  my  recolledion  his  admirable  portrait,  delineated  by  fr  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams,  in  colours  more  animated  and  durable  than  were  ever  reprefented  on 
canvas : 

“ The  Gen’ra!  ! one  of  thofe  old  brave  commanders, 

“ Who  ierv’d  through  all  the  glorious  wars  in  Flanders ; 

“ F.-ank  and  good  natur’d,  of  an  honeft  heart, 

“ Loving  to  ad  the  fteady  friendly  part. 

“ None  led  through  youth  a gayer  life  than  he, 

“ Cheerful  in  converfe,  fmartin  repartee  ; 

“ Siveet  was  bis  night,  and  joyful  was  his  day, 

“ He  din’d  witli  Walpole,  and  with  Oldfield  lay. 

“ But  with  old  age  its  vices  came  along, 

“ And  in  narration  he’s  extremely  long; 

“ Exact  in  circun-tfiance,  and  nice  in  dates. 

He  each  minute  particular  relates. 


1 


2Sz  CHAPTER  20, 

If  you  name  one  of  Marlbro’s  ten  campaigns, 

He  tells  you  its  whole  ftory  for  your  pains ; 

“ And  Blenheim’s  field  becomes  by  his  reciting, 

“ As  long  in  telling  as  it  was  in  fighting. 

“ His  old  defire  to  pleafe  is  ftill  exprefs’d, 

“ His  hat ’s  well  cock’d,  his  perriwig ’s  well  drefs’d  j 
• “ He  rolls  his  ftockings  Bill,  white  gloves  he  wears, 

“ And  in  the  boxes  with  the  beaux  appears  ; 

“ His  eyes  through  wrinkled  corners  cad  theirrays  ; 

Still  he  looks  cheerful,  ftill  foft  things  he  fays ; 

“ And  ftill  rememb’ring  that  he  once  was  young, 

“ He  drains  his  crippl’d  knees,  and  ftruts  along.” 


i 
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CHAPTER  go. 


Upper  and  Lozver  Roads  from  Abergavenny  to  Monmouth. — Landeilo  Crejfeney. 


Family  of  Lewis. — Portraits  and  Anecdotes  of  Thomas  and  James  Howell. — 
Veftiges  of  the  Court  Houfe,  the  Refidence  of  Sir  David  Gam. — Remains  of  the 
Abbey  of  Grace  Dien. 

W O high  roads  lead  from  Abergavenny  to  Monmouth  ; the  lower,  which 


is  the  longed,  paffes  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Uik, 
leaving  Coldbrook  Houfe,  Lanfanfraed,  and  Clytha  on  the  left,  near  which  place 
it  turns  to  the  eafb,  through  Bringwin  and  Tregaer,  where  there  are  remains 
of  a tumulus  and  entrenchments,  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  It  continues 
through  Dynadow,  erodes  the  Trothy,  leaves  Treowen  on  the  left,  and 
W onaftow  on  the  right,  and  enters  Monmouth  at  the  gate  of  the  Monnow. 
The  upper  road,  which  is  fliorter,  but  more  hilly,  fkirts  the  northern  fide  of  the 
Little  Skyrrid,  paffes  through  Lanvaply,  Landeilo  Creffeney,  and  Rockfield, 
and  joins  the  lower  road  near  the  gate  of  the  Monnow. 

Landeilo  Creffeney*  is  fituated  nearly  midway  between  Abergavenny  and 
Monmouth,  and  is  the  refidence  of  Richard  Lewis,  efq.  to  whom  I was  more 
than  once  indebted  for  a kind  and  friendly  reception.  The  houfe  hands  in  a fertile, 
enclofed,  undulating,  and  richly  wooded  country,  and  commands  extenfive  views 
of  the  diflant  hills  and  mountains,  particularly  the  rough  ridge  of  the  Great 
Skyrrid,  which  rifes  above  the  cultivated  eminences,  crowned  by  the  majeftic 


ruins 


• The  village  of  Landeilo,  or  Lantilio  Crefleney,  feftion  of  two  roads ; the  name  fignlfying  the  church 
taives  its  name  from  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  of  St.  Teliau,  near  the  Crofs  Aflr. 

*:o  St.  Teliau,  and  from  an  afh  which  ftood  at  the  inter- 
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CHAPTER  30. 

ruins  of  White  Caflle.  A deep,  broad  and  extenfive  entrenchment,  in  the 
grounds  near  the  houfe,  and  an  artificial  mound  of  earth,  on  which  the  chilrch 
is  built,  feem  to  prove,  that  in  early  times  there  was  in  this  fpot  a place  of 
defence. 

Landeilo  Houfe  was  long  the  feat  of  a younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Powell, 
defcended  from  the  Herberts ; this  family  was  once  extremely  numerous,  parti- 
cularly in  this  part  of  Monmouthfliire,  and  feveral  of  their  feats  being  fituated 
near  the  Trothy,  it  became  a common  faying,  that  the  banks  of  the  Trothy  were 
never  without  a Powell.  The  male  line  being  exti-nft  on  the  death  of  Matthew, 
his  filler  Mary  conveyed  the  ellate  to  her  hufband  John  Lewis,  efq.  of  Caer- 
marthenlhire,  and  their  fon  Richard  Lewis,  efq.  is  the  prefent  proprietor.  The 
manfion  is  a handfome  and  convenient  modern  edifice,  and  was  built  by  the  late 
Mr.  Lewis. 

Among  a few  portraits  are  thofe  of  three  brothers,  fons  of  the  Rev. 
♦***  Howell,  miniller  of  Abernant,  in  Caermarthenfhire,  two  of  whom 
were  remarkable  in  the  hlftory  of  the  times.  One  is  the  head  of  Thomas 
Howell,  bifhop  of  Brillol  s he  was  born  in  1588,  and  became  fcholar  and  fellow 
of  Jefus  college  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  j he  was  chaplain  to  king  Charles 
the  firft,  promoted  to  the  redories  of  St.  Stephen’s  in  Walbrook,  London,  and 
Weft  Horfely  in  Surry,  and  in  1 636  made  canon  of  Windfor.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles  he  was  driven  by  perfecutlon  from  both  his  livings,  which  were 
then  fequeftered  for  his  abfence.  The  king,  compaffionating  his  misfortunes,, 
nominated  him  to  the  fee  of  Briftol  ; but  this  elevation  was  the  caufe  of  his 
fufferings  and  death.  “ He  met,”' fays  Walker,  “ with  barbarous  ufage  frorri 
the  hands  of  the  rebels.  His  palace,  which  was  then  covered  with  lead,  they 
uncafed  and  fold  the  lead  i fo  that  he  was  expofed  to  the  weather  by  day  and  by 
night.  His  lady  they  knew  then  to  be  in  child-bed,  in  which  condition  it  rained 
freely  upon  her.  After  many  other  indignities,  they  pulled  and  hailed  him  vio- 
lently out  of  the  palace.  In  a word,  their  ufage  towards  him  was  fuch,  that  he 
did  not  long  furvive  their  cruelty ; but  being  a perfon  of  a mild  and  tender  fpirit, 
died  foon  after.”  “ He  was  accounted,”  faith  Wood,  “ a meek  man,  and  a good 
4 preacher, 
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preacher,  and  had  in  his  younger  days  been  a very  painful  one.”  Lloyd  adds, 

that  he  was  a perfon  of  great  clearnefs,  candour,  folidnefs,  fweetnefs,  and  elo- 
quence ; that  he  had  an  infight  into  Rate  affairs,,  as  well  as  the  more  peculiar 
concerns  of  his  own  funftlon ; that  though  he  found  few  well  affefted  in  his 
diocefe  at  his  coming  thither,  yet  he  left  few  ill  affected  in  it  at  his  death ; and 
that  he  was  fo  well  beloved  at  Briftol,  that  ’tis  faid,  after  his  deceafe  (which  hap- 
pened in  1646)  the  city  took  upon  them  the  care  of  his  childrens’  education, 
(who  were  eleven  in  number)  in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  their  moft  w'orthy 
father*.” 

The  other  painting  is  a fmail  whole  length  figure  of  his  younger  brother 
James,  in  a Spanilli  drefs,  leaning  againff;  a tree,,  from  w'hicli  the  print 
prefixed  to  feme  of  his  w'orks  is  taken.  This  fingular  man  was  born  about  1594, 
and,  to  ufe  his  owm  words,  “ his  afeendant  was  that  hot  conftellation  of  Cancer 
about  the  midft  of  the  dog  days.”  He  was  brought  up  in  the  free.fchool  of 
Hereford,  and  “ under  a learned  but  lajhing  m after,"  made  a confiderable  progrefs 
in  claflical  literature.  He  completed  his  education  at  Jefus  college,  and  after 
taking  his  bachelor’s  degree,  “ tumbled  out  into  the  world,  a pure  cadet,  a true 
“ cofmopolite,  not  born  to  land,  leafe,  houfe  or  office  ff. 

He  co.mmenced  his  career  as  Reward  to  a glafs  houfe,  conducted  by  perfons  of 
the  firR  rank  and  fortune,  travelled  as  agent  for  the  company  through  the  Low 
Countries,  France,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy,  and  acquired  Rich  a knowledge  of 
languages,  that  he  faid,  “ Thank  God,  I have  the  fruit  of  my  foreign  travels,  that 
I can  pray  to  him  every  day  in  the  week  in  a feparate  language,  and  upon  Sunday  in 
feven."  Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed  fellow  of  Jefus 
college,  “ which  f to  ufe  his  own  expreffions,  “ he  referved  and  laid  by  as  a good 
warm  garment  in  rough  zveather."  Finding  “ his  glafs  employment  too  brittle  a foun- 
dation to  build  a fortune  upon,"  he  accepted  the  place  of  governor  to  the  fons  of 
lord  Savage ; but  foon  quitted  that  office,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  difference 
of  religion,  and  accompanied  the  fon  of  baron  Altham  in  his  travels  into  France. 
During  a refidence  at  Poiffy,  he  purfued  his  Rudies  with  Rich  intenfenefs  as  to 
endanger  his  life. 

Being 

• Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  &c.  part  2,  p.  3.  t Letters,  p.  299. 
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Being  on  his  return  to  England  reilored  to  health  by  the  Ikill  of  the  celebrated 
doctor  Harvey,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  agent  at  Madrid,  to  obtain  the  re~ 
covery  of  a rich  Englltli  (hip  confifcated  by  the  viceroy  of  Sardinia,  and  in  cafe 
of  fuccefs  waspromifed  a reward  of  £.  3,000.  Havnng  nearly  brought  the  affair 
to  a favourable  conclufion,  “ the  breaking  of  the  Spanijh  match  broke  the  neck  of 
“ the  zvhole  bifmefs  and  he  returned  to  England  as  unprovided  as  he  went. 
He  now  paid  his  court  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  great  difpenfer  of  royal 
favour,  and  being  gracioufly  received,  entertained  fanguine  expedations  of 
fpeedy  promotion.  But  finding  his  hopes  difappointed  after  two  years  attend- 
ance, and  juftly  concluding  “ that  an  acre  of  performance  is  worth  a whole  land  of 
promifef  he  accepted  the  office  of  fecretary  to  lord  Scrope  afterwards  earl  of 
Sunderland,  lord  prefident  of  the  north,  and  accompanied  him  to  York,  from 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Daniel  Caldwell : “ For  this  prefent  condition  of 
life  I thank  God  I live  well  and  contented,  1 have  a fee  from  the  king,  diet  for  niyfelf 
and  ttvo  fervants,  livery  for  a horfe,  and  part  of  the  king's  houfe  for  my  lodging 

He  received  great  marks  of  favour  from  the  earl  of  Strafford,  who  fucceeded 
lord  Scrope  in  the  prefidency  of  the  north,  but  continued  with  the  latter  as  his 
private  fecretary  until  his  death.  Soon  after  that  event  he  went  in  1632  as 
fecretary  to  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter,  embaflador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
Denmark.  After  his  return  to  England  he  continued  unemployed,  excepting  a 
fingle  miffion  to  Orleans,  until  1639,  when  he  repaired  to  Dublin,  and  threw 
himfelf  on  the  protedlion  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  lord  deput)'’,  from  whom  he 
had  received  many  warm  profeffions  which  his  lordfliip  did  not  belie ; he  ob- 
tained the  reverfion  of  the  clerkfliip  of  the  council,  and  the  office  of  affiftant 
clerk. 

In  1640  he  was  fent  to  France  on  a fecret  miffion,  and  experienced  a flat- 
tering reception  from  cardinal  Richlieu ; in  the  fubfequent  j^ear  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  council,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  this  honourable  and  lucrative 
office;  for  in  1643  feifed  by  a committee  of  the  parliament,  and  con- 

fined in  the  Fleet  prifon,  partly  for  his  known  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe, 

and 


* Letters,  p.  198. 
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and  partly  for  debt,  where  he  maintained  himfelf  by  his  writings.  “ Here,'' 
he  fays,  “ I pur  chafed  a fmall  fpot  of  ground  upon  ParnaJJ'us,  which  I had  in  fee  of 
“ the  mufes,  and  I have  endeavoured  to  manure  it  as  well  as  1 could,  though  I con- 
“ fefs  it  hath  yielded  me  little  fruit  hitherto."  This  fee  farm  of  the  mufes  however, 
was  confiderably  produdlive,  and  according  to  Wood,  brought  him  a comfort- 
able fubfiftance,  during  an  imprlfonment  of  feveral  years,  and  maintained  him 
after  his  enlargement  until  the  reftoration,  when  Charles  the  fecond  conferred 
upon  him  the  place  of  hlftoriographer  royal,  which  was  created  exprefsly  in  his 
favour.  He  died  in  1666,  and  was  buried  in  the  temple  church,  where  a 
monument  was  eredted  to  his  memory,  with  an  infeription  partly  compofed 
by  himfelf,  defcriptlve  * of  his  chequered  life. 

His  writings  were  as  multifarious  and  chequered  as  his  life,  and  fo  numerous 
that  the  bare  catalogue  fills  nearly  three  pages  in  the  Athente  Oxonienfes.  Ac- 
cording to  Anthony  Wood,  “ he  had  a fingular  command  of  his  pen,  whether  in 
“ profe  or  verfe,  and  W'as  well  read  in  modern  hiftories,  efpecially  in  the  hiftory 
“ of  the  countries  wherein  he  had  travelled,  and  had  a parabolical  and  allufive 
“ fancy  according  to  his  motto  “ fenefco  non  fegnefco.”  Of  all  his  numerous 
writings,  his  familiar  letters  alone  are  known  to  pofterity,  and  have  palTed  through 
many  editions  ; they  are  recommended  no  lefs  by  their  native  fprightlinefs,.than 
by  the  hifforical  information  which  they  contain  -f'. 

The  church  of  Landeilo  CreflTeney  is  a large  handfome  gothic  building  with  a 
body  and  tower  of  Rone,  and  a high  fpire  covered  with  fliingles,  v/hich  forms 
a flriking  object  from  every  part  of  the  furrounding  country.  About  twelve 
years  ago  this  fpire  was  ftruck  with  lightning  in  the  middle  of  the  night;  a man 
in  the  vicinity  of  White  Caftle  firft  faw  the  blaze,  and  haftening  to  Landeilo 
roufed  the  family,  who  were  buried  in  fleep,  but  were  timely  awakened  to  aflift 
in  extinguifiiing  the  conflagration. 

The 

“ Jacobus  Howeij  Cambro  Britnnnus,  Regins  Hif-  f See  Howell’s  familiar  letters,  palTiin  ; Wood’s 
“ toriographus  in  Anglia-primus,  qui  port  varias  pe-  Athenae  Oxonienfes,  vol.  2.  p.  381  i and  Biographia 
“ regrinaticnes  tandem  naturas  curfum  peregit,  fatiir  Britannica,  art.  James  Howell. 

“ annorum  & famac,  domi  forifqne  hue  ufque  erra- 
“ ticus,  hie  fixus  j666,’’  , 
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The  family  of  Powell  were  confiderable  benefactors  to  the  parlfh  of  Lancleilo; 
among  their  charities  are  the  following  ; a free  fchool  for  the  whole  parilh,  the 
matter  of  which  has  a houfe  and  garden,  ten  acres  of  land,  and  a falary  of  £.  30 
per  annum  ; an  eftate  that  .now  rents  iox  £.  20,  but  will  foon  be  raifed  tO;^.  30, 
for  apprenticing  boys  and  girls;  ^.12  a year  to  be  diftributed  in  bread  to  the 
parithes  of  Landcilo  and  Tregaer;  £.10  per  annum  were  alfo  left  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  this  parifli,  to  be  given  annually  to  twenty  perfons  who  do  not  re- 
ceive alms.. 

Mr.  Lewis  pointed  out  to  me,  in  the  midfl  of»  an  adjoining  field,  which  is 
part  of  a farm  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  called  the  Park,  the  fite  of 
Old  Court,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  celebrated  fir  David  Gam,  who  being 
fent  to  reconnoitre  the  French  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  faid  to  Henry 
the  fifth,  “ An’t  pleafe  you  my  liege  they  are  enough  to  be  killed,  enough  to 
run  away,  and  enough  to  be  taken  prifoners.”  “ King  Henry,”  adds  the  Cam- 
brian hiftorian,  in  relating  this  adventure,  “ was  well  pleafed  and  much  en- 
couraged by  this  refolute  and  undaunted  anfwer  of  fir  David’s,  whofe  tongue 
did  not  exprefs  more  valour  than  his  hands  performed.  For  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  the  king’s  perfon  being  in  danger,  fir  David  charged  the  enemy  with  that 
eagernefs  and  mafcullne  bravery,  that  they  were  glad  to  give  ground,  and  fo  fe- 
cured  the  king,  though  with  the  lofs  of  much  blood  and  alfo  his  life,  himfelf  and 
his  fon-in-law  Roger  Vaughan,  and  his  kinfman  Walter  Llwyd  of  Brecknock 
having  received  their  mortal  wounds  in  that  encounter.  When  the  king  heard 
of  their  condition,  how  that  they  were  pafl  all  hopes  of  recovery,  he  came  to 
them,  and  in  recompence  of  their  good  fervices,  knighted  them  all  three  in  the 
field,  where  they  foon  after  died  ; and  fo  ended  the  life,  but  not  the  fame  of  the 
f gnally  valiant  fir  David  Gam 

Many  accounts  are  related  of  the  numerous  progeny  begotten  by  this  valour- 
ous  knight,  but  the  tradition  of  this  place  out-herods  Herod  ; it  is  aflerted  that 
his  children  formed  a line  reaching  from  his  houfe  to  the  church  : from  Gladys, 
one  of  thefe  children,  the  dukes  of  Beaufort  and  the  earls  of  Pembroke  •f  are  de- 
fended. 

* Powell’s  Hiftory  of  Wales,  p.  322,  323.  f See  the  chapter  on  Abergavenny.. 
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Icended.  Tliis  farm  contains  upwards  of  200  acres,  and  was  formerly  the  red 
deer  park  belonging  to  Raglan  caftle. 

About  a mile  to  the  fouth  of  the  high  road  leading  from  Landeilo  Creffeney 
to  Monmouth,  is  a farm  vulgarly  called  Parker’s  Due,  a corruption,  as  the  Rev. 
William  Rogers  of  Perthir  informs  me,  of  Parc  ’ras  Dieu,  the  park  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  Grace  Dieu.  It  is  the  fite  of  the  original  lodge,  of  which  fome 
traces  are  apparent  in  a few  fragments  of  hewn  ftone  walls  adjoining  to  the  dairy. 
From  the  farm  the  remains  of  a fine  avenue  of  ancient  elms  lead  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  'frothy,  on  the  other  fide  of  which,  at  a little  diflance,  fland  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey,  in  a fequeflered  fituation,  in  the  midfl  of  fertile  rneadows. 
Thefe  ruins  are  extremely  infignificant,  confifling  only  of  part  of  a barn  and  a 
few  detached  fragments  of  wails.  Leland  juftly  defcribes  it  as  furrounded  by  good 
paflures  *,  for  the  adjacent  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Trothy  arc  among  the 
richeft  in  Monmouthfliire,  and  are  let  at  three  guineas  an  acre.  The  circum- 
jacent country  abounds  with  orchards  which  yield  excellent  cider;  thofe  belong- 
ing to  the  farm  were  formerly  fo  numerous  as  to  occafion  a common  faying, 
that  an  apple  from  each  tree  would  produce  a hogfhead  of  cider. 

According  to  Dugdale  Grace  Dieu  was  a fmall  Ciflercian  abbey,  founded  in 
1229  by  John  of  Monmouth,  on  Trody,  ripa  dextra,  two  miles  from  Monmouth, 
W.  N.  W.  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  was  wholly  deftroyed  by  the 
Welfli  in  1233,  It  was,  however,  afterwards  partly  rebuilt,  for  at  the  diflblution 
it  contained  two  monks,  and  was  valued  at  £.  26.  i s.  per  annum.  The  fite 
was  granted,  37  of  Henry  8,  to  Thomas  Herbert  and  William  Bretton  -f.  Mr. 
Lorimer  pofiefies  the  ancient  feal  of  this  abbey,  which  bears  the  figure  of 
an  abbot,  and  the  infcription  sigillvm  aebatis  de  gratia  dei  et  con- 
vent : 

• “ Grace  of  Dev»,  an  abbey  of  White  Monkes  ith  betwixt  Wifk  and  Raglancle,  iii  miles  from  Calr- 
Itcnding  in  a wood,  and  having- a rille  running  by  -wilk,  and  iiii  from  Raglande.”  Itin.  vol.^jp.  2. 
hit.  Vcri  good  pafturcs  be  about  tiiis  place.  It  llond-  f Dugdale,  Monafticon. — Tanner. 
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CHAPTER  31. 

Monmouth. — Charter. — Population. — Monmouth  Caps. — Free  School.  — Church  of 
St.  Mary. — Ancient  Priory. — Study  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  — Obfervations  on 
his  Hi/lory. — Church  of  St.  Thomas. — Chippenham  Meadow. — Kymin. — Fiezv  from 
the  Pavilion. 

IW ONMOUTH,  the  capital  of  the  county,  (lands  near  the  conflux  of  the 
Wy  and  Monnow,  and  from  that  fituation  derives  its  name  *.  The  po- 
lition  is  delightful;  it  is  wholly  furrounded  by  gentle  hills  and  fwelling  eminences, 
moftly  covered  from  their  bafes  to  their  fummits  with  rich  woods,  or  laid  out  in 
fields  of  corn  and  pafture. 

The  views  of  the  town  from  the  environs  are  Angularly  diverfified  ; from  fome 
parts  it  appears  as  if  feated  wholly  in  a plain  ; to  the  weft,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Monnow,  and  from  fome  level  meadows  called  Tibb’s  farm,  it  feems 
perched  on  the  precipitous  and  femicircular  ridge,  which  forms  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  In  one  point  of  view,  near  a pifturcfque  bridge  over  the  Monnow,  the 
feene  -f  is  peculiarly  wild  and  romantic  ; the  fpire  of  the  church  and  the  remains 
of  the  priory  are  almoft  the  only  objeefts  which  rife  above  the  thick  mantle  of 
wood.  The  townprefents  itfelf  from  the  banks  of  the  Wy  with  a very  different 
afped;  the  houfes  rife  on  the  fides  of  a hill,  like  the  feats  of  an  amphitheatre, 
with  the  elevated  fpire  of  the  church  towering  in  the  midft,  and  the  eminence 
crowned  by  the  caftle  houfe. 

A broad 

• It  Is  called  in  Welfli  fometimes  Aberfyno,  which  more  commonly  Trefynwy,  ora  town  on  the  Mon-> 
has  the  fame  fignification  as  the  Englifli  name  ; but  now  and  Wy. 

t See  the  annexed  engraving. 
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Ab  road  and  handfomc  ftreet  leads  from  the  bridge  over  the  Monnow  to  the 
market  place,  which  is  ornamented  with  a new  town  hall,  built  on  pillars,  forming 
a handfome  colonnade.  Over  the  front  is  a niche  containing  a ftatueof  Henry  the 
fifth,  the  glory  of  Monmouth,  in  an  awkward  attitude,  with  an  infeription 
commemorating  his  birth.  From  the  market  place  a lane  goes  to  the  catlle,  and 
to  the  banks  of  the  Monnow  ; a narrow  ftreet  leads  towards  St.  Mary’s  church, 
from  whence  it  turns  to  the  Wy,  where  a ftone  bridge  of  feveral  arches  is 
thrown  acrofs  the  river.  From  the  church  a range  of  detached  houfes,  ap- 
pearing like  villas,  forming  White  Crofs  and  Monks’  ftreet,  ficirts  the  Hereford 
road,  and  overlooks  the  rich  meadows  watered  by  the  limpid  and  meandring 
Monnow.  At  a little  diftance  from  the  extremity  of  this  range  ftands  the  county 
jail,  a ftone  building  of  maflive  ftrength,  impending  over  the  Monnow'-,  which 
well  deferves  to  be  vifited  by  the  traveller,  for  the  commodious  diftribution  of  the 
W'hole,  the  airinefs  of  the  apartments,  the  propriety  of  its  regulations,  and  the 
ftrift;  attention  paid  to  the  cleanlinefs  and  morals  of  the  prifoners.  A delightful 
walk  bends  alfofrom  Monks’  ftreet,  along  the  banks  of  the  Monnow  to  the  iron 
works  of  Partridge  and  company. 

Monmouth  is  a borough  and  corporate  towm,  governed  by  a mayor,  tw'o 
bailiffs,  and  common-council  men.  The  earlieft  charter  in  the  archives  of  the 
duchy  is  dated  in  1549  ; it  w^as  granted  by  Edward  the  fixth,  “ to  the  burgefles 
of  his  burg  and  town  of  Monmouth,  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  within  his 
duchy  of  Lancafter,”  and  confirms  various  franchifes  and  privileges  given  by 
Henry  the  eighth,  and  the  power  of  annually  eledling  a mayor  and  two  bailiffs, 
rvlonmouth  firft  fent  a member  to  parliament  in  the  27  Henry  8 ; in  1680  the 
right  of  eleftlon  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  burgefles  inhabitants,  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  burgeffes  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Ufk. 

Alonmouth  contains  600  houfes ; the  average  number  of  births  in  a year  is 
between  70  and  80,  and  of  burials  70  j the  population  amounts  to  about 
2,600  fouls. 

There  are  no  manufactures,  excepting  the  iron  works  of  Partridge  and  com- 
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pany ; the  inhabitants  are  principally  fupported  by  the  navigation  of  the  Wy, 
the  trade  with  Hereford  and  Briftol,  the  fupply  of  the  neighbouring  diftrids  with 
various  kinds  of  fiiop  goods,  and  the  influx  of  company.  Among  the  articles 
brought  down  the  river,  which  give  employment  to  many  of  the  mhabitants, 
bark  muft  not  be  omitted  j it  is  conveyed  in  large  quantities  from  the  forefls 
of  the  Upper  Wy,  and  landed  on  the  banks,  where,  after  being  pared  and 
cleanfed,  it  Is  fent  for  exportation  to  Chepftow.  I obferved  on  the  fide  of 
the  river  numerous  piles  of  this  commodity,  as  large  as  hay-ricks,  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  tons ; and  noticed  with  pleafure  the  expedition  and  facility  with  which 
the  operations  of  cleanfmg  and  piling  are  performed. 

Caps  once  formed  a confiderable  branch  of  trade  in  Monmouth.  In  the  'days 
of  Henry  the  fifth,  and  in  fubfequent  times,  Monmouth  caps  were  much 
efleemed.  Fluellen,  in  Shakfpeare^s  Henry  the  fifth,  alluding  to  this  fafhion, 
addrefles  the  king  : “ If  your  majefties  is  remember’d  of  it,  the  Welfhmen  did 
goot  fervice  in  a garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth 
caps.”  From  an  old  ballad  of  the  Caps,  printed  in  the  Antidote  againfl  Melan- 
choly, it  appears  they  v/ere  particularly  worn  by  foldiers  : 

“ The  foldiers  that  the  Monmouth  wear, 

“ On  caftles’  tops  their  enfigns  rear*.” 

Fuller  alfo  in  his  Worthies  gives  a curious  account  of  the  Monmouth  caps, 
and  of  the  number  of  perfons  employed  in  the  manufaefture  -j-. 


* Quoted  in  Malone’s  Shakfpeare,  aft  iv.  fc.  7. 

•f  “Thefe  were  the  moft  ancient,  general,  warm  and 
profitable  coverings  of  men's  heads  in  this  ifland.  It 
is  worth  cur  pains  to  obferve  the  tendernefs  of  our 
kings  to  preferve  the  trade  of  cap  making,  and  what 
long  and  ftrong  ftruggling  our  ftate  had  to  keep  up 
the  ufing  thereof,  fo  many  theurands  of  people  being 
maintained  Ihereby  in  the  land,  efpecially  before  the 
invention  of  fulling-mills,  all  caps  before  that  time 
being  wrought,  beaten,  and  thickened  by  the  hands 
and  feet  of  men,  till  thofe  mills,  as  they  eafed  many 
of  t'neir  labour,  outed  more  of  their  livelihood.  Cap- 
ping anciently  fet  fifteen  diitinft  callings  on  work,  as 
they  are  reckoned  up  in  the  llatute ; 1,  carders, 


A free 

а.  fpinners,  3.  knitters,  4.  parters  of  wool,  5.  forfers, 

б.  thickers,  7.  drelTers,  S.  walkers,  9.  dyers,  10.  bat- 
tellers,  n.  Ihearers,  12.  prelTers,  13.  edgers,  14.  liners, 
15.  band  makers,  and  other  exercifes.  No  wonder 
tlientliat  fo  many  ftatutes  were  enafted  in  parliament 
to  encourage  this  handicraft.”  After  enumerating 
feveral  afts  of  parliament  paffed  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  the  fourth,  Henry  the  eighth,  and  Elifabeth, 
for  the  purpofe  of  encouraging  rlieir  wear,  he  adds, 
“ Laflily,  to  keep  up  the  ufage  of  caps,  it  was  enafted 
in  the  13  of  queen  Eliz.  cap.  19,  that  they  fhould  be 
worn  by  all  perfons  (fome  of  worfliip  and  quality  ex- 
cepted) on  fabboth  and  holy  days,  on  the  pain  of  for- 
feiting t.en  groats  for  omiffion  thereof.” 


■» 
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A free  fchool  was  founded  at  Monmouth  in  the  reign  of  James  the  firfl,  by 
William  Jones,  haberdafher,  who  acquired  a confiderable  fortune  by  his  own  in- 
duftry.  The  tradition  of  the  tovyn  gives  a f ngular  ftory  of  its  eftablilhment : he 
was  a native  of  Nevvland  in  Glocefterfhire,  but  pafled  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  a 
menial  capacity  at  Monmouth  ; from  this  fituation  he  became  fliop  boy  to  a 
merchant  in  London,  where  his  acutenefs  procured  hisadmifllon  to  the  compting 
houfe,  and  he  performed  the  office  of  clerk  with  fuch  diligence,  fkill,  and  fidelity, 
that  he  was  employed  by  his  mafter  as  a faftor  abroad,  and  afterwards  taken  into 
partnerfliip.  Having  raifed  an  ample  fortune,  he  quitted  London,  returned  to 
Newland  under  the  appearance  of  great  poverty,  and  made  an  application  to  the 
parifli  : being  tauntingly  advifed  to  feek  relief  at  Monmouth,  where  he  had  lived 
at  fervlce,  and  would  find  perfons  difpofed  to  affift  him,  had  he  conduced  him- 
felf  with  propriety,  he  repaired  thither,  and  experienced  the  charity  of  feveral  in- 
habitants. In  gratitude  for  this  reception,  he  founded  a free  fchool  on  a liberal 
eftablifliment ; to  the  mailer,  a houfe  with  a falary  of  ^.90  a year ; to  the  ulhcr, 
a falary  of  ^ ^ houfe ; and  to  a ledurer,  for  the  purpofe  of  infped- 

ing  the  alms  houfes,  reading  prayers,  and  preaching  a weekly  fermon,  an  excel- 
lent houfe  and  garden,  with  a falary  of^’.  105  a year.  He  alfo  built  alms  houfes 
for  twenty  poor  people,  leaving  to  each  3^.  6d.  a week  *.  The  portrait  of  the 
founder,  habited  in  the  coftume  of  the  age  of  James  the  firll,  with  an  infcription, 
“ Walter  Will  iam  Jones,  haberdalher  and  merchant  of  London,  &c.”  is  preferved 
in  the  fchool  room.  The  fchool,  at  prefent,  enjoys  a high  reputation  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  John  Powell,  a member  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

The 


“ But  it  feems  nothing  but  hats  would  fit  the  heads 
(or  humours  rather)  of  the  Englifh,  as  fancied  by 
them  fitter  to  fence  their  fair  faces  from  the  injury  of 
wind  and  weather,  fo  that  the  39  of  queen  Elizabeth 
this  ftatute  was  repealed.  Yea,  the  cap  accounted  by 
the  Romans  an  emblem  of  liberty,  is  efieemed  by  the 
Englifli  (except  falconers  and  hunters)  a badge  of 
fervitude,  though  very  ufeful  in  themfelves,  and  the 
enfign  of  conftancy,  becaufe  not  difcompoled,  but 
retaining  their  faftiion,  in  w'hat  form  foever  they  be 
crouded. 

“ The  beft  caps  were  formerly  made  at  Monmouth, 
where  the  capper’s  chapel  doth  ftill  remain,  being 


better  carved  and  gilded  than  any  other  part  of  the 
church.  But  on  the  occafion  of  a great  plague  hap- 
pening in  this  town,  the  trade  was  fome  years  lince 
removed  hence  to  Beaudly  in  Worcefterfliire,  yet  fo 
that  they  are  called  Monmouth  caps  unto  this  day. 
Thus  this  town  retains,  though  not  the  profit,  the 
credit  of  capping,  and  ieeing  the  child  keeps  the 
mother’s  name,  there  is  fome  hope  in  due  time  fire 
may  return  to  her.”  Fuller’s  Worthies,  art.  Mon- 
mouthfliii'e. 

* Communicated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Proffer  the 
leflurer. 
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The  church  of  the  priory  occupied  the  fite  of  St.  Mary’s,  the  prefent  parilii 
church,  and  about  fixty  years  ago  was  partly  taken  clov/n  and  re-conflrudcd.  The 
lower  and  lower  part  of  the  fpire  are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice, 
which  was  highly  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  from  a pointed  arch  in  the  bel- 
fry, and  the  ornamented  v/eft  wdndow  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  gothic 
ftyle  of  architecture.  The  prefent  edifice  is  of  hewn  flone,  and  the  tapering  fpire, 
nearly  200  feet  in  height,  forms  a beautiful  and  confpicuous  objcCt,  flriklng  from 
its  loftinefs  and  elegance.  The  body  of  the  church  is  extremely  light  and  well 
proportioned ; the  range  of  columns  which  feparate  the  nave  and  the  alfle,  and 
fupport  a ftrait  entablature,  have  a pleaflng  eftecT 

The  traveller  who  is  fond  of  profpeChs  will  afeend  the  tower,  from  whence  he 
will  enjoy  a fingular  bird’s  eye  view  of  Monmouth,  and  the  environs,  watered  by 
the  Wy,  the  Monnow,  and  the  Trothy ; from  this  central  pofition  he  will  likewife 
difcrlminate  the  circular  range  of  hills,  whofe  undulating  outline  and  rich  mantle 
of  forefts,  form  a pleafmg  back  ground  from  every  part  of  the  rich  vale,  in  which 
the  town  is  fituatecL 

To  the  north  of  St.  Mary’s  church  are  the  remains  of  an  alien  Benedidine 
priory  of  black  monks,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  which  w'us  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  firfi,  by  Wihenoc,  lord  of  Monmouth,  and  was  a cell  to  the  monaftery 
of  St.  Florence,  near  Salmur  in  Anjou.  At  the  diflblution,  it  was  valued  at 
^.56.  ij.  lid.  Richard  Taltbufh,  the  laft  prior,  received  a penfion  of  ^^.9*- 
In  the  4th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  fite  was  granted  to  Richard  Price  and  Thomas 
Perry. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elifabeth,  three  fourths  of  the  great  tythes  belonged  to 
fir  Charles  Somerfet,  of  Troy  houfe,  knight,  and  one  fourth  to  Mrs.  Joan  Rice,  as 
her  w'idow’s  jolnturej-.  All  the  great  tythes,  and  all  the  glebe  land,  except  the 
houfe  and  orchard,  now  belong  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  priory  houfe  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Benedidus  Williams,  a Roman 
catholic ; he  fold  it  to  Mr.  William  Adams,  the  father  of  William  Adams 
Williams,  efq.  w'ho  married  the  helrefs  of  Langibby,  to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

Tradition 

* Willis's  Abbies,  vol.  2.  p.  142.  from  the  regiftery  of  the  confiftory  court  of  the 

f Communication  by  the  Rev.  Duncombe  Davis,  diocefe  of  Hereford. 
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Tradition  {1111  points  out  a fniall  apartment  of  the  priory  as  the  library  of  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth  5 it  bears  in  the  ceiling  and  windows  remains  of  former  mag- 
nificence, but  is  much  more  modern  than  the  age  of  Geoffrey  : it  is  now  con- 
verted into  a fchooi  room.  Although  the  century  in  which  Geoffrey  flourilfied 
is  known,  yet  neither  his  family,  the  time  of  his  birth,  nor  the  place  of  his  edu-^ 
cation  is  afcertained  j we  are  only  informed  that  he  was  born  in  this  town,  pro- 
bably educated  in  the  monailery,  became  archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  was 
confecrated  bilhop  of  St.  Afaph  in  1 152.  By  fome  he  is  called  a monk  of  the 
Dominican  order,  but  according  to  Leland,  without  fuiikient  authority ; by 
others  he  is  flyled  a cardinal,  but  has  no  more  claim  to  that  dignity  than  his 
heroes  have  to  the  actions  which  he  makes  them  perform.- 

He  wrote  a treatife  on  the  holy  facrament,  and  fome  mifcellancous  verfes  on 
Merlin;  yet  neither  of  thefe  performances- would  have  refcued  his  name  from 
oblivion,  had  not  chance  made  him  the  tranflator  of  a Britifh  Kiilory,  prefented 
to  him  in  the  original  language,  by  Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford 

This  hiflory  has  occafioned  a long  controverfy,  and  divided  the  learned  world 
as  much  as  any  other  work-  ever  given  to  the  public : by  fome  it  has  been 
treated  as  a forgery  impofed  upon  the  world  by  Geoffrey  himfelf ; by  others, 
the  ground  work  is  confidered  as  true,  although  the  hiflory,  like  mofc  monk- 
ilh  writings,  is  mixed  with  childifli  fables  and  legendary  tales.  Thompfon,  the 
tranflator  of  the  Britifh  Hiflory,  has  written  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the 
work,  and  defends  Geoffrey  with  great  Ikill  and  learning ; but  after  refuting 
the  charge  of  forgery,  he  has  failed  in  eftablilhing  it  as  an  hiflorical  perform- 
ance ; for  he  himfelf  Invalidates  its  authority  by  acknowledging,  that  it  was 
only  fuch  an  irregular  account  as  the  Britains  were  able  to  preferve  in  thofe  times 
of  deflrufllon  and  confufion ; befides  fome  other  romantic  tales,  which  indeed 
might  be  traditions  among  the  Wellh,  and  fuch  as  Geoffrey  might  think  enter- 
taining ftories  for  the  credulity  of  the  times -f.- 

We  have,  however,  no  need  of  any  other  arguments  than  the  confefTion  of 
Geoffrey  himfelf,  who  acknowledges  that  the  Hiflory  of  Britain  was  not  wholly  a 

tranflation 

lii-ut  y Bi-eninodd,  or  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain.  f Preface,  p.  xxxvii.  Ixvii, 
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tranflation  of  the  Welfh  manufcript ; he  avows  that  he  added  feveral  parts, 
particularly  Merlin’s  prophecies,  and  inferred  fome  circumftances  “ which  he  had 
heard  from  that  mod  learned  hiftorian,  Walter  archdeacon  of  Oxford,” 

The  controverfy  is  at  length  finally  decided,  and  the  bed  Welfli  critics  allow, 
that  Geoffrey’s  work  was  a vitiated  tranflation  of  the  Hidory  of  the  Britifh  kings, 
written  by  Tyffilio,  or  St.  Teliau,  bidiop  of  St.  Alaph,  who  flouriflaed  in  the 
feventli  century.  Geoffrey  in  his  work  omitted  many  parts,  made  confiderable 
alterations,  additions,  and  interpolations,  latinifed  many  of  the  Britiflr  appel- 
lations, and  in  the  opinion  of  a learned  Vv’^elfiiman,  murdered  Tyffilio*  ; we  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  Geoffrey  ought  to  be  no  more  cited  as  hidorical  autho- 
rity than  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chridendom. 

But  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained,  in  regard  to  its  authenticity, 
Geoffrey’s  Britifh  Hidory  forms  a new  epoch  in  the  literature  of  this  country  ; 
and  next  to  the  Hidory  of  Charlemagne,  by  Turpin,  probably  written  in  the 
eleventh  century,  was  the  fird  produdlion  which  introduced  that  fpecies  of 
compofition  called  romance. 

The  work  of  Geoffrey  is  extremely  entertaining,  and  his  fables  have  been 
frequently  clothed  in  rhyme:  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Robert,  a monk  of  the 
abbey  of  Gloccder,  wrote  an  hidory  of  England  in  verfe,  in  the  Alexandrian 
meafure,  from  Brutus  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fird.  Warton  judly  obferves, 
in  his  hidory  of  Englilh  poetry,  “ that  the  tales  have  often  a more  poetical  air 
in  Jeffery's  profe  than  in  this  rhyming  chronicle,  which  is  totally  deditute  of  art 
or  imagination,  and  from  its  obfolete  language,  fcarcely  intelligible.”  This 
hidorical  romance,  however,  was  not  only  verfified  by  monkilTi  writers,  but 
fupplied  fome  of  our  bed  poets  with  materials  for  their  fublime  compofitions. 
Spencer,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Faerie  Queene,  has  given, 

“ A chronicle  of  Briton  kings, 

“ From  Brute  to  Arthur’s  rayne 

In  which  he  adorns  the  genealogy  with  poetical  Images,  and  introduces  it  with 
a fublime  addrefs  to  queen  Elifabeth,  who  was  proud  of  tracing  her  defeent 
from  the  Britifli  line  : 

Thy 

* Letter  from  ^.ewis  Morris  to  Edward  Richard.  Cambrian  Regifler  for  1795,  p.  347. 
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“ Thy  name,  O foveraine  Queene,  thy  realme  and  race, 

“ From  this  renowm.ed  prince  derived  arre, 

“ Who  mightily  upheld  that  royall  mace 
“ Which  now  thou  bear’ft,  to  thee  defcended  farrc 
“ From  mighty  kings  and  conquerours  in  warre, 

“ Thy  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  old, 

“ Whofe  noble  deeds  above  the  northerne  flarre, 

“ Immortall  fame  for  ever  hath  enrold ; 

“ As  in  that  old  man's  booke  they  were  in  order  told.” 

In  this  hiftorical  romance  is  alfo  to  be  found,  the  affeding  hiftory  of  Leir 
king  of  Britain,  the  eleventh  in  fucccflion  after  Brutus,  who  divided  his  king- 
dom between  Gonorilla  and  Regan  his  two  elder  daughters,  and  difmherited  his 
youngefl  daughter  Cordeilla.  Being  ungratefully  treated  by  his  elder  daugh- 
ters, he  was  rellored  to  the  crown  by  Cordeilla,  who  efpoufed  Aganippus  king  of 
the  Franks  *.  From  this  account  the  divine  bard  of  Avon  feleded  his  in- 
comparable tragedy  of  king  Lear ; but  improved  the  pathos  by  making  the 
death  of  Cordeilla  (which  name  he  foftened  after  the  example  of  Spenfer  into 
Cordelia)  precede  that  of  Lear,  while  in  the  original  ftory,  the  aged  father 
is  reftored  to  his  kingdom,  and  furvived  by  Cordeilla. 

Milton  feems  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  Geoffrey’s  tales,  to  which  he 
was  indebted  for  the  beautiful  fiction  of  Sabrina  in  the  malk  of  Comus.  In  his 
youth  he  even  formed  the  defign  of  making  the  early  period  of  the  Britlfli  hiffory, 
frjm  Brutus  to  Arthur,  the  fubjeil  of  an  epic  poem-L  . The  poetical  language 

of 

was  alfo  adopted  by  Gan  ick,  and  has  been  fince  uni- 
formly followed,  but  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Addifon,  the  tragedy  has  loft  half  its  beauty.  See 
Stevens’s  Shakfpeare. 

+ In  his  Epitaphium  Damonis  he  fays, 

“ Ite  domum  impafti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni, 
“ Ipfe  ego  Dardanias  Rutupina  per  aequora  puppes 
“ Dicam,  et  Pandrafidos  regnum  vetus  Imogenix 
“ Brenumque  Arviragumque  duces  prifcumque  Be- 
“ linum, 

“ Et  tandem  armoricos  Britonum  fub  lege  colonos ; 
“ Tu  gravidam  Arturo  fatal!  fraude  Ibgernem, 

“ Mendaces  vultus,  aflumptaque  Gorloi's  arma 
“ Merlini  dolus.” 

Q q 


• Book  ii.  chap.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  Shakfpeare  pro- 
bably took  the  firft  hint  of  the  tragedy  of  king  Lear 
from  Spenfer’s  Faerie  Queene,  who  in  the  thirteenth 
canto  of  the  fecond  book,  gives  from  Geoffrey  a 
brief  account  of  king  Leir.  He  might  have  confulted 
a tranflation  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  but  he  was 
principally  indebted  to  Hollingfhed,  who  tranforibed 
it  from  Geoffrey’s  work,  and  alfo  the  “ Trew  Chro- 
nicle  Hiftory  of  king  Leir  and  his  three  daughters, 
“ Gonerill,  Ragan  and  Cordelia,”  printed  in  1605; 
but  ail  thefe  authors  have  copied  the  original  hiftory. 
Tate  has  followed  their  example,  altered  Shakfpeare’s 
tragedy  according  to  the  ftoiy,  and  reftored  Lear  to 
his  kingdom,  and  Cordelia  to  life.  This  alteration 
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of  Milton  was  peculiarly  fuited  to  this  fpecles  of  romance  j he  would  have  ex- 
alted the  legends  of  Geoffrey,  and  enriched  with  the  fineff;  imagery  the  incan- 
tations and  prophecies  of  Merlin,  the  heroic  deeds  of  Vortimer,  Aurelius,  and 
U ther  Pendragon  j 

“ and  what  refounds, 

“ In  fable  or  romance,  of  Uther’s  fon, 

“ Begirt  with  Britiflr  and  Armoric  knights.” 

But  we  have  no  reafon  to  regret  that  in  his  more  mature  age  he  relinquiffied 
this  defign,  and  compofed  an  epic  poem  on  a ftiil  more  fublime  plan  : 

“ Of  man’s  ffrft:  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
“ Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 
“ Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 

“ With  lofs  of  Eden.” 

Dryden  compofed  a dramatic  opera  on  the  fubjeft  of  king  Arthur,  or  the 
Britifli  Worthy,  whom  he  has  finely  deferibed  ; 

“ in  battle  brave 

“ But  {till  ferene  in  all  the  ftormy  war, 

“ Like  heaven  above  the  clouds  and  after  fight 
“ As  merciful  and  kind  to  vanquifh’d  foe 
“ As  a forgiving  God.” 

He  intended  alfo  to  write  an  epic  poem,  either  on  the  fubjecl  of  Arthur, 
or  of  the  Black  Prince.  This  great  author,  w'ho  poffTefled  the  true  tafte  of  poetry, 
and  excelled  in  “ that  fairy  kind  of  writing  which  depends  upon  the  force  of 
imagination,”  propofed  to  introduce  as  fupernatural  agents,  the  guardian  angels 
of  kingdoms,  or  tutelary  genii,  and  thus  accommodate  to  chriftian  ufe  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  Plato. 

At  one  period  of  his  life.  Pope  refolved  to  undertake  what  Milton  and  Dryden 
relinquiffied.  He  even  drew  a plan  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  fubjedl  of  Brutus 
and  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Britiffi  monarchy,  which  is  publifhed  by  Ruff- 
head;  it  is  extenfive  and  diverfified,  and  capable  of  great  effecl  if  wrought  with 
fancy,  fpirit,  and  dignity.  Although  the  poetical  powers  of  Pope  were  inferior  to 
thole  of  Milton  and  Dryden  ; yet  he  has  given  evident  proofs  that  he  polfelfed 

the 
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the  genius  of  invention,  by  the  beautiful  machinery  of  the  fylphs  and  gnomes 
in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  I feel  much  regret  that  Drydcn  or  Pope  did  not 
proceed  in  their  Intended  work,  as  we  have  no  epic  poem  in  our  language  on  any 
great  fubjedt  of  national  hiftory,  except  the  rniferable  produdions  of  Black- 
more 

The  fuburbs  of  Monmouth  ftretch  beyond  the  Monnow,  and  occupy  the  fite 
of  what  was  probably  the  Britifli  town  during  the  Saxon  sra.  Near  the  bridge 
of  the  Monnow  ftands  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Thomas ; the  fimpllcity  of 
its  form,  the  circular  fliape  of  the  doorways  and  of  the  arch  feparating  the 
nave  from  the  chancel,  and  the  ftyle  of  their  ornaments,  which  bear  a Saxon 
charader,  feem  to  indicate  that  it  was  conftruded  before  the  conqueft.  The 
weflern  window,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  other  apertures,  which  are  ornamented 
gothic,  have  been  evidently  formed  fince  the  original  foundation  -j'.  This 
church,  which  is  in  the  diocefe  of  LandatF,  is  now  a chapel  of  eafe  to  St.  Mary’s, 
and  divine  fervice  is  performed  in  it  every  Tuefday. 

The  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth  are  extremely  pleafant,  particularly 
Chippenham  meadow,  which  is  a general  rendezvous  for  company  at  the 
clofe  of  fummer  evenings ; it  is  a flat  oval  plain,  inclofed  between  the 
\Vy,  the  Monnow,  and  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town ; at  the  fouth-eaftern  ex- 
tremity, the  Monnow  falls  into  the  Wy,  beneath  a group  of  fine  elms,  which 
rife  near  the  banks  of  the  Trothy.  The  meadow  is  Ikirted  by  gentle  eminences, 
feathered  with  underwood,  or  clothed  with  hanging  groves  of  oak  and  elm ; 
thefe  are  furmounted  by  higher  ridges  of  hills  and  mountains,  all  mantled  with 
wood,  except  the  Craig  y Dorth,  the  Kymin,  and  theTrelech  hills.  The  general 
pofition  of  the  furrounding  eminences  and  diftant  hills,  may  be  feen  from  the 
annexed  flcetch,  taken  by  Mr.  Owen  Tudor,  bookfeller  at  Monmouth. 

The  profpeds  from  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  differ  from  thofe  to  which  I had 
hitherto  been  accuftomed  in  Monmouth fhire  ; the  country  appears  lefs  wild  and 
romantic,  the  eminences  more  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  the  rivers  lefs 

rapid 

• Ruffhead’s  life  of  Pope,  p.  409,  424,  John-  church.  2.  Infide.  3.  The  elevation  of  the  doors,  on 
fon’s  life  of  Pope,  p.  125.  the  plate  which  contains  the  view  of  the  hills  in  the 

t See  the  annexed  views : i.  Of  the  outfide  of  the  environs  of  Monmoutlb 

Q q 2 
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rapid  and  impetuous,  and  the  views  partake  more  of  the  mild  caft  of  Englifh 
fcenery.  In  fpring,  the  beauty  of  the  profpedl  is  confiderably  increafed  by  the 
bloom  of  the  apple  trees ; from  the  heights  above  the  numerous  orchards  appear 
at  fome  diftance  like  parterres  of  flowers,  in  the  midft  of  lawns  and  groves,  and 
the  whole  country  fpreads  beneath  like  a rich  and  extenfive  garden. 

If  among  thefe  views  one  can  be  felefted  furpaffing  the  reft,  it  is  perhaps 
that  from  the  fummit  of  the  Kymin,  which  riles  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wy,  and  is  fituated  partly  in  Monmouthlhire  and  partly  in  Glocefterflsire. 
On  the  center  of  this  eminence  overhanging  the  river  and  town,  a pavilion  has 
been  recently  conftrudted  by  fubfcription,  to  which  is  carried  a walk,  gently 
winding  up  the  acclivity. 

The  pavilion  is  a circular  edifice,  like  an  embattled  tower;  it  contains 
two  ftories,  of  which  the  lower  is  a kitchen,  and  the  upper  a banqueting 
apartment,  provided  with  five  windows,  commanding  different  views  over 
Monmouthfhire,  Glocefterfhire,  and  Herefordlbire,  backed  by  the  diftant 
counties  of  Worcefter,  Salop,  Radnor,.  Brecon,  Glamorgan,  and  Somerfet. 

1 had  the  pleafure  of  dining  in  this  delightful  apartment,  with  a company  of  the 
Monmouth  corps  of  volunteers,  who  affembled  in  celebration  of  the  king’s 
birth  day. 

I fliall  not  attempt  to  defcribe  the  unbounded  expanfe  of  country  which 
prefents  itfelf  around  and  beneath,  and  embraces  a circumference  of  nearly 
three  hundred  miles.  The  eye  fatiated  with  the  diftant  profpeft,  repofes  at 
length  on  the  near  views,  dwells  on  the  country  immediately  beneath  and  around, 
is  attradled  with  the  pleafing  pofition  of  Monmouth,  here  feen  to  fingular 
advantage,  admires  the  elegant  bend  and  filvery  current  of  the  Monnow, 
gliftening  through  meads,  in  its  courfe  towards  the  ¥/y,  and  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers,  which  form  an  affemblage  of  beautiful  objects. 

The  level  fummit  of  the  Kymin  is  crowned  with  a beautiful  wood,  called 
Beaulieu  Grove,  through  which  walks  are  made  terminating  in  feats,  placed  at 
the  edge  of  abrupt  declivities,  and  prefenting  in  perfpedlivc,  through  openings 
in  the  trees,  portions  of  the  unbounded  expanfe  feen  from  the  pavilion.  There 
are  fix  of  thefe  openings,  three  of  which  comprehend  pcrfpeftivc  views  of  Mon- 
mouth, 
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muth,  ftretching  between  the  Wy  and  the  Monnow,  In  different  pofitions.  At 
one  of  thefe  feats  placed  on  a ledge  of  impending  rocks,  I looked  down  on  a 
hanging  wood,  clothing  the  fides  of  the  declivity,  and  ffoping  gradually  to  the 
Wy,  which  fvveeps  in  a beautiful  curve,  from  Dixon  church  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Monnow ; the  town  appears  feated  on  its  banks,  and  beyond  the  luxuriant  and 
undulating  fwells  of  Monmouthfliire,  terminated  by  the  Great  and  Little 
Skyrrid,  the  Black  mountains,  and  the  Sugar  Loaf,  in  all  the  variety  of  fublime 
and  contraflied  forms 

* Mr.  Heath  has  publifhed  a deferiptive  account  deferibes  the  perfpeftive  views  from  the  feats  in  the 
of  this  pavilion,  in  which  he  gives  a minute  detail  of  Beaulieu  Grove, 
tlie  dilierent  objects  feen  from  the  live  windows,  and 
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Monmouth^  ancient  Bleftium. — A Saxon  Fortrefs. — Ruins  of  the  Cajlle. — Hiftory. — 
Proprietors. — Anecdotes  of  Henry  the  Fifth  before  his  AcceJJion. 


4T  ON  MOUTH,  or  fome  fpot  in  the  vicinity,  is  fuppofed  by  Horlley  and 
the  beft  informed  antiquaries,  to  be  the  fite  of  a Roman  Ration,  the  Ble- 
ftium  of  Antoninus.  No  Roman  antiquities  have,  however,  been  found  in  this 
town ; and  the  difcovery  of  two  coins  of  Conflantine  the  Great  in  1767,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crow,  mailer  of  the  free  fchool*,  and  one  of  Caraufius, 
now  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr.  Parry,  late  mayor  of  the  town,  cannot  be  con- 
tidered  as  fufficient  to  confirm  this  opinion.  The  principal  argument  in  its  favour, 
is  derived  from  the  coincidence  of  its  pofition  with  that  of  Bleflium  in  the 
Itineraries  “p. 

We  know  from  hiflorical  record,  that  Monmouth  was  a fortrefs  in  early  times, 
and  one  of  the  ftrong  holds  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  to  maintain  their  conquefls 
between  the  Severn  and  the  Wy,  and  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Welfli. 

The  town  appears  to  have  been  fortified  with  walls  and  a moat,  except  where 
it  was  fecured  by  the  river.  In  Leland’s  time,  parts  of  the  dilapidated  walls  were 
ftill  remaining,  the  moat  entire,  and  the  four  gates  {landing ; v/hich  he  calls  the 
monk’s  gate,  to  the  north,  the  eaftern  gate,  the  Wy  gate,  and  the  Monnow  or 
weflern  gate : at  prefent  there  are  no  vefliges  of  the  walls,  and  the  only  part  of 

the 


* Gough's  Camden,  vol.  2.  p.  483. 
f See  the  introduitory  chapter  on  the  Roman  ftations  and  roads. 
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the  moat  which  can  be  traced,  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis, 
vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  firetching  from  the  back  of  White  Crofs  flreet,  to  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  gateway,  in  the  flreet  near  the  Rofs  turnpike,  and  from  thence 
to  the  W’’y.  Of  the  four  gates,  mentioned  by  Leland,  that  called  Monk’s  gate, 
which  derived  its  appellation  from  the  adjoining  priory,  flood  near  the  Hereford 
road,  but  is  now  demolifhed ; parts  of  tw'o  round  tow'ers  which  flanked  the 
eaflern  gate,  are  vifible  at  the  place  above  mentioned  near  the  Rofs  turnpike.  I 
could  not  difcover  the  fmalleft  veftiges  or  even  tradition  of  the  fituatlon  of  the 
Wy  gate  ; but  the  Monnow  gate  is  flill  entire,  and  with  the  bridge  on  which  it 
is  built,  bears  the  appearance  of  high  antiquity ; the  circular  form  of  the 
arches  and  maflive  folidity  of  the  ftrudlurc,  prove  it  anterior  to  the  conquefi; ; 
it  commanded  the  pafiage  of  the  Monnow,  and  was  a barrier  againft  the 
Wellh. 

The  ruins  of  Monmouth  caftle,  conftrufled  with  red  grit  flone,  fland  on  the 
ridge  of  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Monnow  and  the  adjacent  meadows,  and 
are  fo  much  concealed  by  other  buildings,  as  fcarcely  to  be  vifible  from  the  fide 
of  the  town  j the  belt  view  of  them  is  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Monnow, 
where  they  prefent  an  appearance  of  dilapidated  grandeur,  which  recals  to  me- 
mory the  times  of  feudal  magnificence.  The  prefent  remains  are  flill  confider- 
able,  but  principally  covered  with  tenements,  ftables,  and  out-houfes.  Although 
the  whole  roof  and  parts  of  the  fide  walls  are  fallen,  yet  the  fite  of  two  remarkable 
apartments  can  be  traced  with  exaftnefs ; one  in  which  Henry  the  fifth  was 
born,  and  the  other  adjoining  to  it,  which,  within  the  memory  of  feveral  inhabi- 
tants, was  ufed  for  the  aflizes,  and  was  not  lefs  than  fixty-three  feet  in  length 
and  forty-fix  in  breadth. 

The  apartment  which  gave  birth  to  the  Gwentonian  hero,  was  an  upper 
ftory,  and  the  beams  that  fupported  the  floor  flill  projedl  from  the  fide  walls; 
it  was  fifty-eight  feet  long,  twenty-four  broad,  and  was  decorated  with  orna- 
mented gothic  windows,  of  which  fome  are  flill  remaining,  and  feem  to  be 
of  the  age  of  Henry  the  third.  The  walls  of  this  part  are  not  lefs  than  ten  feet 
in  thicknefs.  About  fifty  years  ago,  a confiderable  portion  of  the  fouthern  wall  fell 
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down  with  a tremendous  crafli,  which  alarmed  the  whole  town,  leaving  a 
breach  not  lefs  than  forty  feet  in  length.  On  the  ground  floor  beneath 
are  three  circular  arches  terminating  in  chinks,  which  have  a very  ancient  appear- 
ance, as  may  be  feen  from  the  infide  view  * ; at  the  north-eafhern  angle  within 
a ftable,  is  a round  tower  fix  feet  in  diameter,  which  was  once  a ftaircafe  leading  to 
the  grand  apartment. 

To  the  right  of  the  apartment,  which  gave  birth  to  Henry  the  fifth,  a houfe, 
tenanted  by  Mr.  Cecil  of  the  DyfFrin,  occupies  part  of  the  ancient  fite  : in  the 
houfe  and  cellar  may  be  traced  veftiges  of  the  original  wails,  and  their  mafiive 
ftrufture  is  worthy  of  particular  obfervation ; they  are  from  fix  to  ten  feet  in 
thicknefs,  formed  of  pebbles  and  mortar,  in  the  manner  of  Vitruvius,  and  are  fo 
clofely  compared  as  not  to  yield  in  hardnefs  to  ftone  itl'elf. 

Camden  erroneoufly  afcrlbes  the  conftruftion  of  this  edifice  to  John  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third,  by  whom  it  was  only  repaired  : fome 
antiquaries,  in  the  contrary  extreme,  attribute  it  to  the  Romans.  From 
the  general  afpeefi:  of  the  ruins,  the  caftle  was  undoubtedly  founded  at  a very  early 
period,  and  afterwards  confiderably  altered  and  augmented  ; the  greater  part  of 
the  doorways  and  windows  are  indeed  gothic,  yet  fome  of  a circular  fliape  bear 
a Saxon  charadler. 

The  hiftory  of  the  caflle  will,  perhaps,  be  a better  criterion  to  afeertain  the  cera 
of  its  conftru(5lion. 

A caftle  exifted  at  Monmouth  at  a very  early  period,  which  retained  in  fubjec- 
tion  the  neighbouring  diftridls,  then  included  in  the  county  of  Hereford  j 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquefh  it  probably  belonged  to  the  kingj  for 
in  Domefday  Book,  under  Herefordfliire,  four  caracutes  of  land,  in  the  caftle  of 
Monmouth,  part  of  the  royal  demefne,  were  given  in  cuftody  to  William  Fitz 
Baderon,  who  poflefled  two  lordfliips  in  Herefordfirire  and  twelve  in  Glocefler- 
fliire.  His  fon  William,  as  well  as  all  his  fucceflbrs,  were  furnamed  de  Monmoth, 

from 

* See  the  plate  containing  the  view  of  the  environs  of  Monmouth. 

+ In  Cafteilo  de  Monemude  habet  Rex  in  dominio  iiii  Caracutas,  Wilhelmus  Filius  Baderon  cufto- 
dit  eas.”  Dcmei'day  Book.,  p.  iSo^ 
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from  this  caflle ; it  continued  in  the  poflefllon  of  his  defcendants  till  the  reign  . 
of  Henry  the  third,  when  John  de  Monmouth  was  the  proprietor. 

During  the  civil  wars  which  didraded  his  long  and  weak  reign,  Monmouth 
caftle  w'as  occafionally  befieged  and  occupied  by  both  parties : in  thefe  contefts  it 
fuffered  repeated  demolitions,  of  which  one  inftance  is  recorded  by  Lambarde. 
“The  citie  had  once  a caftle  in  it,  where  in  tyme  of  Hen.  III.  llichard  th  erle 
marfhal  aflbeiatinge  to  him  other  noblemen,  and  mouinge  warre  againft  the 
kinge,  for  that  he  more  eftimed  ftrangers  borne,  then  his  natural  fubjedts,  gave 
him  a fliarpe  conflidte  and  flew  fundry  of  his  fouldiors.  Not  long  after  th  erle 
of  Gloucefter  having  forfaken  th  erle  of  Leycefter,  took  for  his  fuccour  the  fame 
caftle  and  fortified  it ; but  Symon  fpeedily  following,  affailed,  toke,  and  raifed 
it  to  the  ground,  ^hus  the  glorie  of  Monmouth  had  cleane  perified^  ne  had  it 
pleafed  God  longe  after  in  that  place  to  give  life  to  the  noble  kinge  Hen.  F.  who, 
of  the  fame,  is  called  Henry  of  Monmouth 

In  thefe  times  of  civil  difeord,  Monmouth  caftle  was  an  objeft  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  to  the  royal  party,  that  John  de  Monmouth  having  no  iflue  male,  was 
induced  to  refign  the  caftle  and  honour  to  prince  Edward,  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  in  confideration  of  certain  lands  granted  for  life  -f . 

In 

• Lambarde’s  Diftionary.  Leland  alfo  fays,  under.the  year  1264,  “ Abowte  this  tyme  Simon  Montfort 
enterid  the  caftle  of  Monmouth  and  racid  it.”  Leland,  Colleft.  vol.  j.  fol.  661. 
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In  1267,  on  the  furrender  of  prince  Edward,  Henry  the  third  granted  the- 
caftle  of  Monmouth,  together  with  many  other  poffeflions,  to  his  younger  fon 
Edmund  Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancafter,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  Ed- 
ward the  firft  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  Edmund  left  two  fons,  Thomas^, 
beheaded  for  high  treafon,  and  Henry  who  obtained  the  caftle  of  Monmouth, 
and  thofe  parts  of  his  father’s  property  not  confifcated  on  his  brother's  at- 
tainder ; he  increafed  his  pofieffions  and  influence  in  Wales,  by  efpoufing 
Maud,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  fir  Patrick  Chaworth.  He  died  in  1345;. 
his  fon  Henry,  before  created  earl  of  Derby  and  Lincoln,  fuccecded  to  his 
eftates  and  honours,  and  added  ftill  greater  dignity  to  his  illuftrious  family  y. 
he  was  the  firft  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  the  fecond  peer  railed  to  the  ducal 
title  *.  Edward  the  third,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  ereded  the 
county  of  Lancafter  into  a palatinate,  granting  to  the  duke  for  life  regal  rights 
and  other  privileges,  and  decreed  that  the  duchy  fliould  be  governed  by  its  own 
officers. 

His  vaft  poflTeffions  were  divided  between  his  two  daughters,  Maud  and 
Blanch  ; but  Maud  dying  without  ifTue,  the  whole  property  devolved  on  John 
of  Ghent  or  Gaunt,  third  fon  of  Edward  the  third,  and  hufband  of  Blanch. 
He  was  created  duke  of  Lancafter,  obtained  a grant  of  the  jura  regalia  in  per- 
petuity for  the  duchy,  and  a releafe  of  the  eftates  forfeited  to  the  crown  on  the 
attainder  of  Thomas. 

After  the  death  of  Blanch,  he  efpoufed  Conftantia  daughter  of  Peter  the 
cruel,  king  of  Caftile,  and  in  1386  affTumed  the  regal  title,  which  he  afterwards 
refigned,  but  was  amply  indemnified  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Catherine 
with  Henry  the  third,  king  of  Spain,  the  acquifition  of  a confiderable  treafure  j-,, 
and  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Aquitain.  He  died  in  1399,  and  his  royal  al- 
liances, and  great  riches,  which  far  exceeded  thofe  of  any  other  fubject,  con- 
tributed to  raife  his  fon  Henry  to  the  throne. 

Monmouth 

* Edward  the  Black  Pidnce  was  the  firfl;  Engliih  payment  of  fixteen  thoufand  marks,  for  his  life,  and’ 
duke,  under  the  title  of  duke  of  Cornwall.  in  cafe  his  wife  Ihould  furvive  him,  Ihe  to  have 

f “Its  faid  that  he  had  forty-feven  mules  laden  with  twelve  thoufand  marks  yearly.”  Dugdale’s  Bai’on- 
chefts  full  of  gold,  for  his  fecond  payment;  and  age,  vol.  2.  p.  iiS. 
divers  great  men  of  Spaine  as  pledges  for  the  yearly 
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Monmouth  caftle  was  a favourite  refidence  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  of  his 
fon  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Henry  the  fourth  ; but  was  more  highly 
diftinguiflied  as  the  birth-place  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt,  who  from  that  clr- 
cumflance  was  ftj^led  Henry  of  Monmouth. 

He  was  born  in  1387,  and  feems  to  have  pafled  his  infancy  In  Monmouth- 
fliire.  During  the  fliort  period  which  elapfed  between  his  father’s  banifhment 
and  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  was  educated  in  the  court  of  his  coufin  Richard 
the  fecond,  who  treated  him  with  the  warm^eft  marks  of  affedion.  Accord- 
ing to  a contemporary  hlftofian  the  monarch  was  captivated  with  his 
fpirit  and  underftanding,  frequently  pointed  him  out,  and  prophetically 
obferved,  “ We  have  heard  that  our  England  will  produce  a prince  called 
Henry,  who  will  be  renowned  for  dignity  of  manners,  fplendour  of  adlion,  and 
military'fkill,  and  we  conclude  infallibly  that  this  is  the  Henry  thus  predicted.” 

Soo-n  after  the  acceffion  of  his  father,  Henry  ftudied  at  Oxford  under  his 
uncle  cardinal  Beaufort,  chancellor  of  that  univerlity,  and  as  Stowe  affirms, 
■“  delighted  in  fongs,  meeters,  and  mutical  inftruments  From  Speed  we 

alfo  learn,  that  “ he  had  in  great  veneration  fuch  as  excelled  in  virtue  or  learn^ 
ing,  particularly  Thomas  Rodban  of  Merton  college,  a great  aftronomer,  whom 
he  afterwards  preferred  to  the  bifhoprick  of  St.  David’s ; and  John  Carpenter 
of  Oriel,  a learned  do6tour  in  theology,  whom  he  advanced  to  the  fee  of 
Worcefter 

Henry  is  thus  defcribed  by  Stowe,  on  the  authority  of  Thomas  de  Elmham: 

This  prince  exceeded  the  meane  ftature  of  men,  he  was  beautifull  of  vifage, 
his  necke  long,  body  dender  and  leane,  and  his  bones  fmall ; nevertheleffe  he 
Was  of  marvellous  great  ftrength,  and  paffmg  fwift  in  running,  infomuch  that  he 
with  two  other  of  his  lords,  without  hounds,  bow,  or  other  engine,  would  take 
a wilde  bucke  or  doe  in  a large  parke.” 

At  a very  early  period  he  was  initiated  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  before  he 
attained  the  age  of  fixteen,  gave,  at  the  mv;morable  battle  of  Shrewfbury,  a 
noble  fpecimen  of  heroic  intrepidity,  which  augured  his  future  renown.  In  the 

midffi 

' Thomas  de  Elmham,  Vita  HeniicI  Quinti,  c.  a.  f Annales,  p.  342.  J Speed,  chap.  15, 
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midfl;  of  the  battle,  the  king  being  befet  by  a powerful  corps  of  the  enemy, 
was  in  imminent  danger ; young  Henry  flew  to  his  affiftance,  ruflred  into  the 
adverfe  ranks,  and  was  wounded  dangeroufly  in  the  face  with  an  arrow.  Being 
exhorted  by  his  followers  to  retire,  he  refufed  to  let  an  example  of  flight ; Con- 
vey me,”  he  exclaimed,  “ I exhort  you,  into  the  midll  of  the  enemy,  that  I may 
fay  to  my  companions  in  arms,  follow  me  your  leader  into  the  combat ; I had 
rather  expofe  myfelf  to  the  danger  of  fortune,  than  by  flying  bnng  ignominy 
on  the  military  profefiion.”  He  then  precipitated  himfelf  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy ; the  rebels  were  difperfed,  their  chief  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  king  obtained  the  victory  by  the  means  of  his  fon  *. 

He  afterwards  lignaiifed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army  againfl:  the  followers 
of  Owen  Glendower,  whom  he  defeated  in  various  encounters,  and  finally 
quelled  the  rebellion  of  that  lawlefs  chief.  He  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
againfl:  the  Scots,  made  a fuccefsful  inroad  into  their  country,  compelled  them 
to  offer  terms  of  peace,  took  hoftages  for  their  fidelity,  and  returned  to  London 
loaded  with  booty 

Thefe  repeated  fuccelTes,  aided  by  courtefy  and  condefcenfion,  increafed  his 
popularity,  and  excited  the  jealoufy  of  his  fufpicious  father,  who  excluded 
him  from  his  counfels,  and  placed  his  principal  confidence  in  his  other  fons» 
Being  thus  reduced  to  a ftate  of  idlenefs,  the  adlive  fpirit  of  the  young  prince 
broke  out  into  excelfes  unbecoming  his  birth  and  injurious  to  his  reputation  | ; 
but  on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  his  conduft  proved  that  thefe  exceffes 
were  the  frolics  of  youth,  and  not  the  effefts  of  a vicious  mind. 

Sudden 


* Thomas  de  Elmham. 

-J-  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  435. 

J The  licentiouiiiefsof  hisconduft  has  been  highly 
exaggerated ; for  it  has  even  been  fald,  and  hiftory 
has  recorded  the  report,  “ that  he  fcrupled  not  to 
aflbciate  with  the  moll  diflblute  perfons,  and  to  ac- 
company them  in  attacking  palfengers  in  the  ftreets, 
and  defpoiling  them  of  their  goods.”  But  if  we  con- 
fult  contemporary  writers,  and  the  early  hiftorians, 
W'e  fliall  find  the  faft  differently  Hated.  Stowe  feems 
to  have  approached  nearer  the  truth,  when  he  ob- 
ferves,  “ of  Heniy  the  fifth  it  is  faid,  “ He  lived  fome- 
whatinfolently,infomuch  that  whileil  Ills  father  lived, 


being  accompanyed  with  fome  of  his  young  lords  and 
gentlemen,  he  would  waite  in  difguiled  array  for  his 
own  receivers  and  diftrelTe  them  of  their  money,  and 
fometimes  at  fucli  enterpriles  both  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  forely  beaten  : and  when  his  receivers 
made  to  him  their  corriplaints,  that  they  were  robbed 
in  their  coming  unto  him,  he  w'ould  give  them  dif- 
charge  of  fo  much  money  as  they  had  loft,  and  be- 
fides  that  they  fliould  not  depart  from  him  without 
great  rewards  for  their  trouble  and  vexation,  efpecially 
they  fhould  bee  rewarded  that  beft  had  refiftedhimand 
his  company,  and  of  whom  he  had  received  the  great- 
eft  and  moft  ftrokes.”  Stowe’s  Chronicle,  p.  342. 
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Sudden  and  extraordinary  converfions  from  vice  to  virtue  are  as  uncommon  as 
they  are  ufually  temporary ; yet  the  inftantan'eous  traniition  of  Henry  the  fifth 
from  his  former  llcentioufnefs  to  a fol5er  and  dignified  conduct,  is  too  well  au- 
thenticated to  admit  of  the  fmalleft  cloubt.;  • v. 

The  account  given  by  a contemporary  ■writer*'  of  the  caufes  which  effe(5ted 
this  change,  is  fo  fimple  and  natural  as  to  carry  internal  conviction  of  truth. 
During  the  illnefs  of  Henry  the  fourth,  the  prince  attended  him  with  filial  af- 
feCtion;  as  he  flood  near  his  bed  with  the  priefh  who  was  preparing  the  facra- 
ment,  the  king,  whofe  eyes  were  dim  with  age,  enquired  what  the  prlefl  was 
doing;  “ fir,”  replied  the  prince,  “ he  has  juft  confecrated  the  body  of  our 
Lord  Jefqs  Chrift ; I befeech  you  devoutly  to  adore  him,  under  whom  kings 
reign,  and  princes  have  dominion.”  The  king  inftantly  lifted  up  his  hands,  and 
praying  fervently,  faid,  “ my  fon  approach  and  klfs  me  ;”  and  when  he  had 
kiffed  him,  he  with  a trembling  voice,  which  announced  his  approaching  diffo- 
lution,  faid,  “ the  blefling,  my  fon,  which  Ifaac  gave  to  his  fon  Jacob,  fall 
upon  you,  and  may  God  grant  you  a good  and  profperous  reign.”  The 
prince,  obferving  his  father  in  the  agonies  of  death,  retired  with  grief  and 
anguifh  into  a fmall  chapel ; throwing  himfelf  on  his  knees,  and  ftriking  his 
breafl,  with  tears  of  contrition  he  acknowledged  his  pafl  mifeonduCt,  declared 
his  refolution  of  future  amendment,  and  called  upon  God  to  pardon  his 
offences. 

In  this  manner  he  paffed  the  whole  day,  and  at  night  repaired  fecretly  to  a 
prieft,  remarkable  for  his  fanCtity,  confeffed  his  fins,  received  abfolution,  and, 
to  ufe  the  figurative  language  of  the  biographer,  returned  to  his  palace,  having 
thrown  off  the  garment  of  vice,  and  put  on  the  robe  of  righteoufnefs  With  a 

view 

• Thomas  de  Elmham.  and  badges  of  the  kings  of  England.  « Henry  V. 

•f  Elmham,  Vita  Henrici  Quinti,  c.  7.  p.  25.  “ Ex-  by  reafon  of  his  diflblute  life  in  the  tyme  of  his  fa- 
utiis  viciorum  diploide,  virtutum  clamide  redit  de-  ther’s  reigne,  when  after  the  death  of  the  fayd  king- 
centur  ornatus.”  his  father,  he  was  anoynted  and  crowned  monarch  of 

Henry  the  fifth  bore  a beacon  or  a crefiet  light  this  realme,  betook  unto  himfelf  for  his  badge  or  cog- 
burning for  one  of  his  badges  ; the  meaning  of  which  nizance,  a crefeet  light  burnynge,  fliewinge  thereby 
is  thus  explained  in  a manufeript  account  of  the  arms  that  although  his  vertuous  and  good  parts  had  been 

formerly 
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■view  to  ftrengthen  his  refolution,  he  neither  eat  or  drank,  at  a furaptuous  enter- 
tainment which  he  gave  in  Weftminfter  hall,  foon  after  his  coronation,  and  con- 
tinued his  fail  three  days  and  nights ; during  which  time  he  never  retired  to  reft, 
but  with  fafting,  vigils,  and  prayers,  fervently  implored  the  divine  affiftance  in 
the  government  of  his  kingdom 

After  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  he  received  the  facrament  with  fo  much 
devotion  and  humility,  that  feveral  of  the  fpeclators  were  affecfted  even  unto 
tears  'h.  Nor  was  his  refolution  of  amendment  a tranhtory  fit  of  enthufiafm  ; 
his  repentance  produced  a fuitable  pradlice,  and  his  condudl  did  not  belle  his 
profeftions. 

The  firft  public  proof  which  he  gave  of  this  change  in  his  fentiments  and  be- 
haviour, was  the  difmifiion  of  his  diflblute  companions.  “ After  his  corona- 
tion,” fays  Stowe,  “ he  called  unto  him  all  thofe  young  lords  and  gentlemen, 
that  were  the  followers  of  his  young  afts,  to  every  one  of  whom  he  gave  rich  and 
bounteous  gifts,  and  then  commanded  that  as  many  as  would  change  their  man- 
ners as  hee  intended  to  doe,  fliould  abide  with  him  in  his  court,  and  to  all  that 
would  perfevere  in  their  former  light  converfatlon,  hee  gave  expreffe  com- 
mandment, upon  paine  of  their  heads,  never  after  that  day  to  come  into  his 
prefence 

Henry  the  fifth  is  ufually  celebrated  only  for  his  military  prowcfs,  while  the 

milder 


formerly  obfcured,  and  lay  as  a dead  cofe  wanting 
light  to  kindle  it,  by  reafon  of  tender  yeares  and 
evell  company,  that  notwithftanding  he  beinge  now 
come  to  his  perfefter  yeares  and  riper  underftandinge, 
had  (hakcn  off  his  evell  counfellors,  and  being  now 
in  his  high  imperial  throne,  that  his  vertnes,  which 
before  had  layne  dead,  Ihould  now,  by  his  righteous 
raigne,  fhyne  afrthe  digln  of  crefcet,  which  is  no  or- 
dinary tight  j meaning  alfo,  that  he  Ihould  be  a light 
and  guide  to  his  people  to  follow  him  in  all  vertue 
and  honour.” 

Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  vol.  1.  p.  69. 

* Thel'e  circumllancesare  finely  reprefenled  by  the 
divine  bard,  who  has  delineated  his  charafi  r with  no 
lefs  hiftorical  truth  than  poetical  enthufiafm: 

“ The.courfes  of  his  youth  promis’d  it  not ; 


“ The  breath  no  fooner  left  his  father’s  body, 

“ But  that  his  wildnefs,  mortified  in  him, 

“ S'eem’d  to  die  too : yea,  at  tliat  very  moment,- ' 
“ Confideration  like  an  angel  came, 

“ And  whipp’d  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him  3 
“ Leaving  his  body  as  a paradife, 

“ To  envelop,  and  contain  celeftial  fpirits. 

“ Neverwasfuchafudden  fcholar  made  5 
“ Never  came  reformation  in  a flood, 

“ With  fuch  a heady  current,  fcouring  faults, 

“ Nor  ever  Hydra-headed  wilfulnefs, 

“ So  foon  did  lofe  his  feat  and  all  at  once 
“ As  in  this  king.” 

Shakfpeare,  king  Henry  V. 

•f  Elmham,  chap.  11. 

J Stowe’s  Hiftory  of  Britain,  p.  345* 
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milder  qualities  of  juftice  and  humanity,  for  which  he  was  no  lefs  confpicuous,  are 
loft  in  the  fplendour  of  his  vicl:orious  career.  He  condemned  the  depofition 
and  imprllonment  of  Richard,  and  treated  all  concerned  in  his  murder  as  trai- 
tors ; as  an  atonement  for  his  father’s  crimes,  and  to  evince  his  own  refpeft  to 
Richard’s  memory,  he  ordered  his  corpfe  to  be  magnificently  interred  in  Weft- 
m-infter  abbey,  among  his  royal  anceftors  j and  attended  the  funeral,  declaring 
“ that  he  mourned  as  truly  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  natural  father.” 

Although  confeious  that  Edmund  earl  of  March  was  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown,  yet  he  releafed  him  from  his  confinement,  and  treated  him  with  fo  much 
kindnefs,  that  the  young  nobleman  forgot  his  prior  title,  and  gratefully  ferved" 
his  royal  benefactor  with  inviolable  attachment.  Compailionating  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Percys,  he  recalled  the  fon  and  heir  of  Hotfpur  from  Scotland,  and 
reinvefted  him  with  the  honours  and  eftate  of  his  anceftors  *. 

He  was  no  lefs  remarkable  for  juftice  : “ Every  day  after  dinner,”  fays  Speed,, 
“ for  the  fpace  of  an  houre,  his  cuftom  was  to  leane  on  a cufliion  fet  by  his  cup- 
bord,  and  there  lie  himfelfe  received  petitions  of  the  opprefted,  which  with  great 
equitie  he  did  redrefle  -f.” 

It  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  on  the  incidents  of  his  reign,  which  are  fo  well  known ; 
I fhall  therefore  only  confider  him  as  duke  of  Lancafter  and  lord  of  Monmouth 
caftle  His  father  created  him  duke  of  Lancafter,  which  title  he  bore  im 
conjunction  with  thofe  of  prince  of  Wales,  and  duke  of  Cornwall j he  alfo  fe- 
vered by  act  of  parliament  the  duchy  from  the  crown,  confirming,  in  its  full 
latitude,  the  charter  of  privileges,  granted  by  Richard  the  fecond  to  John 
of  Gaunt,  and  decreeing  that  it  ftiould  be  governed  by  its  own  chancery  or 
court. 


Henry  the  fifth  enlarged  the  duchy  with  the  eftates  which  he  inherited  from 


• Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  a,  p.  674. 

■f  Speed,  p.  767. 

J The  archive'!  contain  a (ingular  grant  of  Heniy 
the  fourth,  as  loid  01  the  manor,  to  the  burgefles  of 
Monmouth, tlr.t  the  brewers  of  ale  there,  who  were 
anciently  held  to  pay  to  the  king’s  anceftors  and  pro- 
genitors eight  gallons-  of  ale  at  ev§ry  brewing,  in  the 


his 

name  of  caftle  coule,  during  the  time  the  king  or  Iris 
heirs  were  dwelling  in  the  faid  town,  ftiould  now  pay- 
in  lieu  thereof  lad.  each  brewing,  except  when  the 
king,  his  heirs,  or  his  councils  holding  his  feftlons 
there,  were  prefent  in  the  faid  town,  in  which  cafe 
the  ancient  cuftom  of  caftle  coule  ftiould  be  ob- 
ferved.” 
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his  mother  Mary,  filler  and  cohelrefs  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford, 
arid  obtained  an  ad  of  parliament  that  all  grants  of  offices  and  ellates  fhould 
pafs  under  the  feal  of  the  duchy. 

The  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  the  callle  of  Monmouth,  as  parcel  of  that  duchy, 
were  inherited  by  Henry  the  fixth.  Edward  the  fourth  deemed  the  title  and 
eftate  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  Henry  the  fixth  ; and  by  ad  of  parliament 
appropriated  and  united  the  eflates  to  the  crown,  and  annexed  the  county  pala- 
tine, which  had  been  governed  by  feparate  courts,  to  the  duchy,  under  the  fame 
chancery.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  he  granted  the  caftle  of  Monmouth,  in 
tail  male,  to  William  lord  Herbert  *,  afterwards  earl  of  Pembroke  j but  it  again 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  formed  as  before  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter, 
which  Henry  the  feventh  inherited  as  king.  He  repealed  the  ad  and  entail  of 
Edward  the  fourth,  again  feparated  the  duchy  from  the  crown,  and  entailed  it  on 
himfelf  and  his  heirs ; fince  which  period,  except  during  the  time  of  the  ufurpa- 
tlon,  it  has  continued  in  the  crown,  though  under  the  management  of  dillind 
officers. 

The  caftle,  however,  together  with  feveral  other  -f-  polfeffions  in  the  county 
of  Monmouth,  has  been  alienated  from  the  duchy  and  become  private  property  j 
but  at  what  period  this  feparation  took  place  I cannot  afcertain,  after  the  nilnuteft 
refearches  in  the  archives.  It  appears  from  numerous  grants,  that  the  caftle  was 
parcel  of  the  duchy  during  the  reign  of  Elifabeth,  and  that  in  the  nth  of 
James  i,  it  was  prefented  under  a commlffion  as  belonging  to  the  duchy  J', 

Before  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  we  find  it  in  the  pofleffion  of  Henry,  the 

firfl 


* Archives,  Ret.  4. 

+ James  the  firll  granted  feme  very  extenfive  and 
valuable  domains  of  the  duchy,  together  with  divers 
crown  lands,  to  truftees,  to  maintain  his  fons  prince 
Henry  and  prince  Charles.  James  i,  afterwards  took 
large  fines  for  leafes  of  duchy  eftates,  upon  contrafts 
for  60  years  j and  alfo  made  grants  in  fee  to  all  who 
fiiould  become  purchaiers  upon  his  terms;  fo  that 
Charles  the  firit  found  the  duchy  poffeflions  reduced 
to  little  more  tlian  the  eftates  compiiled  in  his  own 
feit!ement,and  the  leafes  lor  60  years.  Cha.des  the 
iirft  railed  confiderabie  fums  by  felling  the  duchy  in- 


heritance : no  part  was  preferred  but  a few  forells  and 
parks,  the  eftates  which  went  to  queen  Henrietta  in 
jointure,  and  thofe  comprifed  in  the  leafes  for  60 
years  granted  by  James  the  firft.  Charles  the  fecond 
made  extenfive  grants,  and  figned  many  leafes  for 
99  years.  Williafti  alfo  alienated  many  of  thofe  lands 
which  were  fettled  on  queen  Catherine.  An  aff  in 
the  firft  of  Anne,  reftrained  the  crown  from  granting 
leafes  for  more  than  31  years. 

J “ Item,  wc  prefent  that  his  majeftie  hath  one  an- 
cient caftell  called  Monmouth  caftell,  fituated  within 
the  liberties  of  the  faid  townc,  which  is  nowe  and  hath 

been 
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flrfl  duke  of  Beaufort,  as  appears  from  a fingular  anecdote  recorded  in  the  Secret 
Memoirs  of  Monmouthfhire.  “ The  marchionefs  of  Worcefter  was  ordered  by 
her  grandfather  the  late  duke  of  Beaufort,~to  lie  in  of  her  firft  child  in  a houfe 
lately  built  within  the  caftle  of  Monmouth,  near  that  fpot  of  ground  and  fpace 
of  air,  where  our  great  hero  Henry  V.  was  born  His  illuftrious  defcendant 
the  duke  of  Beaufort  is  the  prefent  proprietor.  The  caftle  was  once  furrounded 
by  a moat,  of  which  vefhiges  remain  to  the  weft  and  fouth-weft,  in  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound  on  which  the 
ruins  are  fituated. 

Within  the  fite  of  the  ancient  walls,  is  a handfome  edifice  of  ftone,  called  the 
Caftle  Houfe,  built  partly  from  the  foundations  and  remains.  According  to  the 
date  over  the  door,  it  was  conftrudted  in  1673,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Elifabeth  Tudor,  miftrefs  of  the  moft  refpedtable  fchool  for  young  ladies  in 
this  part  of  England.  The  apartments  are  commodious  and  well  proportioned, 
and  feveral  ftuccoed  cielings,  richly  ornamented  with  wreaths  and  feftoons  of 
flow'ers,  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  The  houfe  ftanding  on  the  brow  of  the 
eminence,  and  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  town,  is  a ftriking  obje(5l  from  the 
fubjacent  grounds, 

been  for  a long  time  ruinous  and  in  decaye,  but  by  inge  to  the  fame  callell,  we  knowe  not  of  any  more 
whome  it  hath  byn  decayed  wee  knowe  not,  nor  to  fave  only  the  caftle  hill,  wherein  divers  liave  gardens, 
what  value,  in  regarde  it  was  before  our  remember-  and  the  caftle  green,  which  is  inclofed  within  the 
ment,  favinge  one  greatc  hall  which  is  covered  and  walls  of  the  faid  caftle.” 

raayntayned  for  the  judges  of  the  aflife  to  fitt  in,  Inquilition,  ii  James  i,  Archives. 

And  for  and  concerning  any  demean  lands,  belong-  * P,  Sa. 
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CHAPTER  55. 

Branches  of  the  Herbert  Family. — Powells  of  Perthir. — Anecdote  of  Mr.  Proper, — 
Froy  Hoiife. — ColleElion  of  Portraits.— Treowen. — Wonafow  Houfe. — Families  of 
Herbert  and  Milborne. — Excurfion  to  Trelech. — Road from  Chepjlow  to  Monmouth^ 

r I ^HE  family  of  Herbert,  which  (eems  to  have  been  firft  eflaWifhed  at  Wern- 
dee,  was  remarkable  for  its  multifarious  branches,  and  occupied,  under  the 
names  of  Herbert,  Jones,  Powell  and  Proger,  numerous  feats  in  this  country. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth  feveral  places  are  diftinguilhed,  which  once  formed 
the  refidence  of  thefe  various  branches ; moft  of  which,  from  various  caufes,  par- 
ticularly from  the  extinftion  of  the  male  line,  have  been  conveyed  to  other  fami- 
lies, but  {till  retain  traces  of  their  former  dillinftion ; this  chapter  will  contain 
an  account  of  the  principal : Perthir,  Troy  Houfe,  Treowen,  and  Wonaftow. 

In  company  with  the  Rev.  William  Roberts,  who  refides  at  Perthir,  and  to 
whom  I was  indebted  for  various  communications,  I walked  to  this  ancient 
place,  which  is  fituated  tw^o  miles  from  Monmouth,  in  a fertile  plain,  to  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  to  Grofmont,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Monnow. 
He  introduced  me  to  John  Powell  Lorimer,  efq.  the  prefent  proprietor,  who  fa- 
voured me  with  a friendly  reception,  permitted  me  to  infped  his  pedigree,  and 
gave  me  all  the  information  concerning  his  family,  which  the  fcanty  documents 
in  his  poffeffion  enabled  hiip  to  afford. 

Perthir,  which  once  vied  with  Werndee  as  the  moll  ancient  feat  of  the  Herbert 
family,  appears  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  Gwillim,  fon  of  Jenkin,  lord  of 
Werndee.  His  grandfon  Howell  ap  Thomas  was  lord  of  Perthir,  and  anceftor  of 

the 
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the  line  who  refided  at  this  manfion.  His  fon  William,  (called  in  the  Welch 
pedigrees,  ap  Howell  ap  Thomas  ap  Gwillim)  firft  adopted  a furname  after  the 
Englifh  cuftom,  and  changed  his  patronymic  ap  Howell  into  Powell,  by  which 
name  this  branch  has  been  fince  diftinguifhed ; he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Banbury,  under  the  ftandard  of  his  coufin  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  His  lineal 
defcendant  John  Powell,  efq.  dying  without  iffue  male  towards  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  left  four  daughters,  who  were  unmarried,  and  the  eftate  came  to  the 
family  of  Lorimer  feated  at  Newbolds  * in  the  vicinity,  one  of  whofe  anceftors 
had  efpoufed  a Powell  of  Perthir. 

A few  remains  of  ancient  magnificence  appear  in  a gothic  window  of  four 
compartments,  with  ftone  mouldings,  which  leems  to  be  at  leafi:  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  fifth ; in  the  hall  or  paiTage,  thirty-feven  feet  length  and  nine 
in  breadth;  in  the  wooden  rafters,  w'hich  contain  timber  fufficient  for  four 
modern  roofs ; and  particularly  in  the  long  and  lofty  hall,  with  a curious  vaulted 
deling,  and  a mufic  gallery  at  one  extremity,  the  windows  of  which  are  em- 
blazoned with  the  Herbert  arms-i-.  There  are  a few  family  portraits;  Mary,  wife  of 
John  Powell,  the  laft  male  of  the  family,  and  their  four  daughters,  Mary,  Bridget, 
Catherine,  and  Winifred,  who  died  unmarried.  There  is  alfo  a head  of  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Prichard,  a friar  of  the  order  of  Recollets,  and  Roman  catholic 
bifiiop,  long  refident  at  Perthir,  where  he  died  in  1750,  aged  81  ; he  was  buried 
in  Rockfield  church,  under  a fepulchral  ftone,  with  a Latin  infcription,  comme- 
morating his  profound  learning,  extenfive  benevolence,  and  great  attention  ta 
the  duties  of  his  paftoral  office. 

The  manfion  is  now  confiderably  reduced  from  its  former  fize  and  magnificence, 
which  were  equal  to  the  ancient  eftates  of  the  family,  which  were  once  fo  large, 
that  according  to  tradition,  they  ftretched  from  Perthir  to  Rofs.  The  prefent 
proprietor  took  down  a part  of  the  houfe,  which  was  much  too  large  for  his  fa- 
mily, containing  thirteen  bed  chambers,  and  other  offices.  The  manfion  was 

formerly 

• I am  Informed  by  Mr.  Roberts,  that  Newbolds  f Thefe  arms  are  now  borne  by  Mr. -Lorimer,  with 
was  probably  given  in  marriage  with  a daughter  of  the  Moor’s  head  for  a creft.  which  is  the  fame  as 
Perthir  to  an  ancellor  of  Mr.  Lorimer.  An  old  deed  that  of  the  Jones’s  of  Lanarth. 
mentions  William  ap  Howell,  as  “ Dominus  de 
Newbold  & Perthyre,  anno  Heurici  feptimi  decimo.” 
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formerly  furrounded  by  a moat,  which  was  provided  with  two  draw-bridges- 
The  family  being  catholics,  there  was  likewife  an  elegant  gothic  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Catherine,  which  was  demolhlied  in  1745.  A whole  length  portrait  of 
St.  Catherine,  not  ill  executed,  was  the  altar-piece,  and  is  now  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpole  in  an  apartment  of  the  houfe. 

Mr.  Lorimer  pointed  out  to  me  a window  remarkable  for  a curious  anecdote, 
relating  to  the  conteft  for  precedence,  between  the  rival  houfes  of  Perthir  and 
Werndee,  which  though  lefs  bloody,  was  not  lefs  obftinate,  than  that  between  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter.  Mr.  Proger  dining  with  a friend  at  Monmouth, 
propofed  riding  to  Werndee  in  the  evening,  but  his  friend  objedting,  becaufe  it 
was  late  and  likely  to  rain,  Mr.  Proger  replied,  “ with  regard  to  the  latenefs  of 
the  hour,  we  fhall  have  moonlight,  and  fhould  it  happen  to  rain,  Perthir  is  not 
far  from  the  road,  and  my  coufin  Powell  will,  I am  very  fure,  give  us  a night’s 
lodging.”  They  accordingly  mounted  their  horfes,  but  being  foon  overtaken  by 
a violent  fhower,  rode  to  Perthir,  and  found  all  the  family  retired  to  reft- 
Mr.  Proger,  however,  calling  to  his  coufin,  Mr.  Powell  opened  the  window,  and 
looking  out,  afked,  “ in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  means  all  this  nolfe  ? Who 
is  there  ? ” “ It  is  only  I,  your  coufin  Proger  of  Werndee,  who  am  come  to 

your  hofpitable  door  for  flielter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  hope 
you  will  be  fo  kind  as  to  give  me  and  my  friend  a lodging.”  “ What  is  it  you 
coufin  Proger  ? you  and  your  friend  fhall  be  inftantly  admitted,  but  upon  one 
condition,  that  you  will  allow,  and  never  hereafter  difpute,  that  I am  the  head  of 
the  family.”  “ What  did  you  fay  ?”  returned  Mr.  Proger,  “ Why  I fay,  if 
you  expedt  to  pafs  the  night  in  my  houfe,  you  muft  allow  that  I am  the  head  of 
the  family.”  “ No  fir,  I never  would  admit  that ; were  it  to  rain  fwords  and 
daggers,  I would  ride  this  night  to  Werndee,  rather  than  lower  the  confe- 
quence  of  my  family.  Come  up.  Bald,  come  up.”  “ Stop  a moment,  coufin 
Proger,  have  you  not  often  confefifed,  that  the  firft  earl  of  Pembroke  (of  the 
name  of  Herbert)  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Perthir,  and  will  you  fet  yourfelf 
above  the  earls  of  Pembroke.”  “ True,  I muft  give  place  to  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, becaufe  he  is  a peer  of  the  realm  j but  ftill,  though  a peer,  he  is  of  the 

youngeft 
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5'oungefl;  branch  of  my  family,  being  defcended  from  the  fourth  Ton  of  Werndee, 
who  was  your  anceftor,  and  fettled  at  Perthir ; whereas  I am  defcended  from  tiie 
eldeft  fon.  Indeed  my  coufin  Jones  of  Lanarth  is  of  an  older  branch  than, 
you,  and  yet  he  never  difputes  that  I am  the  head  of  the  family.”  “ Why 
coufin  Proger,  I have  nothing  more  to  fay,  fo  good  night  to  you.”  “ Stop  a 
moment,  Mr.  Powell,”  faid  the  ftranger,  “ you  fee  how  it  pours,  do  admit  me 
at  leaft ; I will  not  difpute  with  you  about  our  families.”  “ Pray  fir,  what  is 
your  name,  and  where  do  you  come  from  .?”  “ My  name  is  * * * and  I come 
from  the  county  of  * * *”  “ A Saxon  of  courfe  ; it  would  be  very  curious  in- 

deed fir,  fhould  I difpute  with  a Saxon  about  families ; no  fir,  you  muft  fuffer 
for  the  obflinacy  of  your  friend,  and  fo  apleafant  ride  to  you  both.” 

Treowen,  which  I have  already  mentioned  as  being  the  ancient  manfion  of  the 
family  of  Jones,  feated  at  Lanarth,  is  delightfully  fituated  about  two  miles  from 
Wonaftow,  and  three  from  Monmouth,  and  is  now  converted  into  a farm  houfe. 
It  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  was  originally  a large  and  fplendid  manfion ; 
but  a confiderable  part  has  been  taken  down  fince  therefidence  was  transferred  to 
Lanarth.  The  number,  fize,  height,  and  decorations  of  the  apartments,  and  a 
grand  flaircafe  of  folld  oak,  difplay  the  maffive  tafte  and  magnificence  which 
reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  The  front  of  the  houfe  is  faced 
with  hewn  ftone,  and  diftinguifhed  by  a porch  in  the  anglo-grecian  flyle  of  archi- 
tecflure  adopted  by  Inigo  Jones.  Over  the  entrance  is  a fliield  of  arms  in  ftone, 
charged  with  nine  quarterings,  of  which  the  firft,  three  lions  rampant,  is  borne 
by  the  family  of  Jones,  and  proves  their  defeent  from  the  Herbert  flock. 

The  grounds,  which  are  converted  into  a farm,  are  finely  diverfified,  richly 
clothed  with  wood,  and  in  the  hands  of  Browne,  might  have  become  an  ornament 
to  the  county. 

Troy  Houfe  ftands  about  a mile  to  the  eaft  of  Monmouth,  near  the- 
fmall  river  Trothy,  from  which  it  derives  the  name  of  Trothy,  corrupted 
into  Troy  Houfe.  An  ancient  gothic  gateway,,  leading  into  the  court,  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  manfion  inhabited  by  the  Herberts;  but  the  prefent. 
houfe  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  It  does  not  however  reded  much 
credit  on  the  tafte  of  that  eminent  archited,  having  a long  ftraggling  front,  and 

being. 
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being  built  in  fo  low  a lituation  as  to  exclude  all  profpeit  from  the  habitable  apart- 
ments ; a pofitlon  which  the  architect  mufl  have  taken  fome  pains  to  feledt,  as 
in  any  other  fpot  it  would  have  commanded  a pleafmg  and  extenfive  view.  The 
apartments  are  well  proportioned  and  commodious,  and  not  deficient  in  an  air 
of  ftate  and  grandeur. 

Thomas  Herbert,  fon  of  fir  William  ap  Thomas,  and  brother  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  feems  to  have  been  proprietor  of  this  place ; according  to  William 
of  Worcefler  * he  was  fquire  for  the  body,  ferved  in  the  French  wars,  under 
Richard  duke  of  York,  and  Humphrey  duke  of  Glocefter,  and  died  at  Troy. 
On  his  death  .the  eftate  probably  came  to  his  brother  the  earl  of  Pembroke  j for 
his  natural  fon  fir  William  Herbert  is  called,  in  a pedigree  in  the  Heralds’  office,  fir 
William  Herbert  of  Troy.  His  fon  fir  Charles  -f  married  Elifabeth,  daughter  of 
fir  Griffith  Rhys,  by  whom  he  had  John  Herbert.  Either  the  heirefs  of  the 
houfe  efpoufed  a Powell,  or  his  defendants  alfumed  the  name  of  Powell ; for  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  firft,  Troy  houfe  was  the  property  of  fir  Charles  Somer- 
fet,  fixth  fon  of  Edward,  fourth  earl  of  Worcefter,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with 
Elifabeth,  daughter  nnd  heirefs  of  fir  William  Powell,  of  Troy  and  Lanpylt  j, 
in  the  county  of  Monmouth.  Sir  Charles  was  the  brother  of  the  venerable 
marc]uis  who  defended  Raglan  caftle,  and  in  the  Apothegms  is  given  a converfa- 
tion  between  the  marquis  and  Charles  the  firft,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  .fome  fruit,  the 
produce  of  his  gardens  at  Troy  houfe,  in  which  the  marquis  and  his  royal  gueft 
quibbled  upon  the  name  of  Troy  §. 

Troy 

* Itin.p.  122.  king  believe,  that  the  fovereign  of  the  planets  had  now 

•j-  “ Nere  the  towne  fir  Charles  Herbert  of  Troye  changed  the  poles,  and  that  Wales  (the  refufe  and 
dwelt  in  a faire  feate  called  Troy.”  Churchyard,  p.  5.  outcaft  of  the  fair  garden  of  England)  had  fairer  and 

J Lanpylt  or  Lanpyll,  is  in  the  parifh  of  Wolves  riper  fruit  than  England’s  bowels  had  on  all  her  beds. 
Newton,  and  now  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  This  prefent,  given  to  the  marquis,  he  would  not  fuf- 
§ “ Sir  Thomas  Somerfet,  brother  to  the  marquis  of  fer  to  be  prefented  to  the  king  by  any  other  hand 
Worcefter,  had  a houfe  which  was  called  Troy,  five  than  his  own.  “ Here  I prefent  you,  fir,”  faid  the 
miles  from  Raglan  caftle.  This  fir  Thomas  being  a marquis,  (placing  his  dilhes  upon  the  table)  “with 
complete  gentleman,  delighted  much  in  fine  gardens  that  which  came  not  from  Lincoln  that  was,  nor 
and  orchards,  where  by  the  benefit  of  art,  the  earth  London  that  is,  nor  York  that  is  to  be,  but  from 
was  made  fo  grateful  to  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Troy.’  Whereupon  the  king  fmiled,  and  anfwered 
king  (Charles  the  firft)  happened  to  be  at  his  bro-  the  marquis ; “Truly,  my  lord,  I have  heard  that  corn 
ther’s  houfe,  that  it  yielded  him  wherewithal  to  fend  g^ws  where  Troy  town  ftood,  but  I never  thought 
brother  Worcefter  a prefent ; and  fuch  an  one  as  (the  there  had  grown  any  apricots  before.” 

^imes  and  feafons  confidered)  was  able  to  make  the  Apothegms  of  the  Earl  of  Worcefter. 
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Troy  Houfe  contains  a large  colleftion  of  family  portraits.  In  the  faloon, 
a half  length  of  Henry,  the  fecond  earl  of  Worcetler,  on  wood ; he  is  feated 
in  an  arm  chair,  his  beard  pointed  ; he  is  habited  in  a black  drefs,  falling 
Riff  ruff,  with  a rich  fword  and  belt  : he  died  in  1549,  and  was  buried  in 
Chepftow  church.  Edward,  fourth  earl  of  Worcefter,  dreffed  in  white,  fliort 
veft,  and  trunk  hofe,  with  the  ribband  of  the  garter  round  his  neck,  as  was 
the  cuftom  in  his  days:  he  died  in  1628,  and  was  buried  at  Raglan.  Elifabeth 
Haftings,  his  wife,  in  her  wedding  clothes ; a curious  mode  of  drefs ; a black 
coat  trimmed  with  fur,  Reeves  black  and  white  in  alternate  fquares  j a black 
and  white  lace  round  her  neck ; the  holds  in  her  hand  a book,  with  rings  on  her 
fingers.  Another  portrait  of  the  fame  lady  in  a more  advanced  age,  alfo  painted 
on  wood,  with  a date  of  1570*. 

The  moft  remarkable  pidlure  in  the  houfe  is  that  of  Edward  earl  of  Glamor- 
gan, fixth  earl  and  fecond  marquis  of  Worcefter,  with  his  wife  Elifabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  fir  William  Dormer,  knight,  and  one  of  their  daughters.  He  is  habited  in 
a Roman  military  drefs,  his  hair  long  and  flowing,  and  holds  in  his  hand  a 
truncheon.  An  infcription  on  the  pidture  erroneoufly  ftyles  him  Edward,  fourth 
earl  of  Worcefter,  and  he  has  been  ufually  mifcalled  the  marquis  of  Worcefter, 
who  defended  Raglan  caftle  . Henry,  firft  duke  of  Beaufort,  in  the  robes  of  the 
garter  j he  died  in  1699.  His  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Arthur  lord  Capel,  the 
brave  loyalift,  who  was  beheaded  by  the  parliament  in  1648,  and  widow  of 
Henry  Seymour,  lord  Beauchamp ; the  is  fitting  in  a white  drefs,  with  a black 
veil  thrown  back,  and  holds  a book.  Lord  Arthur  Somerfet,  fifth  fon  of  Henry 
firft  duke,  chriftened  after  his  uncle  and  godfather  Arthur  Capel,  earl  of  Effex. 
Henr}^  fecond  duke,  in  his  peer’s  robes,  born  in  the  caftle  of  Monmouth  16S4  j 
he  was  fon  of  Charles,  marquis  of  Worcefter,  who  died  before  his  father  in  1698. 
His  wife  Rachel,  daughterand  coheir  of  Wriothefley  Baptift,  earl  of  Gainfborough. 
Henry,  third  duke,  in  brown  and  gold,  with  a view  of  the  Colifeum  in  the  back 

ground ; 

• This  portrait  is  erroneoufly  called  Elifabeth,  f See  the  character  of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan, 
daughter  of  fir  Anthony  Brown,  knight,  wife  of  p.  150. 

Henry,  fecond  earl  of  Worcefter;  but  flie  died  in 
.1 565,  and  the  pifture  bears  the  date  of  j 570. 
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ground;  he  died  in  1746.  His  brother  Charles  Noel,  fourth  duke,  father 
to  the  prefent,  in  his  robes ; he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
as  a great  leader  of  the  Tories,  and  died  in  1756.  His  wife  Elifabeth ; 
daughter  of  John  Berkeley,  efq,  of  Stoke  Gifford,  in  Gloceflerfhire,  baronefs 
Bottetourt  in  her  own  right.  Heads  of  James,  laft  duke  of  Ormond,  who 
was  outlawed  for  his  attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Stewart,  and  Mary  his 
duchefs,  fecond  daughter  of  Henry,  firfl  duke  of  Beaufort.  Henry,  the  third 
duke,  and  lord  Charles  Noel  Som.erfet,  when  young,  in  one  pidlure.  In  the 
houfekeeper’s  room  is  a carved  oak  chimney-piece,  a curious  fpecimenof  old  fur- 
niture, brought  from  lhaglan  caflle : it  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  of 
which  the  center  reprefents  the  facrifice  of  Ifaac.  In  a bed-chamber  on  the  third 
ftory,  is  another  chimney-piece,  carved  in  wood,  and  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl ; 
the  middle  pannel  is  diflinguifhed  by  an  efcutcheon,  in  which  the  firfh  and  third 
quartering  are  the.  family  arms ; on  ^ach  fide  are  the  figures  of  Plenty,  with  a 
cornucopia,  and  wheat  ears,  and  Love  with  two  turtle  doves. 

Wonaflow  h-oufe  is  feated  on  the  fummit  of  a fwelling  eminence,  about  a mile 
from  Monmouth,  near  the  lower  road  leading  to  Abergavenny.  In  the  reign  of 
Elifabeth  it  was  poffeffed  by  fir  Thomas  Herbert,  knight,  great  grandfon  of  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  firfi:  earl  of  Pembroke  of  that  name,  and  younger  fon  of  fir  Charles 
Herbert,  of  Troy  houfe,  by  Elifabeth,  daughter  of  fir  Griffith  ap  Rhys ; he  was 
fheriff  of  the  county  in  the  firft  of  Elifabeth.  His  fon  Henry  efpoufed  lady 
Lucy,  daughter  of  William,  third  earl  of  Worcefter,  and  left  feveral  daughters  i 
one  of  whom,  Chriftian,  conveyed  Wonaftow  to  her  hufband  George  Milborne, 
efq.  of  Milborne  Port,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet ; he  was  juftice  of  peace  and 
deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Monmouth,  and  appears  to  have  twice  ferved 
the  office  of  fheriff,  in  the  15th  of  James  the  firft,  and  in  the  loth  of  Charles  the 
firft. 

George  Milborne  died  in  1637,  leaving  a numerous  offspring  of  four  fons  and 
five  daughters.  His  fourth  defcendant,  George,  increafed  his  fortune,  which  was 
very  confiderable,  by  efpoufing  Mary,  foie  daughter  and  heirefs  of  James 

Gunter, 
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Gunter*,  efq.  of  the  priorj^  at  Abergavenny.  Their  Ton  Charles  efpoufed  lady 
Martha,  daughter  of  Edward,  third  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer;  dying  in  1775 
without  iffue  male,  the  whole  united  property  of  the  Gunter  and  Milborne 
familes,  fituated  in  the  different  counties  of  Monmouth^  Middlefex,  Hereford, 
and  Brecon,  was  inherited  by  his  daughter  Mary.  She  efpoufed  Thomas  Swin- 
nerton,  efq.  of  Buttertoii  hall,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  a defeendant  of  fir 
Roger  de  Swinnerton-j-j  of  Swinnerton,  in  the  fame  county.  Mrs.  Swinnerton 
died  in  1793,  leaving  three  daughters  and  coheirs,  Martha  and  Mary,  who  were 
twins,  and  Elifabeth. 


The  houfe,  though  much  diminiflied  from  its  original  fize,  is  ftill  a confiderable 
edifice  of  ancient  date,  and  feems  to  have  been  conftru<fled  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Henry  the  fixth  ; it  contains  a few  portraits,  among  which  is  one  of  fir  Thomas 
Herbert,  drefled  in  the  coftume  of  Elifabeth  ; of  George  Milborne,  who  married 
Mary  Gunter ; and  a well  painted  pifture  by  Romney,  of  the  late  Mrs.  Swinner- 
ton, the  amiable  and  accomplifhed  heirefs  of  this  venerable  manfion. 

The  chapel,  which  ftands  at  the  extremity  of  a large  court,  is  now  ufed  as  a gar- 
den houfe.  The  manfion  is  divided  into  two  tenements ; one  occupied  by  Mr. 
Williams,  the  prefent  fteward,  and  the  other  by  a tenant  who  rents  the  demefne. 

The  church,  which  adjoins  to  the  houfe,  is  a gothic  edifice  ; in  the  chancel  is  a 
fumptuous  monument,  eredied  to  the  memory  of  George  Milborne,  efq.  and 
Chriflian,  the  heirefs  of  Wonaftow.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  and  wdth  thofe  of 
Abergavenny  and  Lanellen,  in  the  gift  of  the  family. 


• The  Gunters  were  remarkable  for  their  good 
fenfe,  comelinefs,  and  fpirit,  and  were  particularly- 
noticed  by  king  William  and  Mary,  on  their  appear- 
ance at  court ; it  is  a common  expreffion  in  the 
country,  that  a clever  man  is  a Gunter  j and  on  the 
contrary,  that  a heavy  man  is  no  Gunter.  Charles  the 
firft  and  fecond  honoured  the  Gunters  of  the  priory 
with  feveral  vifits : one  of  thefe  is  fpecified  in  the 
Iter  Carolum ; July  i,  1645  ; “ To  Abergavenny, 
fupper,  Mr.  Gunter’s.”  There  is  ftill  an  apartment  in 
tlie  priory,  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  king’s 


The 

bed-chamber ; a tradition  alfo  remains  in  the  family, 
that  the  keys  of  the  houle,  cellar,  and  offices,  were 
delivered  to  the  king’s  purveyor  on  thefe  occafions. 

t Sir  Roger  de  Swinnerton  was  created  a knight 
banneret  in  the  holy  wars,  with  permiffion  to  bear 
for  his  arms  a crofs  formee,  flory,  and  a motto, 
“ Avancez  et  bien  archez,”  alluding  to  his  intre- 
pidity and  Ikill  in  archery,  which  are  ftill  ufed  by 
Mr.  Swinnerton.  Inn  Edward  III.  he  had  fum- 
mons  to  parliament  among  the  barons  of  the  realm. 

Dugdale,  vol.  2.  d.  112. 
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The  views  from  the  houfe  are  mofl  delightful,  and  the  grounds  fweeping  from 
the  fummit  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  are  laid  out  in  the  flyle  of  a park,  and  clothed 
with  hanging  groves  of  ancient  oak  and  elm,  which  prefent  a grand  and  orna- 
mental appearance  from  every  part  of  the  furrounding  country. 

From  Monmouth  I made  an  excurfion  to  the  village  of  Trelech,  remarkable  for 
three  druidical  ftones,  which  fland  in  a field  adjoining  the  high  road,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  church,  and  from  which  the  place  is  faid  to  derive 
its  appellation.  Some  perfons  have  erroneoufly  fuppofed  that  they  once  fup- 
ported  a cromlech*,  which  is  impoflible,  becaufe  the  diflance  of  the  middle 
ftone  from  the  fmalleft  is  not  lefs  than  fourteen  feet,  and  from  the  largeft  near 
twenty.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  fmalleft  is  nine  feet  two  inches,  of  the 
middle  ten  feet  one  inch,  and  of  the  largeft  eleven  feet  ten  inches ; they  all 
incline ; the  largeft  is  fifteen  feet  long  above  the  ground,  and  fourteen  in  circum- 
ference at  the  bafe. 

Thefe  mafles  are  a compofition  of  pebbles  and  cement -f,  fo  foft  as  to  crumble 
under  the  touch  i the  outfide  of  the  ftone  which  is  expofed  to  the  air  is  grey ; 
but  when  broken  the  natural  colour  appears  to  be  red.  The  ftrata  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks  confift  of  this  fubftance,  and  fragments  of  a fimilar  kind  are  fpread 
over  Trelech  common. 

The  natives  call  them  Harold’s  ftones,  and  fuppofe  they  allude  to  his  vi<ftory 
over  the  Britons  *,  but  the  rudenefs  of  their  form  evidently  proves  them  anterior 
to  the  £era  in  which  he  ftourifhed ; they  are  probably  Britifti  remains  of  great 
' antiquity,  eredted  either  as  places  of  worfhip  or  as  fepulchral  memorials.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  number  of  thefe  druidical  ftones  in  the  vicinity,  Trelech 
was  once  a diftinguifhed  place.  Half  a mile  from  the  village,  to  the  left  of  the  road 
leading  to  Monmouth,  I obfervedi  in  the  midft  of  an  open  common,  another  of 
thefe  ftones  placed  upright,  near  feven  feet  high,  and  furrounded  by  a fmall  circu- 
lar trench.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  road  is  a low  mound,  with  fcattered 
fragments  of  ftones  which  appear  to  have  been  placed  in  a circular  form. 

In 

• A ftone  placed  on  the  tops  of  one,  two,  or  more  erefl  ftones,  as  a kind  of  altar,  on  which  facrifices  were 
fuppofed  to  be  made,  f Vulgarly  called  pudding  ftone. 


BRU I B ICAB  STONE S . 

^ar(^:Lj.doo,  iy  CiuieU,  ScDaiics,  SiroTid . 
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In  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Rumfey,  in  the  midft  of  the  village,  is  a tumulus  or  bar- 
row,  enclofedby  a moat,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  with 
traces  of  extenfive  entrenchments.  By  fome  this  mound  is  fuppofed  to  be  an 
ancient  barrow  or  burial  place ; by  others,  the  keep  of  the  caftle,  which  be- 
longed to  the  earls  of  Clare*,  and  was  conveyed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
caftle  of  Ulk,  through  the  families  of  de  Burgh,  Mortimer,  and  York,  to  the 
crown.  Subfequent  to  them,  I find  a branch  of  the  Seymours-f  eftablilhed  at 
Trelech,  and  afterwards  the  Rumfeys,  an  ancient  family  in  Monmouthfliire,  who 
were  long  fettled  in  this  place,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  widow  of  the  laft 
proprietor. 

Near  the  village  is  alfo  a mineral  well,  ftrongly  impregnated  with  iron,  of  which 
the  author  of  the  Secret  Memoirs  makes  honourable  mention  : “ Treleg  wells, 
which  of  late  years  have  been  much  frequented,  and  have  been  found  very  me- 
dicinal, and  of  the  nature  of  Tunbridge  waters,  flowing  from  an  iron  ore  mineral, 
of  which,  and  cinders  left  by  the  bloom  works,  plenty  is  found  in  thefe  parts  j.” 

The  cinders  to  which  this  author  alludes,  are  thofe  remains  of  bloomeries 
ufually  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Roman  cinders,  and  are  thickly  Ipread  over 
the  adjoining  fields.  Thefe  fcorla  are  confidered  by  fome  perfons  as  evident 
figns  of  a Roman  fettlement  j and  I am  induced  to  imagine,  that  the  Romans 
had  an  eftablilhment  at  Trelech,  through  which  a communication  was  formed 
with  the  Akeman  Street,  at  or  near  Chepftow,  and  thence  with  the  Julia  Strata 
at  Caerwent ; perhaps  the  tumulus  was  the  fite  of  an  exploratory  camp. 

In  the  middle  of  the  village,  not  far  from  the  church,  is  an  ancient  ftone  pedef- 
tal,  fupporting  a fun  dial,  which  is  much  noticed  as  a fpeclmen  of  high  antiquity 
On  three  fides  are  carved  reprefentations  of  the  tumulus,  the  chalybeate  well, 
and  the  three  ftones.  Above  the  tumulus  is  infcribed  magna  mole,  and 
beneath,  o quot  hic  sepulti  ; the  figure  of  the  well  is  accompanied  with 
MAXIMA  FONTE,  and  DOM  MAGD  PROBIT  osTENDiT.  The  height  of  thc 
three  ftones  above  the  ground  is  marked  as  being  14,  10,  and  8 feetj  major 

SAXIS 

• Dugdale.,  art.  Clare.  See  alfo  p.  128.  f MS.  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  of  Piftill.  J P.  34. 
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SAXis  is  infcribed  over  them,  and  under,  hic  fuit  victor  haraldus.  The 
fliape  of  the  pedeftal  and  the  form  of  the  letters  prove  it  to  be  more  modern 
than  is  generally  fuppofed,  and  I fufpe^t  that  the  infcription,  in  honour  of 
Harold’s  vidfory  over  the  Britons,  was  the  work  of  fome  enthufiaftic  Saxon  in  the 
fifteenth  or  fixteenth  century. 


ELEVATIONS  OF  THE  EAST,  SOUTH,  AND  NORTH  SIDES  OF  THE  PEDESTAL. 


_ The  church  is  a handfome  gothic  building,  with  an  elegant  fpire  j and  is  more 
ornamented  than  moft  of  the  churches  in  that  ftyle  of  architedture  in  Mon- 
mouthfhire } the  infide  is  not  inelegant,  and  the  lofty  and  tapering  arches,  which 
feparate  the  nave  from  the  aides,  have  a pleating  efFedl. 

Trelech  is  fituated  on  the  high  road  from  Chepftow  to  Monmouth,  which  is  re- 
markable for  a variety  of  wild  and  beautiful  fcenery.  It  leaves  Piercefield  lodge 
and  grounds  on  the  right,  afcends  to  the  top  of  an  eminence,  commanding  a 
fuperb  profpedt,  then  defcends  through  an  extenfive  tradl  of  foreft,  called  Chep- 
ftow Park,  winds  up  to  the  Devaudon  Green,  and  continues  along  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  Devaudon,  leaving  the  road  to  Raglan  on  the  left,  through  a fucceffion 
of  heathy  commons  and  rich  inclofures.  As  I pafled  along  the  brow  of  this 
eminence,  to  the  eaft  appeared  an  undulating  furface  of  dreary  heaths  and 
extenfive  forefts,  among  which  the  Wy  winds,  unfeen,  in  a profound  abyfs  j to 
the  weft  I admired  the  fertile  vallies  of  Monmouthfhire,  ftretching  between  the 
Devaudon  and  the  majeftic  barrier  of  mountains  which  feparate  the  county 
from  Glamorganfhire  and  Brecknockfhire. 
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Towards  the  extremity  of  the  Devaudon,  the  road  trends  from  its  northerly 
direftion  eaft  and  north-eaft  toTrelech,  croffes  the  common,  and  leaves  at  a little 
diftance  on  the  left  the  confpicuous  eminence  of  Craig  y Dorth,  where  Owen 
Glendower,  in  one  of  his  predatory  incurfions,  defeated  the  royal  troops,  and  pur- 
fued  them  to  the  gates  of  Monmouth. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  common  I difmounted,  and  walked  down  the  declivity 
leading  to  Monmouth  ; midway  I pafled  on  my  left  Leidet  houfe,  now  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  William  Powell,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  pofition,  on 
the  brow  of  an  eminence,  overlooking  the  groves  of  Wonaflow.  At  this  point 
the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abergavenny  affume  a new  pofition  j 
the  gentle  fwell  of  the  little  Skyrrid  is  peculiarly  elegant,  and  the  craggy  ridge 
of  the  great  Skyrrid  appears  furmounted  by  the  cone  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  j below 
Monmouth  ftretches  on  the  banks  of  the  Wy,  beautifully  embowered  in  trees, 
and  backed  by  wooded  eminences,  above  which  rifes  the  bleak  and  rugged  fum> 
mit  of  the  little  Doward. 
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White  Cajik. — ScenfretJi. — Newcqfile. — Remarkable  Oak. — The  Graig.- 

Grofmont. — John  of  Kent. 


-Cajile  of 


A S White  Caftle,  Scenfreth,  and  Grofmont,  were  ufually  poffefled  by  the 
^ fame  perfon,  as  they  were  ingulphed  in  the  immenfe  poffetTions  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter  afterwards  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  as  they  are  now  included 
in  one  diftrift,  called  the  hundred  of  the  three  caftles,  parts  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancafter,  I fhall  comprife  their  hiftory  and  defcription  in  the  fame  chapter. 

All  the  northern  part  of  Monmouthlhire,  ftretching  from  the  Wy  to  Aber- 
gavenny, was  compilfed  under  the  name  of  Overwent,  and  firft  over-run  by 
Brien  Fitz  Count,  earl  of  Hereford,  who  came  into  England  with  the  Con- 
querorj  he  obtained  by  marriage  the  caftle  of  Abergavenny,  and  moft  probably 
built  or  ftrengthened  Grofmont,  Scenfreth,  and  White  caftles.  They  afterwards 
belonged  to  the  Cantelupes  and  the  Braofes,  who  were  lords  of  Abergavenny  j 
it  is  particularly  fpecified,  that  “ in  the  7 of  John,  William  de  Braofe  gave  eight 

hundred  marks,  three  horfes  for  the  great  faddle,  five chacuros,  twenty- 

four  ....  Senfas,  and  ten  greyhounds,  to  have  livery  of  the  caftles  of  Grof- 
mont, Skenefrith,  and  Lanteilo,  which  were  of  his  inheritance,  and  which  he 
held  of  the  king,  by  the  fervice  of  two  knights’  fees 

Henry  the  third  afterwards  feifed  thefe  caftles,  and  gave  them  to  his  favour- 
ite Hubert  de  Burgh,  whofe  power  almoft  equalled  that  of  the  fovereign  him- 
felf,  and  whofe  fufferings  exceed  thofe  of  the  moft  perfecuted  knight  in  the 
annals  of  romance.  Having  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  king,  he  was 

imprifoned 

* Dugdale,  vol.  i.  p.415. 
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Imprlfoned  and  almoft  famlfhed  to  death,  and  did  not  recover  his  liberty  until 
he  had  refigned  the  three  caflles  to  the  crown  *. 

In  1267,  Henry  the  third  granted,  with  many  other  pofTeffions,  the  three  caftles 
to  his  fon  Edmund  Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancafter,  and  the  grant  was  con- 
firmed by  Edward  the  firfl;  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  “j-.  They 
afterwards  came  to  John  of  Gaunt,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  caftle  of  Mon- 
mouth, formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  with  Caldecot  caftle  are 
the  only  pofleflions  in  Monmouthfliire  which  ftill  belong  to  the  duchy.  Thefe 
three  caftles  were  held  by  the  family  of  Powell,  fettled  at  Landeilo,  under  a leafe 
from  the  duchy,  afterwards  by  John  Lewis,  efq.  who  married  the  heirefs  of  the 
Powells,  and  by  his  fon  the  prefent  proprietor  of  Landeilo ; on  the  expiration  of 
the  leafe  they  were  demifed  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort  j. 

The  ruins  of  White  Caftle  are  lituated  a mile  and  a half  to  the  north  of  Lan- 
deilo Crefleney,  eight  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Monmouth,  and  feven  to  the  weft  of 
Abergavenny.  They  occupy  the  ridge  of  an  eminence,  furrounded  with  a deep 
moat,  286  yards  in  circumference  ; the  walls  are  of  confiderable  thicknefs,  and 
faced  with  hewn  ftone  of  a brown  colour.  The  figure  is  irregular,  of  an  oblong 
fliape,  refembllng  an  oval ; the  works  are  partly  ftraight  and  partly  curvilinear, 
and  are  ftrengthened  with  fix  round  towers,  which  ftand  without  the  walls,  and 
were  fo  contrived  as  to  refift  a fiege,  even  after  the  lofs  of  the  inner  court. 
The  principal  entrance  is  towards  the  north  j it  confifts  of  a gateway,  which 
was  defended  by  a pprtcullis  and  drawbridge,  and  flanked  by  two  high  and 
maflive  towers  j there  is  another  entrance  to  the  fouth-weft,  on  the  oppofite 
fide. 

Several  veftiges  of  apartments,  which  proje<fted  into  the  area,  ftill  exift,  but 
not  fufficient  to  difcrimlnate  their  form.  The  walls  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
outward  circumference  have  no  windows,  (one  only  excepted,  which  is  modern) 
but  chinks  or  oeillets,  for  the  purpofe  of  fliootlng  arrows  at  the  befiegers. 
The  length  of  the  area  is  145  feet,  and  the  greateft  breadth  106  j it  is  now 

a place 

• Dugdale.  Leland,  Coll.  vol.  a,  p.  391.  f See  chapter  32.  J Archives  of  the  duchy. 
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a place  of  pafture  for  horfes  and  cows,  which  take  flielter  in  the  ruined  towers^ 
and  affords  an  occafional  cover  for  hares,  one  of  which  I put  up  as  I was  paffing 
the  court. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  fofs,  are  the  remains  of  a barbican  or  anti-mural,  oppo- 
fite  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  caftle  which  it  defended,  and  with  which  it 
was  connedfed  by  a drawbridge.  Thefe  outworks  were  very  flrong  ; parts  of  thick 
walls  remain,  flanked  by  a fquare  and  feveral  round  tow^ers.  The  area  of  the 
barbican  occupies  a large  fpace  of  ground,  and  is  now  a corn  field.  Towards  the 
fouth,  are  likewife  the  remains  of  outworks,  but  fo  overgrown  with  brambles  and 
thickets  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  their  dimenfions. 

The  maffive  remains  of  the  caftle,  the  height  of  the  tow^ers  *,  the  extent  of  the 
outworks,  the  depth  of  the  fofles,  indicate  a place  of  confiderable  ftrength  and 
importance,  which  probably  enfured,  for  feveral  ages,  the  dominion  of  this  part  of 
the  country.  From  the  ftyle  of  the  architefture,  it  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ftrudled  either  before  the  conqueft,  or  at  the  lateft  in  the  early  times  of  the 
Norman  £era.  The  records  of  hiftory  give  fandfion  to  this  opinion. 

It  is  called  in  ancient  documents  Whyt  Caftle,  Caftell  Blaunch,  or  Blanch, 
and  Album  Caftrum  ; and  is  fald  to  derive  its  name  from  fir  Gwyn  ap  Gwaith- 
voed  T,  its  pofTeflbr  at  the  time  of  the  Norm.an  invafion.  Hence  it  was  called 
Caftell  Gwyn,  and  as  Gwyn  in  the  Welfh  tongue  fignlfies  White,  obtained  the 
name  of  White  Caftle.  It  is  alfo  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Caftell  Gwyn, 
as  belonging  to  William  de  Braole,  lord  of  Abergavenny,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  fecond  •,  on  his  banifliment  it  was  feifed  by  the  Welfh,  re- 
covered by  his  fon  Reginald,  confirmed  to  his  grandlon  William  de  Braofe, 
afterwards  appropriated  by  Henry  the  third,  and  united  to  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
cafter. 

In 

* The  height  of  the  moft  perfect  tower  is  not  lefs  his  fixth  fon  Bach,  was  lord  of  Scenfreth,  and  his 
than  60  feet;  the  depth  of  the  moat  is  from  14  to  feventh  was  this  fir  Gwynap  Gwaithvoed  ; his  arms 
j 8 feet,  and  the  breadth  from  40  to  70.  were,  per  pale  gules  and  azure,  a lion  rampant,  or,  fup- 

Gwaithvoed,  prince  of  Cardigan  in  right  of  his  porting  a tree  proper.  From  a MS.  in  the  pofleflion 
mother,  died  in  1057.  He  left  eight  fons,  of  whom  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  of  Piftill. 
the  eldeft  Cadivor  vaur  was  ancellor  of  the  Morgans, 
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In  the  time  of  Henry  the  eighth  it  was  not  dilapidated ; Leland  fays,  “ this 
caftle  ftandeth  on  a hill,  and  is  drye  moted  ; it  is  made  almoft  of  great 
flate  ftone,  and  is  the  greateft  of  the  three.”  In  the  days  of  Elifabeth,  White 
Caftle  was  a place  of  great  renown  and  magnificence,  and  is  defcribed  by  Church- 
yard as  * 

“ A ftatelie  feate,  a loftie  princely  place.” 

But  it  probably  went  rapidly  to  decay,  for  in  the  tenth  of  James  the  firft,  it  is 
prefented  by  the  jury  as  “ ruinous  and  in  decay  time  out  of  mind  j-.” 

The  caftle  of  Scenfreth  is  fituated  about  five  miles  to  the  eaft  of  White  Caftle, 
and  feven  to  the  north  of  Monmouth ; a fortrefs  feldom  vifited  by  travel- 
lers, as  the  accefs  to  it  is  difficult  both  for  carriages  and  horfes.  The  carriage 
road  goes  through  Rockfield,  where  it  quits  the  turnpike  leading  by  Landeilo 
Crefleney  to  Abergavenny,  continues  towards  Grofmont  as  far  as  the  Boot 
public  houfe,  about  feven  miles  from  Monmouth,  and  then  enters  a road 
fcarcely  paflable,  although  it  is  part  of  the  turnpike  to  Rofs.  The  horfeway 
leaves  the  carriage  road  about  four  miles  from  Monmouth,  and  after  traverfing 
St.  Maughan’s  common,  proceeds  through  a narrow  fteep  and  ftony  lane,  over- 
grown with  thickets,  and  pitched  with  large  ftones  placed  edgeways  in  the  boggy 
foil  ; thefe  ftones  being  broken  or  difplaced,  a fucceffion  of  uneven  fteps  is 
form.ed,  and  horfes  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  rugged  and  miry  ways,  are  conti- 
nually apt  to  ftumble  and  flounder. 

By  the  fide  of  this  road  a pleafant  walk  runs  through  the  fields,  on  the 
flope  overlooking  the  vale  of  the  Monnow.  In  the  vicinity  of  thefe  lanes, 
fuch  footways  are  common  in  every  part  of  Monmouthfliire,  which  thofe  who 
are  fond  of  walking  will  traverfe  with  delight. 

From  Perthir  to  Scenfreth,  the  frontiers  of  Monmouthfliire  are  feparated  from 

the 


‘ “ Three  caftles  fayre,  are  in  a goodly  ground, 
Grofmont  is  one,  on  hill  it  builded  was ; 
Skenfreth  the  next,  in  valley  it  is  found. 

The  foyle  about,  for  pleafure  there  doth  pafle ; 
Whit  Caftle  is  the  third  of  worthie  fame. 

The  country  there  doth  bear  Whyt  Caftle’s 
name. 


“ A ftately  feate,  a loftie  prineely  place, 

“ Whofe  beautie  gives  the  fmiple  foyle  fome 
grace.” 

Worthmes  of  Wales,  p.  20. 
f Inquilitio  Com.  Mon.  de  albo  Caftro,  2da.  pars. 
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the  county  of  Hereford  by  the  Monoow,  which  flows  in  a lively  and  tranfparent 
dream,  through  a narrow  vale  of  rich  pafture  fprinkled  with  neat  hamlets,  at 
the  foot  of  fuccefiive  eminences  thickly  mantled  with  wood. 

Scenfrcth,  which  is  only  remarkable  for  its  cafile,  is  a miferable  village,  contain- 
ing a church,  a few  cottages,  and  two  public  houfes.  The  cafile  is  placed  in  a 
roclufe  fpot,  furrounded  ^by  hills,  on  the  margin  of  the  limpid  and  murmuring 
Monnow ; though  inconliderable  in  fize,  having  no  traces  of  outworks,  and 
calculated  only  to  contain  a fmall  garrifon  for  the  command  of  the  river,  or  the 
defence  of  an  important  defile,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  high  antiquity,  which  fuf- 
ficlently  appears  from  the  fimplicity  of  its  form.  The  walls  inclofed  an  area  in 
the  fhape  of  a trapezium,  now  a kitchen  garden;  its  length  is  160  feet, 
its  greateft  breadth  1 70,  and  84  In  the  narrowed  part.  The  walls  are  drong,  and 
flanked  with  five  circular  towers,  one  at  each  angle,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
fide  next  the  village,  which  had  no  communication  with  the  area  but  from  the 
battlements. 

Towards  the  center  of  the  area  is  a Juliet  *,  or  high  round  tower,  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  keep  or  citadel  ; it  is  fituated  on  a fmall  rife,  or  artificial 
mound,  but  without  any  appearance  of  a moat  or  draw-bridge.  The  entrance, 
which  was  feveral  feet  from  the  ground,  is  much  broken ; the  arches  of  the 
windows  that  remain  arc  plainly  rounded. 

The  principal  entrance  of  the  cadle  was  probably  on  the  northern  fide,  on 
a raifed  mound  of  earth  dill  vifible,  but  the  walls  are  fallen  down,  and 
no  traces  of  the  porch  can  be  perceived.  There  was  probably  a draw-bridge, 
and  two  round  towers.  The  w^alls  were  originally  provided  with  no  other  aper- 
tures than  fmall  chinks. 

On  the  fide  of  the  village,  the  view  of  the  ruins  is  obdruded  by  houfes,  flieds, 
and  ricks ; but  on  the  bridge  of  the  Monnow  they  appear  to  fome  advantage, 
from  the  elevation  of  the  Juliet,  which  towers  above  the  dilapidated  walls;  the 
bridge  itfelf  is  a pleafing  objed ; it  is  of  done,  and  confids  of  two  gothic  arches. 

' Bach,’  fixth  fon  of  Cadivor  ap  Gwaithvoed,  or  Cadivor  Vaur,  Is  mentioned  by 

Enderbie 


See  the  engraving  on  the  plan. 
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Enderbie  as  lord  of  Scenfreth,  which  was  wrefted  from  him  by  one  of  the  Nor- 
man chieftains.  Although  I have  not  been  able  to  difeover  any  other  account 
of  this  place  before  the  reign  of  king  John,  yet  I have  little  helitatlon  in  deciding, 
from  the  ftyle  of  the  architedlure,  that  it  is  the  oldeft  cattle  in  Monmouthfliire, 
and  was  anterior  to  the  conquefl ; but  as  it  was  Inferior  in  ftrength  and  confe- 
quence  to  Monmouth,  Grofmont,  and  White  caftles,  its  name  docs  not  fo  often 
occur,  and  its  hiftory  is  confounded  with  that  of  thofe  fortreffes.  Scenfreth  is  fcldom 
mentioned  lingly,  but  follows  the  fortune  of  the  two  other  Caftles,  and  is  always 
conveyed  with  them  to  the  different  proprietors,  who  obtained  them  either  by 
marriage  or  grant  from  the  crown:  it  waslikewife  feifed  by  Henry  the  third,  granted 
to  his  fon  Edmund  earl  of  Lancafter,  paffed  to  John  of  Gaunt,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  fifth,  with  them,  became  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  which 
it  now  belongs. 

Jn  the  days  of  Henry  the  eighth,  Leland  thus  deferibes  It : “ The  caftle  of 
Scenfrith  ftandeth  five  miles  above  Monmouth  towne,  on  Mone  river,  on  the 
very  ripe  of  it,  fecundum  decurfum  fluvii ; and  in  times  paft,  by  all  likelyhood, 
the  river  did  goe  about  the  caftle  dike.  Much  of  the  utterwarde  of  this  caftle 
yet  ftandeth  : the  fife  of  it  fomewhat  lowe.  There  is  a ftone  bridge  over  IMone 
a little  above  the  caftle,  Hubert  de  Burgh  earl  of  Kent  was  lor^  of  Skenfritli, 
and  the  noble  Edmund  earl  of  Kent  had  it*.” 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  firft  It  was  in  a ftate  of  dilapidation,  and  prefented 
by  the  jury  as  “ ruinous  and  decayed  time  out  of  the  memory  of  man.” 

In  the  north  aifle  of  the  church,  which  is  a gothic  building  extremely  pidu- 
refqua,  is  a curious  monument  of  fir  John  Morgan  and  Anne  his  wife.  The 
figures  are  carved  on  a flat  ftone,  round  the  edge  of  which  is  inferibed,  in  gothic 
charaders,  “ In  hoc  tumulo  condita  funt  corpora  Johannis  Morgan,  arrnigeri, 
qui  obiit  2 die  Septembrls,  anno  1557  : et  Anns  uxoris  ejus,  c^uie  oblit  4 die 
Januar.  1564,”  On  each  fide  of  this  tomb  are  baffo  relievo  figures,  and  arms  on 
the  front  and  back. 

A crofs  road  leads  from  Scenfreth  to  Grofmont,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
Monnow,  and  the  frontiers  of  Herefordflaire.  In  my  firft  tour  I traverfed  this 
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route  on  horreback ; the  road  is  rugged,  but  extremely  cool  and  pleafant  in  fum- 
mer,  for  it  pafles  through  narrow  lanes  overhung  with  wood,  and  crofles  nume- 
rous lively  brooks,  which  fall  into  the  Monnow. 

The  road  from  Monmouth  to  Grofmont  goes  through  Rockfield,  leaves  the 
road  to  Scenfreth  on  the  right,  and  pafTes  through  Newcaftle,  where  I Hopped  to 
examine  the  remains  of  a caftle,  from  which  the  place  derived  its  appellation. 
Thefe  remains  are  inconfiderable,  confifting  only  of  a tumulus  or  barrow,  en- 
vironed by  a moat  300  feet  in  circumference,  with  vefliges  of  an  exterior  en- 
trenchment. Of  the  origin  or  demolition  of  this  caftle,  I can  difeover  no  traces 
in  hiftory. 

The  mount  or  barrow  is  fuppofed  by  the  common  people  to  be  the  haunt  of 
fpirits,  and  many  ftories  of  their  apparition  are  circulated  in  the  place.  But 
an  aged  oak,  which  Hands  near  the  public  houfe  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  Hill 
more  the  tale  of  the  village,  and  has  given  rife  to  as  many  legends  in  the  vicinity, 
as  Hearne’s  oak  in  Windfor  foreH,  which  Shakfpeare  introduces  as  the  feene  of 
a fairy  dance  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  j I figured  to  myfelf  queen  Mab 
finging  to  her  nightly  companions  : 

“ And  twenty  glow-worms  fhall  our  lanterns  be, 

“ To  guide  our  meafure  round  about  the  tree.” 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  this  tree  is  proteHed  by  invifible 
fpirits,  and  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  lop  or  injure  it  without  feeling  the  effedts 
of  their  vengeance.  In  confirmation  of  thefe  aflertions,  one  of  the  natives  related 
to  me  feveral  inHances  of  profane  perfons  who  fuffered  for  their  incredulity  j one 
fell  from  the  tree  as  he  was  lopping  a branch,  and  broke  his  arm ; another  frac- 
tured his  leg,  and  a third  perifhed  fhortly  after  his  facrilegious  enterprife  by  an 
untimely  death.  This  tree  is  not  fo  much  remarkable  for  its  girth,  although  it 
meafures  twenty-feven  feet,  as  for  its  pendent  boughs  and  twiHed  branches, 
which  have  a fantaHic  appearance ; it  is  now  hollow,  and  haHening  to  decay,  and 
is  much  diminifhed  from'  its  original  fize  j one  of  the  largeH  branches,  broken 
off  by  a violent  Horm  of  wind,  yielded  fifteen  car-loads  of  fire-wood.  An 
engraving  of  this  lingular  tree,  from  a fketch  taken  by  Mr.  Tudor  in  1780,  will 
convey  fome  idea  of  its  former  fize  and  appearance. 
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Not  only  the  barrow  has  its  fpirits,  and  the  oak  Its  hamadryad,  but 
the  water  in  the  vicinity  is  equally  facred  ; at  the  diftance  of  half  a mile 
from  the  village,  and  in  the  midft  of  a pleafant  wood,  a fpring  gufhes 
from  the  fide  of  a hill,  and  after  fupplying  a well,  falls  into  a lively  brook. 
This  well  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  poflefs  a healing  quality,  which  is  communi- 
cated by  an  attendant  fpirit.  The  guide  who  conduced  me  to  the  fpot, 
affured  me,  that  it  was  an  infallible  cure  for  many  diforders,  particularly  the 
rheumatifm  ; he  added,  that  he  was  much  fubjedt  to  that  complaint  in  the  head, 
of  which  he  had  been  repeatedly  relieved  by  bathing  in  the  well,  orby  expoting 
the  part  affedted  for  a confiderable  time  to  the  current  of  the  fpring.  In  fummer 
this  well  is  much  frequented  by  invalids,  and  has  performed  occahonal  cures.  The 
water  feemed  to  contain  no  mineral  particles ; it  is  extremely  cold,  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  the  adtion  of  the  ftream,  its  efficacy  is  probably  derived. 

Quitting  Newcaftle,  I purfued  my  journey,  left  the  Boot  public  houfe  and  the 
road  to  Scenfreth  on  the  right,  paffed  the  turnpike  called  Traveller’s  Seat,  and  at 
a fmith’s  (hop,  about  nine  miles  from  Monmouth,  quitted  my  chaife,  and  rode 
up  the  fide  of  the  Graig  along  the  devious  track  which  crofTes  the  mountain  to 
Grofmont. 

The  Graig,  which  is  the  only  confplcuous  hill  in  the  north-eaftern  part  of 
Monmouthfbire,  rifes  abruptly  from  the  lowlands,  is  of  an  undulating  fliape,  and 
its  fmooth  and  bare  outline  appears  uninterefling  to  thofe  who  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  broken  and  contrafted  forms  of  the  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Abergavenny. 

I reached  to  the  fummit  near  a fmall  mound,  called  the  Tump,  where  the 
three  parilhes  of  Landeilo  Creffeney,  Scenfreth,  and  Grofmont  unite.  The 
higheft  part  of  this  mountain  is  a fheep  walk,  and  not  unfrequently  the  fcene 
of  hunting  parties,  although  the  fteepnefs  of  the  declivities  would  aftound  many 
a Saxon  fportfman. 

The  day  was  uncommonly  calm  and  ferene,  the  fun  fhone  in  full  fplendour, 
and  every  objedb  was  eafily  dikriminated.  The  view  from  the  fummit  is  perhaps 
not  inferior  to  any  in  Monmouthfhire  j from  its  infulated  fituation,  height  above 
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the  furrounding  eminences,  due  diftance  from  the  mountainous  region  on  the 
frontiers  of  Wales,  and  pofition  at  the  north-eaftern  extremity,  of  Monmouth- 
fliire,  it  commands  a boundlefs  profpe6l  in  every  diredlion.  Quitting  its  fum- 
mit,  1 gently  rode  down  the  graffy  hdes  of  the  mountain,  through  commons 
and  thickets;  palled  the  Graig  houfe,  lituated  on  the  declivity,  in  a wnld  and 
fequellered  fpot,  which  was  inhabited  by  Dr.  Davies,  the  father  of  the  vicar  of 
St.  Mary’s,  and  at  length  reached  Grofmont. 

Grofmont,  GrolTmount,  Grifemond,  or  Grifemount  Caftle,  is  fituated  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  the  village  on  an  eminence  near  the  Monnow;  it  is.furrounded 
with  a dry  moat,  and  was  ftrengthened  with  outworks  to  the  fouth-eaft,  of 
which  fome  of  the  remains  are  flill  vifible,  that  formed  the  barbican  ; veftiges  of 
entrenchments  alfo  appear  to  the  fouth. 

The  prefent  ruins,  Handing  on  the  ridge  of  the  moat,  enclofe  an  area  of  not 
more  than  1 10  feet  in  length  and  70  in  breadth.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
fouth  is  formed  by  a pointed  arch  ; the  doorvvays  leading  into  the  towers,  and 
all  the  windows,  whofe  fonr.s  can  be  traced,  are  of  the  fame  ftyle ; and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  remains,  fully  proves  that  it  was  conftrudled  at  an  cera  much 
poftciior  to  Scenfrcth  and  White  Caftle.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  I noticed 
an  oblong  fpacious  apartment,  with  three  windows  on  each  fde  and  two  at  each 
end,  which  meafures  80  feet  by  27,  and  was  probably  the  great  baronial  hall. 
The  caftle  was  once  much  larger  than  at  prefent ; veftiges  of  dilapidated  apart- 
ments may  be  traced  in  the  area ; feveral  remains  of  walls  and  foundations  appear 
to  the  north,  particularly  the  ruins  of  an  apartment  with  a gothic  chimney,  which 
is  high,  tapering,  and  furmounted  with  a coronet. 

The  hlftory  of  Grofmont  Caftle  is  comprifed  under  that  of  Scenfreth  and  White 
Caftle ; it  belonged  to  the  families  of  Braofe  and  Cantilupe,  was  conveyed  by 
Henry  the  third  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  again  feifed  by  the  king,  and  afterwards 
■annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Lancafter. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third  it  was  diftlnguiflied  by  two 
events.  Being  invefted  by  Lewellln  prince  of  Wales,  “ the  king  came, 
fays  Lambarde,  “ with  a great  army  to  raife  the  liege,  whereof  as  fone 
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“ as  the  Welflimen  had  underftandinge,  they  faved  their  lives  by  their 

legges  In  a fubfequent  expedition  however  the  royal  troops  feem  to 
have  had  lefs  underftanding  than  the  Welfli.  The  king  marching  agalnll  Richard 
Marflial,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  thrown  himfelf  on  the  protedlion  of  Le- 
wellln,  his  provifions  were  cut  off,  and  being  unable  to  profecute  his  intended 
enterprife,  he  retreated  to  Grofmont,  and  encamped  his  army  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cafUe.  During  the  night  a large  party  of  the  enemy’s  horfc  furprifed  the 
king’s  troops  afleep  in  the  trenches,  and  carried  away  five  hundred  horfes,  with 
many  waggons,  baggage,  provifions,  and  much  treafure  -f. 

Grofmont  Caftle  feems  to  have  been  the  favourite  refidence  of  the  earls  of 
Lancafter,  particularly  of  Henry,  grandfon  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  who  was 
furnamed  Grifmont,  from  the  place  of  his  birth, ^ He  probably  much  enlarged 
and  beautified  the  flrudure,  as  the  ftile  or  the  architedure  accords  with  the  rera 
in  which  he  flourifhed. 

Leland  thus  defcribes  it,  “ The  caftle  of  Groffemount  ftandeth  a three  miles 
above  Skenfrith,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Mone,  fecundum  decurfum  fluvii, 
half  a mile  from  the  ripe.  It  ftandeth  ftrongly  on  a rocke  of  hill  drye  ditched, 
and  a village  of  the  fame  name  by  it.  Moft  part  of  the  caftle  walls  yet  (land.” 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  prefented  by  the  jury  as  in  a ftate  of  dilapi- 
dation J. 

The  lawn  on  the  north  and  eaft  fide  of  the  ruins  is  ftlll  called  the  Caftle  Green ; 
the  eaftern  fide  impends  over  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Monnow,  which  are 
tufted  with  a rich  grove  of  wide  fpreading  oaks ; the  river  below  is  fingularly 
beautiful ; It  gleams  through  the  foliage,  and  fuddenly  turning,  bends  into  the 
form  of  a horfe-fhoe,  and  almoft  encircles  a field  of  luxuriant  pafture.  The  en- 
virons are  delightful ; the  vale  fwells  into  gentle  eminences  clothed  with  trees ; 
on  one  fide  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  Graig,  and  the  other  by  the  Garway, 
enriched  with  the  woods  and  plantations  of  Kentchurch  park. 

The  church  of  Grofmont,  of  which  an  engraving  is  annexed,  is  a large  and 
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handrome  gothic  flmfture,  with  an  odlagon  tower,  on  which  rifes  a hexagon 
fpire ; the  tower  and  body  are  white-waflhed,  and  the  fpire  is  of  brown  ftone  unco- 
loured. The  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a cathedral,  like  a Roman  crofs,  and 
confifts  of  a nave,  two  aides,  a tranfept,  and  a chancel. 

Grofmont  is  now  a fmall  and  neat  village  ; but  was  once  a place  of  confiderable 
importance,  and  is  flill  governed  by  a mayor  and  burgefles.  The  natives  boaft  of 
its  former  extent,  point  out  fpots  at  fome  diftance  which  formed  ftreets  of  the 
town,  and  allude  to  a,  tradition,  that  the  market  was  once  held  on  the  fide  of  the 
Graig.  But  a more  decifive  proof  of  its  former  importance  is  derived  from  the 
numerous  caufev/ays,  which  diverge  from  it  in  feveral  diredtions,  and  which  in  any 
other  county  I fhould  have  conceived  to  be  remains  of  Roman  roads.  Two  of 
thefe  caufeways  may  be  traced  to  the  diftance  of  a mile,  one  leading  towards  the 
Graig  and  the  Abergavenny  road,  and  the  other,  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
village,  in  the  direiTion  of  Scenfreth  and  Monmouth,  which  is  fuppofed  by  the 
natives  to  have  been  a ftreet  of  the  town.  Thefe  roads  are  raifed  to  the  height 
of  feveral  feet,  and  though  much  dilapidated,  are  ftill  in  many  places  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet  broad  ; the  ftones  are  laid  one  on  the  other  ■,  feveral  which  I meafured 
were  not  lefs  than  nine  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  breadth  and  thick- 
nefs.  Within  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants,  roads  of  a fimilar  conftrui5lion 
led  in  other  diredlions,  but  have  been  demoliflied  for  the  fake  of  the 
materials. 

As  Newcaftle  teems  with  tales  of  fprites  and  elves,  fo  Grofmont  rings  with 
the  atchievements  of  John  of  Kent,  whofe  exploits  almoft  eclipfe  the  adventures 
of  baron  Munkhaufen.  Old  and  young  women,  men  and  boys,  unite  in  relating 
with  extreme  volubility,  and  without  the  fmalleft  difagreement,  a feries  of  ex- 
traordinary tales  concerning  this  wonderful  perfonage.  Like  Dr.  Fauflus,  he  is 
faid  to  have  made  a compadt  with  the  devil ; but  more  fuccefsful  than  the 
dodtor,  he  evaded  the  conditions  of  his  covenant,  and  outwitted  the  prince  of 
darknefs,  both  in  his  life  and  at  his  death. 

Among  the  early  fpecimens  of  his  magical  fidll,  while  a farmer’s  boy  in  the  vi- 
cinity, he  confined  a number  of  crows,  which  he  was  ordered  to  keep  from  the 
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-corn,  in  an  olJ  barn  without  a roof,  that  he  might  vifit  Grofmont  fair.  “ And 
fure  enough,”  faid  the  old  woman,  who  told  me  the  anecdote,  “ they  were 
there  j for  they  made  a terrible  clatter,  and  would  not  fly  away  till  Jack  himfelf 
came  and  releafed  them.” 

Kentchurch  Houfe,  the  neighbouring  feat  of  the  Scudamore  family,  by  whom 
he  was  hired  as  a fervant,  became  afterwards  the  feene  of  his  marvellous  exploits, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount.  But  the  feat  of  all  others,  which  mofl;  en- 
dears his  memory  to  the  inhabitants  of  Grofmont,  was  the  conflrudlion  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Monnow,  leading  to  Kentchurch  ; it  is  ftill  called  John  of  Kent’s 
bridge,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  built  in  one  night  by  one  of  his  familiar  fpirits. 
“ But  it  could  not  be  the  devil,  fir,”  added  the  relater  of  the  tale,  “ for  he  would 
never  have  done  fo  good  an  adion.” 

An  old  tombffone  in  the  church  yard,  rlofe  to  the  eafl;  wall  of  the  chancel,  is 
faid  to  cover  his  body,  and  the  legend  reports,  that  he  was  interred  under  the  wall 
to  evade  the  condition  of  his  compadj  which  flipulated,  that  if  buried  either 
within  the  church,  or  out  of  the  church,  he  fhould  become  the  property  of 
Satan.  At  the  time  of  both  my  vifits  to  Grofmont,  this  tomb  was  covered  with 
a quantity  of  rubbifli,  which  prevented  me  from  infpeding  it  ; but  I was 
informed  by  the  clerk,  and  by  many  other  perfons,  that  it  contained  no  in- 
feription. 

A cellar  at  Kentchurch  houfe  is  flill  fliewn  as  the  liable  where  he  kept  horfe:,, 
on  which  he  traverfed  the  air  with  the  fpeed  of  Lapland  witches ; and  his  por- 
trait on  wood,  painted  in  oil,  of  which  an  engraving  is  annexed,  is  likewife  there 
preferved. 

The  family  of  Kentchurch,  to  whom  I applied  for  the  true  charader  and 
adions  of  this  reputed  forcerer,  could  afford  no  fpecific  or  pofitive  informa- 
tion. According  to  tradition,  he  was  a monk,  educated  at  one  of  the  univerfi- 
ties,  and  remarkable  for  his  learning ; in  an  age  of  ignorance,  his  acquirements 
excited  the  aftonlfliment  of  his  contemporaries,  and  like  friar  Bacon  he  was 
efteemed  by  the  vulgar  a necromancer.  A Latin  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  on 
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vellum,  which  was  either  made  or  copied  by  him,  was  preferved  in  the  family,  but 
has  been  long  miflaid  or  deftroyed. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  this  myfterious  perfonage. 
According  to  fome  he  was  the  John  of  Kent,  Gwent,*  or  Went,  a Francifean, 
thus  mentioned  by  Leland : “ He  was  bred  in  Wales,  and  fo  ardently  followed  the 
moh;  celebrated  fchools  of  the  Francifeans  at  Oxford,  and  made  fuch  improve- 
ments in  profound  learning,  that  he  was  the  wonder  of  all  his  religious  brethren.” 
According  to  the  antiquities  of  the  Englilh  Francifeans,  he  was  born  at  Chepftow, 
became  profeiTor  and  dodor  of  divinity,  and  on  account  of  his  extraordinary- 
virtue  was  chofen  minifter  provincial  of  the  order  in  England.  He  wrote  many 
learned  and  pious  works,  particularly  Commentaries  on  the  Mailer  of  the  Sen- 
tences, Sermons  to  the  People,  and  Difputed  Quellions.  He  died  in  1348  ; and 
the  catalogue  of  the  provincial  minitlers  fays  of  him,  “ Brother  John  Went, 
doftor  of  Oxford,  who  wrought  miracles  in  his  life  time,  lies  at  Hereford.” 
Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  mentions  another  John  of  Kent  among  the  men  of 
learning  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third  *. 

According  to  others  he  was  a bard  of  Owen  Glendower,  and  became  domefti- 
cated  in  the  family  on  the  defeat  of  his  chieftain,,  whofe  daughter  married  sl 
Scudamore. 

A tradition  however  fhill  prevails,  that  an  old  wizard,  difgnlfed  in  a fliepherd’s 
habit,  once  roamed  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grofmont,  frequented  Kent- 
church  Houfe,  and  was  buried  privately  under  the  Hone  in  the  church  yard,, 
below  the  eaft  window  of  the  chancel,  which  is  called  John  of  Kent’s  tomb- 
ftone.  A refpedtable  perfon,  long  relident  in  the  village  of  Kentchurch,  from 
whom  I derived  this  information,  conjeflures  that  this  wizard  was  Owen 
Glendower  himfelf,  who,  when  proferibed,  wandered  about  in  a (hepherd’s  habit, 
and  took  refuge  with  one  of  his  daughters.  It  is  likewife  remarkable,  that  the 
’place  of  Owen  Glendower’s  death,  or  fepulture,  has  never  been  pofitively  afeer- 
tained ; fome  fuppofe,  though  without  fufficient  authority,  that  he  was  interred 

at 

' * Leland,  Scrip.  Brit,  p.376.  Antiq.  of  the  E.  Francife.  p.  159.  Baker’s  Chronicle,  p.  132. 
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at  ^remington  in  Hercfordflilre,  the  feat  of  one  of  his  fons  in  law,  others,  with 
flill  Icfs  probability,  that  he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Bangor*. 


* A curious  pnflTage  from  the  Memoirs  of  Owen. 
Glendower  is  here  fubmitted  to  the  reader,  p.  73. 
■“  A.  D.  141 5,  death  put  a period  to  Owen’s  life  and 
inlferj'upon  the  eve  of  St.  Matthew,  Some  fay  he  died 
at  his  daughter  Scudamore’s,  others  at  his  daughter 
Mornington’s  houfe.  They  had  both  harboured  him 
in  liis  forlorn  condition.  They  fay  that  he  was  fain 
to  go  up  and  down  difguifed  in  a ftiepherd’s  habit,  to 
his  daughters’  and  other  friends’  houfes.  Where 
Owen  was  buried  cannot  now  be  afeertained.  But 
my  countrymen,  whether  from  tradition  orconjeftui'e, 
} know  not,  fuppofe  a grave  under  the  great  window 


in  the  fouth  ifle  wall  of  Bangor  cathedral,  to  be  his 
place  of  inteiTnent.  This  mural  monument  isfmgular 
and  much  noticed  ; it  lies  within  the  wall,  having  a 
hollow  arch  over  it,  and  a fliort  buttrefs  to  fupport  it. 
The  ftone,  which  is  of  the  grit  kind,  has  no  infeription 
on  it,  or  any  adornment  befides  a large  ill  formed 
crofs.”  “ Humphrey,  a late  bilhop  of  Bangor,  and  a 
great  antiquary,  did  not  credit  this  report,  but  firmiy 
believed,  from  a palTage  in  Giraldus’  Itinerary,  that  it 
was  the  maufoleum  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  prince  of 
Nortli  Wales.  A.  D.  113S.” 
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Exairjion  ch%vn  the  M'y. — Char aBeriJUc  Features  of  the  River. — Navigation  fromRofi 
to  Monmouth. — Goodrich  Cafle. — Courtfield. — Weljh  Bicknor  Church. — Sepulchral 
Effigies  of  the  fuppofed  Countefs  of  Salijbury. — Proprietors  of  Welfi  Bicknor.—^- 
Family  of  Vaughan. — Coldwell  Rocks. — New  Weir. — Monmouth, 


TO  avoid  digreffions,  I have  hitherto  folely  confined  my  obfervations  top 
Monmouthfhire yet  as  the  voyage  down  the  Wy,  from  llofs  to  Chepftow, 
Is  an  interefting  objed,  I fhali  in  this  fmgle  inftance  deviate  from  my  original 
plan,  and  give  a general  account  of  the  whole  navigation  ; although  that  part  of 
the  river  which  flows  from  Rofs  to  Monmouth  is  principally  included  in  the 
counties  of  Glocefter  and  Hereford.  In  company  with  Mr.  Hoare,  I went  in  a 
poft  chaife  to  Rofs  j the  road  runs  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Wy,  leaves  Dixon 
church  to  the  eaft,  and  after  palling  the  frontiers,  quits  the  river,  and  rejoins  it 
beyond  Goodrich,  at  a little  diftance  from  Rofs,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening, 
and  on  the  following  morning  commenced  our  excurfion  down  the  Wy., 

The  charaderiftics  of  the  Wy  are  its  ferpentine  courfe,  from  which  it  is  fup- 
pofed to  derive  its  name  * ; the  uniform  breadth  of  the  channel  y and  the  fcenery 
of  its  banks. 

The 


* I am  favoured  by  Mr.  Owen  with  the  following  i'ng,  a ctrculatihg  or  going  about,  and  thence  it  fig- 
etymology  : The  Wy  is  called  Gwy  by  the  Welfli,  nifies  water.  This  term  is  much  ufed  in  the  compo- 
when  the  name  hands  alone,  but  in  compolltion  the  fition  of  words,  p.articularly  the  names  of  rivers  and 
mutable  G is  dropped,  and  it  then  becomes  ‘vjj/.  The  of  water-fowl, 
isnport  of  G<iuy  abltraftedly  is,  a flowing  or  ftream- 

Example : 


Coniv}’,  (con-gwy)  the  chief  flream.. 
ttawj’,  the  fpreading  llream. 

T/'uy,  the  fonorous  ftream. 
llugwv,  the  dufky  ftream. 


Mjifi  wy,.  or  the  Monnowi 
Oawj,  the  afh-water. 
Cwyach,  a fnipe.. 

CnvjUii,  a goofe. 
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The  ferpentine  courfe  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  diftance  from  Rofs  to 
Chepflow,  which  in  a direct  line  is  not  more  than  fixteen  miles  and  four  fur- 
longs, is  thirty-feven  miles  and  feven  furlongs  by  water  The  effeds  of  thefe 
numerous  windings  are  various  and  ftriking ; the  fame  objeds  prefent  themfelves, 
are  loft  and  recovered  with  different  accompaniments,  and  in  different  points  of 
view  : thus  the  ruins  of  a caftle,  hamlets  embofomed  in  trees,  the  fpire  of  a 
church  burfting  from  the  wood,  forges  impending  over  the  water,  and  broken 
maftes  of  rock  fringed  with  herbage,  fometimes  are  feen  on  one  fide,  fometinies 
on  the  other,  and  form  the  fore  ground  or  back  ground  of  a landfcape.  Thus 
alfo  the  river  itfelf  here  ftretches  in  a continuous  line,  there  waves  in  a curve,, 
between  gentle  dopes  and  fertile  meadows,  or  is  fuddenly  concealed  in  a deep 
abyfs,  under  the  gloom  of  impending  woods. 

Another  charaderiftic  of  the  Wy,  is  the  almoft  uniform  breadth  of  the  chan-, 
nel,  which  feems  to  have  been  fcooped  by  the  hand  of  nature,  in  the  midft  of 
furrounding  hills.  Hence  in  the  whole  courfe  of  this  navigation,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rofs  and  till  it  receives  the  tide,  the  ftream,  unlike  other  mountain 
torrents,  is  not  fcattered  over  a wide  and  ftony  bed,  but  rolls  in  one  compad  and’ 
accumulated  body.  This  uniformity  of  breadth  is  however  broken  by  the  per- 
petual finuofity  of  the  river,  and  enlivened  by  the  diverfified  fcenery  of  the  banks, 
which  forms  the  third  charaderiftic  of  the  Wy. 

The  banks  for  the  moft  part  rife  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  are 
clothed  with  forefts,  or  broken  into  cliffs.  In  fome  places  they  approach  fo 
near,  that  the  river  occupies  the  wdiole  intermediate  fpace,  and  nothing 

is 


* By  Water. 
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From  Rofs  to  Goodrich  caftle  - -440 

To  Coldwell  - - - - 700 

To  New  Weir  - - - - 420 

To  Monmouth  - 510 

From  Rofs  to  Monmouth  - - y ^ 

To  Tintern  - - - - 10  4 o 

To  Chepftow  ....  6 4 60 

From  Rofs  to  Chepftow  - - 37  7 <,0 


By  Land. 


From  Rofs  by  the  turnpike  to  Monmouth 

Tvr. 

10 

F.  P, 
0 0 

In  a ftraight  line,  or  as  the  crow  flies  - 

9 

0 10 

From  Rofs  to  Chepftow  by  the  turnpike 

^4 

0 0 

By  Cokford  - - - - - 

21 

0 0 

In  a ftraight  line  - - . - 

16 

4 0 

The  bafe  or  fuppofed  tunnel  of  the  hill,  between 
Coldwell  and  the  New  Weir,  is  600  yards,  the  circuit 
of  the  river  4 miles  2 furlongs. 


ThtiC  meafures  were  taken  by  Mr.  Taylor,  author  of  the  Sui-ve)  s of  the  Counties  of  Hereford  and  Gloccftet, 
and  are  given  in  Heath's  Excurfion  down  the  Wy,  p.  7. 
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is  feen  but  wood,  rocks,  and  watery  in  others,  they  alternately  recede,  and  the 
eye  catches  an  occahonal  glimpfe  of  hamlets,  ruins,  and  detached  buildings, 
partly  feated  on  the  margin  of  the  ftream,  and  partly  fcattered  on  the  rifing 
grounds.  The  general  charadter  of  the  fcenery,  however,  is  wildnefs  and  foli- 
tude  ; and  if  we  except  the  populous  dillridt  of  Monmouth,  no  river  perhaps 
flows  for  fo  long  a courfe  through  a well  cultivated  country,  the  banks  of  which 
exhibit  fo  few'  habitations. 

We  embarked  at  feven  in  the  morning  in  a convenient  vefTel,  capable  of  con- 
taining eight  pcrfons  betides  the  boatmen,  and  provided  with  an  awming,  which 
as  the  weather  w^as  unclouded  and  fultry,  we  found  a good  defence  againft  the 
rays  of  an  Auguft  fun.  We  paffed  under  the  ftone  bridge,  leaving  on  our  right 
the  ruins  of  Wilton  Caftle,  and  as  the  water  was  low,  faw  but  few  objedls 
worthy  of  attention,  except  the  fpire  of  Rofs  church  towering  above  the  trees, 
and  Penyard  hill  covered  wnth  wood  *. 

At  a fmall  farm  called  Weir  End,  the  river  turns  abruptly,  and  .flow's  under 
the  precipitous  fides  of  Pencraig  hill  mantled  w'ith  trees  to  the  margin  of  the 
river.  From  this  place  commences  that  interefting  combination  of  fcenery, 
which  diftingulfhes  the  banks  of  the  Wy.  We  foon  afterwards  deferied  the  em- 
battled turrets  of  Goodrich  Caftle ; the  firft  view  of  thefe  ruins,  which  prefent 
themfelves  at  a fudden  bend  of  the  river,  crowning  the  fummit  of  an  eminence 
clothed  with  wood,  is  extremely  grand  and  interefting ; they  vanifli  and  re- 
appear at  different  Intervals,  and  as  we  paffed  under  them  afliimed  a lefs  majeftic, 
but  a more  pi6turefque  afpe£t. 

Having  breakfafted  at  a ferry-houfe,  at  the  foot  of  the  lilU  on  which  the  caftle 
is  fituated,  we  afeended  the  fteep  fides  of  the  acclivity,  tlirough  rich  groves  of 
oak  and  elm,  to  the  ruins,  which  on  our  approach  reaffumed  their  former  gran- 
deur. I fhall  not  attempt  to  deferibe  thefe  remains,  or  to  detail  their  liiftory ; but 
refer  the  reader  to  an  accurate  defeription,  illuftrated  with  a ground  plot,  and 
feveral  interefting  views,  publifhed  by  Bonnor.  I fhall  only  obferve,  that  among 

all 

* 1 have  fimply  deferibed  this  part  of  the  river  as  it  vated  meads  in  the  vicinity,  backed  by  rifing  lulls, 
appeared  to  me ; but  at  particular  times,  when  the  appear  to  advantage, 
river  is  high,  the  ftream  is  more  rapid,  and  the  culti- 
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all  the  accounts  of  the  caftle  given  to  the  public,  William  Herbert,  earl  of 
Pembroke  is  not  mentioned  as  a proprietor,  although  he  obtained  from  Edward 
the  fourth,  among  many  other  pofieffions,  the  caftle  and  manor  of  Goodrich,  with 
the  lordfliip  and  manor  of  Urchenfield 

Defcending  from  the  caftle,  we  pafted  through  fome  pleafant  meadows  to  a 
farm  houfe,  once  the  fite  of  a priory,  and  traced,  in  the  gothic  windows  and  part 
of  the  chapely  the  remains  of  the  ancient  ftrucfture. 

Re-embarking,  we  continued  our  courfe,  and  were  gently  carried  down  the 
ftream  by  the  current.  The  feenery  is  mild  and  placid,  the  river  is  bounded  on 
each  fide  by  wooded  acclivities,  above  which  to  the  left  towers  the  fpire  of  Ruer- 
dean  church  peeping  from  the  midft  of  the  foreft,  and  near  Lid  brook  the  dopes 
of  the  hills  are  thickly  fprinkled  with  cottages,  delightfully  fituated  in  the  midft 
of  furrounding  copfes.  From  Lldbrook  large  quantities  of  coal  are  fent  to 
Rofs  and  Hereford ; and  we  pafted  feveral  barges  tov/ed  by  ten  or  eleven 
men,  which  by  great  exertions  are  drawn  to  Hereford  in  two  days.  Hitherto 
the  county  of  Hereford  uniformly  occupied  both  fides  of  the  river,  but  a little 
beyond  Lidbrook  the  diftrid;  of  Monmouthfhrre,  called  the  pariih  of  Welfti 
Bicknor,  extends  along  the  right  bank.  The  boatmen  pointed  out  the  north- 
eaftern  boundary,  which  is  marked  by  a hedge,  feparating  a common  from  a wood, 
at  the  ejetremity  of  Coppet  hill  j the  common  is  in  Herefordlhire,  the  wood  in 
Alonmouthfhlre. 

Here  I difembarked,  and  walked  to  Courtfield,  a feat  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Vaughan,  which  is  not  unnoticed  in  the  pages  of  hiftory.  According  to  tra- 
dition it  is  the  place  where  Henry  the  fifth  was  nurfed,  under  the  care  of  the 
countefs  of  Salifbury,  from  which  circumftance  the  original  name  of  Greyfield 
is  faid  to  have  been  changed  into  Courtfield The  houfe  is  of  a much  more 
modern  date  than  the  period  of  Henry  the  fifth,  and  does  not  contain  any  thing 
which  recals  the  memory  of  thofe  times.  The  tattered  remains  of  a rich  bed, 
called  the  bed  of  Henry  the  fifth,  were  long  fliewn  at  this  place,  and  his  old  cradle 
was  preferved  at  the  houfe  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ball,  reclor  of  Newdand,  in  the  vici- 

nity, 

* Dugdale's  Baronage,  article  Herbert.  Court  was  a common  name  for  a manor  houfe,  where 

•J-  This  is  probably  an  erroneous  tradition  j for  the  lord  of  the  manor  held  his  court. 
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nity,  which  defcended  to  him  from  his  anceRor,  one  of  the  rockers ; it  is  now  in 
the  pofl'etfion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  French  Hay,  near  Briftol,  and  from  the  en- 
graving given  by  Bonnor,  feems  to  be  a curious  piece  of  antiquity. 

Weill)  Bicknor  church,  about  half  a mile  from  Courtlield,  contains  a curious 
fepulchral  effigies,  without  an  infcription  or  coat  of  arms,  which  has  much  exercifed 
the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries ; it  is  a recumbent  figure  of  a woman  in  ftone,  placed 
on  the  floor,  and  according  to  tradition  reprefents  the  countefs  of  Salifbury,  who 
refided  at  Courtlield,  and  was  the  reputed  nurfe  of  Henry  the  fifth.  She  is  dreffed 
in  a loofe  robe  ; and  at  her  head  were  two  figures,  one  of  which  is  erafed ; but 
the  other  reprefents  an  angel  *. 

The  perfon  here  interred  was  probably  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas 
lord  Monthermer  fhe  efpoufed  fir  John  de  Montacute,  fecond  fon  of  William 
firfl:  earl  of  Salifbury,  aud  held  the  manor  of  Welfi  Bicknor  until  her  death,  which 
happened  in  1395.  Henry  was  born  at  Monmouth,  in  1387,  and  being  a fickly 
child,  was  probably  fent  to  Courtfield,  in  the  parifli  of  Welfh  Bicknor,  for  a 
change  of  air,  under  the  care  of  lady  Montacute,  wdro  was  equally  with  the  noble 
infant  defcended  from  Edward  the  firfl;.  Although  flie  was  not  countefs  of 
Salifbury  herfelf,  yet  being  daughter  in  law  of  one  earl,  filler  in  law  of 
another,  and  mother  of  a third,  flie  may  have  been  eafily  mifcalled  by  that  title. 
On  comparing  the  effigies  with  others  in  Gough’s  fepulchral  monuments,  the 
fculpture  accords  with  the  ftyle  of  the  cera  in  which  Margaret  died. 

Sir  John  de  Montacute,  her  fon,  doing  homage,  had  livery  of  all  her 
lands;  among  which  was  the  manor  of  Weljh  Bicknor.  On  the  deceafe  of 
his  uncle  William,  without  iffue,  in  1397,  he  fucceeded  to  the  earldom  of 
Salifbury,  was  appointed  earl  marfhal  of  England,  became  chief  of  the  Lollards, 
and  was  maffacred  in  1400  by  the  populace  at  Cirencefter,  for  afuppofed  attempt 
to  reinftate  Richard  the  fecond  on  the  throne.  Being  attainted,  his  property 
was  confifeated,  and  the  manor  of  Welfli  Bicknor,  with  his  other  pofTeffions, 
veiled  in  the  crown.  It  was  afterwards  reftored  to  the  family,  and  conveyed 
through  Alice  hi-s  grand -daughter  to  her  fon  Richard,  the  great  earl  of  Warwick 

and 

* An  engraving  of  the  figure  is  annexed,  from  a drawing  taken  on  the  fpot,  in  which  a few  dilapidated 
parts,  of  no  material  confequence,  have  been  fupplied  by  the  artilt. 
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and  Sallfbury.  During  the  numerous  attainders  and  contifcations,  which  over- 
whelmed his  unfortunate  family,  Wellli  Bicknor  was  alternately  polTeffed  by  the 
crown  and  his  delcendants. 

The  laft  perfon  of  his  illuftrious  race  mentioned  by  Dugdale  as  pofTefllng 
WeUh  Bicknor,  is  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  wife  of  fir 
Richard  Pole,  lord  Montague.  After  witneffing  the  imprifonment,  attainder, 
and  execution  of  her  brother  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  of  her  fon  Henry  lord 
Montague,  (he  was  beheaded  in  1541  j but  in  1 553,  her  grand-daughters  were 
reftored  in  blood  and  honour  *. 

From 


* EDWARD  I.  <J.  1307— ELEONORA. 

( 

Edward  II.  d.  1327. 

I 

Edward  111.  d.  1377. 


Joan  of  AcreS|  d.  1305— Ralph  Je  Monthermer. 


Thomas  Lord  Monchermer, 
) k.  1 340. 


William  dc  Montacute,  ift  Earl— Cather’ae,  dr.  of 


of  Salilbury,  d.  1343. 


Lord  Grandifoa 


John  of  Gaunt,  d.  1399.  Margaret,  Lady=Sir  John  de  Montacute,  William,  id.  Earl=Elifabeth,  dr.  and  cohr. 


I 

Henry  IV.  d.  1413. 

Henry  V.  h.  1387, 

d.  J422. 


of  Wellh  Bicknor, 
d.  139s 


r 


d.  1391 


of  Salilbury  of  John  Lord  Mohun, 
d.  1397.  of  Dunfter,  d.  1414, 

bur.  at  BulUehan 
Montacute. 


John,  3d.  Earl  of  Salilbury,  Marlhal=Maud,  dr«  of  Sir  Adam  Francis, 
of  England,  k.  1400.  I 

I 

Thomas,  4th  Earl  of  Salilbury,  d.  i4i8r=Eleanor,  dr,  and  cohr.  of  Thomas  Holland  Earl  of  Kent. 


n 

Aiicc=Richard,  ion  of  Ralph  Earl  of  Weftmoreland,  Earl  of  Salilbury  in  right  of  his  wife,  d.  1463. 
Richard,  Earl  of  Salilbury  and  Warwick,  k.  i47i=Anne,  filler  and  heir  of  Henry  D.  of  Warwick. 


George  Duke  of  Clarence,  d.  i479=Ilabel. 


] 

Annc=:Richard  III.  d.  1485. 


( ^ 

Edward  Earl  of  Warwick,  beh  1499. 


Margaret,  beh.  1 54i=Richard  Pole, Lord  Montague. 


I 

Henry  Lord  Montajue,=Jane,  dr.  of  George  Nevill 
beh.  1541.  I Lord  Abergavenny. 

r — 

Trancis=Catheiine. 

id  Earl  of 
Huntingdon. 


Geoffrey. 


Arthur. 


Reginald,  Cardinal  Pole, 
d.  1538. 


1 


-Ir  Thomas  Haftings,  kt.  id.  fon  of=Winifred:=Slr  Thomas  Barrington,  of  Barrington, 
O.orge  ill  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  EBex, 

d.  155^/  without  ilTue. 
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From  this  period  I can  difcover  no  documents  concerning  the  proprietors 
of  Wellh  Bicknor,  until  I find  the  manor  and  manfion  of  Courtfield  im 


the  pofieflion  of  the  Vaughan  * family.  It  appears  from  a pedigree  in  the- 
Heralds’  office,  that  in  the  reign  of  Elifabeth,  John  Vaughan  of  Clifford  Park, 
in  the  county  of  Hereford,  was  lord  of  Welfli  Bicknor.  He  married  Anne,, 
daughter  of  John  Powell  of  Perthir,  and  left  one  fon,  Richard,  who  died  in 
1697,  aged  96,  and  who  prevented  the  extinftion  of  the  family,  by  taking  a 


fecond  wife,  at  the  advanced  age  of  75;  of  which  event  a fingular  anecdote  is 
related  in  the  family.  His  only  fon  who  was  fettled  at  Huntfliolme,  having 
been  long  married  without  iffue,  the  father  frequently  rallied  him  on  the  fub- 


jedf.  Walking  out  with  him  one  day,  he  faid,  “ Son,  let  me  fee  if  you  can 
leap  over  this  gate;”  the  fon  attempted,  but  did  not  fucceed;  on  which  the 
old  gentleman  vaulted  over  with  great  agility,  and  exclaimed,  “ As  I have 
cleared  the  gate  for  you,  lo  I believe  I mufl  e’en  provide  you  with  an  heir.” 
Soon  after  this  event  he  fulfilled  his  promife,  and  efpoufing  Agatha,  daughter 
of  John  Berrington,  efq,  of  Cowarne  Court,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  had 
’three  daughters,  and  a fon  named  John,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
became  foie  heir,  and  left  itfue  by  his  fecond  wife,  Elifabeth,  daughter  of  Philip 
Jones,  efq.  of  Lanarth  Court ; from  his  fecond  fon,  Richard,  who  was  a general 


in  the  Spanllh  fervice,  William  Vaughan,  efq.  the  prefent  proprietor  of  Court- 


field  is  defeended. 


A filver  chalice,  belonging  to  the  church,  bears  the  date  of  1146;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a vafe,  and  the  fhape  is  not  inelegant ; had  not  the  date  afeertained  it, 
the  zig  zag  ornaments,  with  which  the  edge  is  chafed,  would  have  proved  it  the 
workmanfhip  of  the  Saxon,  or  early  Norman  jera. 

We 


* I fhall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  early  pedigree  of 
the  Vaughan  family,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  high 
antiquity ; I lhall  only  obferve,  that  as  the  Vaughans 
of  Clifford,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Bredwardin,  Hergeft, 
Cliro,  Llewes,  Tretowre,  and  Talgarth,  were  de- 
feended from  fir  Roger  Vaughan,  firft  hulband  of 
Gladys,  daughter  of  fir  David  Gam,  and  as  the  pre- 
fent proprietors  of  Courtfield  ftill  polfefs  Cliro  and 


and  part  of  Llewes,  the  Vaughan*  of  Courtfield  are 
probably  defeended  from  the  fame  illuftrious  anceftry. 
But  as  the  Herbert  arms  feem  to  have  been  borne  by 
the  family  from  the  earlieft  refidence  in  this  place  to 
the  prefent  time,  fome  perfons  have  fuppofed  them  a 
collateral  branch  of  the  Herberts.  The  creft,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  the  Vaughans  ; a child’s  head  couped, 
the  neck  entwined  with  a ferpent. 
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We  re-embarked  near  the  church;  a little  beyond  the  infulated  diibrlvn:  of 
Monmouthlhire  terminates,  and  the  boatmen  pointed  out  a fragment  of  rock 
lying  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  they  called  the  county  rock,  and  which 
marks  the  jun<flion  of  the  three  counties ; from  this  point  the  right  bank 
lies  in  Herefordfhire,  and  the  left  in  Glocefterfhire.  From  the  church  of  Welfli 
Bicknor,  we  proceeded  without  interruption  to  the  New  Weir;  during  this 
courfe,  the  fcenery  of  the  banks  aflumed  a new  charadter  ; hitherto  it  was  of  a 
mild  and  pleafing  call ; the  rocks  which  formed  the  rifing  banks,  were  fo  en- 
tirely clothed  with  trees,  as  to  be  feldom  vifible,  or  only  feen  occafionally 
through  the  impending  foliage  ; but  in  this  part  of  the  navigation,  the  rock 
became  a primary  objedf,  and  the  ftream  waflied  the  bafe  of  (tupendous  cliff's. 
Among  thefe,  the  moll  remarkable  are  Coldwell  Rocks,  and  Symond’s  Gate, 
forming  a majeftic  amphitheatre,  appearing,  vanithing,  and  re-appearing,  in 
dilferent  fhapes,  and  with  different  combinations  of  wood  and  water;  at  one 
time  (farting  from  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  forming  a perpendicular  rampart ; 
at  another  towering  above  woods  and  hills,  like  the  battlements  of  an  immenfe 
caftle,  as  much  more  fublime  than  Goodrich,  as  nature  is  fuperior  to  art.  The 
weather  was  peculiarly  favourable,  the  (ky  clear  and  ferene,  the  fun  (bone  in  full 
fplendour,  illumined  the  projedling  faces  of  the  rock,  and  deepened  the  fliade  of 
the  impervious  woods,  which  mantle  the  oppofite  banks. 

Here  the  meandring  courfe  of  the  river  is  peculiarly  (Iriking ; from  the  bot- 
tom of  Symond’s  Gate  to  the  New  Weir,  the  diretfl  line  is  not  more  than  600 
yards  * ; but  the  diftance  by  water  exceeds  four  miles.  At  this  fpot  the  com- 
pany ufually  difembark,  mount  the  fumrait,  and  defeending  on  the  other  (ide, 
rejoin  the  boat  at  the  New  Weir.  From  the  top  of  Symond’s  Gate,  which  is 
not  lefs  than  2000  feet  in  height  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  the  fpedator 
enjoys  a lingular  view  of  the  numerous  mazes  of  the  Wy,  and  looks  down  on 
the  river,  watering  each  lide  of  the  narrow  and  precipitous  peninfula  on  which 
he  (lands.  I continued  the  navigation,  however,  becaut'e  I was  unwilling  to  lofe 

the 

* Determined  by  Mr.  Taylor,  Heath's  Voyage  down  the  VV'ye,  p.  7. 
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the  beauties  of  the  ever  flilfting  fcenci*}’’,  and  preferred  a fucceflion  of  home- 
views  on  the  banks  beneath,  to  the  moft  boundlefs  expanfe  of  profped  from 
above. 

In  this  part  the  fides  of  the  hills  and  the  bed  of  the  river  were  ftrewed  with 
enormous  fragments  of  rock,  which  almoft  obftruded  the  paflage  of  the  boat,  and 
rendered  the  current  extremely  rapid.  For  fome  way  the  fore  ground  of  the 
landfcape  was  comparatively  tame  and  dull ; but  the  back  ground  was  ftill  formed 
by  the  fublime  rocks  of  Coldwell.  At  the  ferry  of  Hunfton,  which  is  only  one 
mile  from  Goodrich  by  land,  but  feven  by  water,  the  rocks  difappear,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  a ridge  of  eminences,  covered  with  an  intermixture  of  heath  and 
foreft,  until  we  pafled  the  pleafant  village  of  Whitchurch,  and  reached  the  New 
Weir,  at  which  place  a fluice  Is  formed  for  the  paflage  of  boats. 

The  views  at  the  New  Weir  equal  in  romantic  beauty  the  fcenery  at  Coldwell. 
Tocks;  the  deep  vale  In  which  the  river  flows,  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  Great 
Doward,  a floping  hill  fprinkled  with  lime  kilns  and  cottages,  and  overhanging 
fome  Iron  works  feated  on  the  margin  of  the  water;  on  the  other  rifes  the 
chain  of  precipices  forming  the  fide  of  the  peninfula,  which  Is  oppofite  to  Cold- 
well  rocks,  and  vies  with  them  in  ruggednefs  and  fubllmity.  Near  the  Iron 
works,  a weir  ftretches  tranfverfely  acrofs  the  ftream,  over  which  the  river,  above. 
fmooth  and  tranquil,  falls  in  no  inconfiderable  catarail,  and  roaring  over  fragments 
of  rock,  is  gradually  loft  in  the  midft  of  impending  woods.. 

The  remainder  of  our  navigation  prefented  a fucceflion  of  beautiful  fcenes,. 
perpetually  varied  by  the  undulations  of  the  hills,  the  rlchnefs  of  the  woods, 
and  the  abrupt  windings  of  the  river,  until  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Little 
Doward,  whofe  precipitous  fides  prefent  a rugged  rampart  of  rock..  Turning 
round  its  fouthern  extremity,  we  pafled  under  the  Lays,  a houfe  delightfully 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  overlooking  the  water,  and  caught  a long 
reach  of  the  river,  terminating  in  a perfpeftive  view  of  Monmouth  bridge,  and 
part  of  the  town,  with  the  fpire  rifing  amid  tufts  of  trees.. 

Monmouthihire  here  commences  on  the  left  bank,  with  the  rich  groves  of 
' ■*  Hadnock  i 
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Hadnock  *;  on  the  right,  the  county  is  divided  from  Herefordfhire  by  a fmall 
brook,  which  croffes  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Monmouth  to  llofs,  and  falls 
into  the  Wy.  We  pafled  on  one  tide  a chain  of  wooded  eminences,  which 
flretch  from  Hadnock  to  the  Kymin,  on  the  other  a fuccetllon  of  rich  meadov/s, 
with  the  fmall  but  fequeftered  church  of  Dixon,  ftanding  near  the  margin  of 
the  river,  and  finiQied  the  firft  day’s  navigation  at  Monmouth. 


* Hadnock  manor  once  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancafter,  and  was  comprifed  in  the  manor  of  Mon- 
mouth. It  appears  from  the  archives,  that  in  the 
fixth  of  Elifabeth,  an  order  was  iifued  from  the 
chancery  court,  “ to  bound  out  the  demefnes  of 
Hadnock  from  the  copyhold  and  in  the  twenty- 
tventh,  a commilhon  “ was  ordered  to  furvey  Had- 


nock woods.”  In  the  reign  of  Elifabeth,  Charles 
Herbert,  fon  of  fir  William  Herbert  of  Coldbrook,  by 
Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  ap  John  of  Treowen,  was 
feated  at  Hadnock ; his  fon  Giles  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Henry  Herbert  of  Wonaftow,  by  lady 
Lucy  Somerfet.  Sandford,  p.  34.8.  It  is  now  the  reli- 
denceofthe  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin. 
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CHAPTER  36. 

Navigation  of  the  JVy—From  Monmouth  to  Fintern. — Ruins  of  the  Abbey  Church, — 

From  Fintern  to  Chepfozv. 

"T  T TE  embarked  on  the  fubfequent  morning  at  nine,  below  Monmouth  bridge, 
^ ’ and  continued  our  navigation  ; the  banks  on  each  fide  are  low,  and 
the  country  level,  but  bounded  at  a little  diftance  by  ridges  of  hills  j on  the  right 
towered  the  Kymin  crowned  by  the  pavilion,  on  the  left  we  ikirted  the  pleafant 
meadow  of  Chippenham,  and  pafied  the  mouth  of  the  Monnow,  which  falls 
tranquilly  into  the  Wy.  Behind,  we  looked  back  upon  a pleafing  view  of  the 
town,  and  before  the  hanging  woods  of  Troy  Park  formed  a delightful  objedt  in 
the  landfcape,  as  they  rofe  above  the  banks  of  the  Trothy,  which  poured  rapidly 
through  a deep  and  narrow  channel,  and  difcoloured  with  its  muddy  Eream  the 
purer  current  of  the  Wy. 

About  two  miles  from  Monmouth,  a fmall  ftream  called  Redbrook  feparates 
Monmouthfhire  from  Glocefterlhire,  from  which  point  the  Wy  continues  the 
boundary  of  the  two  counties ; here  is  a fmall  village,  where  a ferry,  and  fome 
iron  and  tin  works,  give  animation  to  the  romantic  fcenery.  Beyond  Redbrook 
the  river  forms  a grand  fweep,  and  flows  in  an  abyfs,  between  two  ranges  of 
lofty  hills,  thickly  overfpread  with  woods,  the  gloom  of  which  was  foftened  by 
the  diverfified  tints  of  the  autumnal  foliage. 

In  a few  places  the  banks  are  lefs  fteep,  expand  into  gentle  undulations,  are 
fkirted  by  narrow  meadows,  and  admit  occafional  views  of  the  diftant  country; 
among  which  the  church  and  caftle  of  St.  Briaval’s,  crowning  the  fummit  of  an 
8 


eminence 
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eminence  in  the  foreft  of  Dean,  are  pleafingobjeds.  We  were  then  hurried  along 
a rapid  current,  called  Big’s  Weir,  where  the  river  eddies  over  fragments  of  rock, 
leaving  only  a narrow  fpace  for  the  palTage  of  boats.  In  this  pifturefque  fpot 
the  feat  of  general  Hooke,  member  for  the  county  of  Monmouth,  Hands  on  the 
left  bank,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  Pilfon  Houfe  appears  in  the  back  ground. 
From  hence  the  river  winds  by  the  beautiful  hamlet  of  Landogo,  fituated  in  a 
fmall  plain  tufted  with  woods,  and  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  hills ; 
tlie  view  of  the  church  peeping  through  the  trees  is  extremely  pldlurefque, 
and  is  well  reprefented  by  Me.  Ireland 

Brook’s  Weir,  a village  fituated  on  the  left  bank,  nearly  half  way  between 
Alonmouth  and  Chepftow,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  trade  and  adivity.  Nu- 
merous veflels  from  80  to  90  tons  were  anchored  near  the  fliore,  waiting  for  the 
tide,  which  ufually  flows  no  higher  than  this  place.  Thefe  veflTels  princi- 
pally belong  to  Briftol,  and  afeend  the  river  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  the 
commodities  brought  from  Hereford  and  Monmouth,  in  the  barges  of  the  V^y, 
which  on  account  of  the  fhoals  do  not  draw  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  of 
water. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  navigation  from  Rofs,  we  pafTed  feveral  fmall  fifhing 
craft,  called  Truckles  or  Coricles  -f-j  ribbed  with  laths  or  bafket  work,  and  co- 
vered with  pitched  canvafs.  Like  a canoe,  the  coricle  holds  only  one  perfon, 
who  navigates  it  by  means  of  a paddle  with  one  hand,  and  filhes  with  the  other  j 
thefe  boats  are  fo  light,,  that  the  fifhermen  throw  them  on  their  flioulders  and 
carry  them  home. 

We  difembarked  aLout  half  a mile  above  the  village  of  Tintern,  and  followed 
the  finuous  courfe  of  the  Wy.  As  we  advanced  to  the  village,  we  palled  fome 
pifturefque  ruins  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  water,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  abbot’s  villa,  and  other  buildings  occupied  by  the 
monks fome  of  thefe  remains  are  converted  into  dwellings  and  cottages,  others 
are  interfperfed  among  the  iron  founderies  and  habitations. 

The 

• See  Pifturefque  Views  on  the  Wye,  p-  J31.  t The  name  coricle  is  fuppolcd  to  be  derived  from  corium 
z hide,  with  which  fome  of  thefe  boats  were  occafionally  covered. 
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The  firfl  appearance  of  the  celebrated  remains  of  the  abbey  church,  did  not 
equal  my  expecflations,  as  they  are  half  concealed  by  mean  buildings,  and  the 
triangular  fhape  of  the  gable  ends  has  a formal  appearance. 

After  pafTing  a miferable  row  of  cottages,  and  forcing  our  way  through  a 
crowd  of  importunate  beggars,  we  flopped  to  examine  the  rich  architedlure  of 
the  weft  front  j but  the  door  being  fuddenly  opened,  the  infide  perfpedlive  of 
the  church  called  forth  an  inftantaneous  burft  of  admiration,  and  filled  me  with 
delight,  fuch  as  I fcarcely  ever  before  experienced  on  a fimilar  occafion.  The 
eye  pafles  rapidly  along  a range  of  elegant  gothic  pillars,  and  glancing  under  the 
fublime  arches  which  fupported  the  tower,  fixes  itfelf  on  the  fplendid  relics  of 
the  eaftern  window,  the  grand  termination  of  the  choir. 

From  the  length  of  the  nave,  the  height  of  the  walls,  the  afpiringform  of  the 
pointed  arches,  and  the  fize  of  the  eaft  window,  which  clofes  the  perfpe6live, 
the  firft  impreflions  are  thofe  of  grandeur  and  fublimity.  But  as  thefe  emotions 
fubfide,  and  we  defcend  from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  parts,  we  are  no  iefs  ftruck  with  the  regularity  of  the  plan,  the 
lightnefs  of  the  architedlure,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  ornaments;  we  feel  that 
elegance  is  its  characlerlftlc  no  lefs  than  grandeur,  and  that  the  whole  is  a com- 
bination of  the  beautiful  and  the  fublime. 

This  church  was  conftrudled  in  the  fliape  of  a cathedral,  and  is  an  excellent 
fpecimen  of  gothic  architefture  in  its  greatcft  purity.  The  roof  is  fallen  in, 
and  the  whole  ruin  open  to  the  Iky,  but  the  ftiell  is  entire ; all  the  pillars  are 
{landing,  except  thofe  which  divided  the  nave  from  the  northern  alfle,  and 
their  fituation  is  marked  by  the  remains  of  the  bafes.  The  four  lofty  arches 
which  fupported  the  tower,  Iprlng  high  in  the  air,  reduced  to  narrow  rims  of 
Hone,  yet  ftill  preferving  their  original  form.  The  arches  and  pillars  of  the 
choir  and  tranfept  are  complete;  the  fhapes  of  all  the  windows  may  be  ftill  dif- 
criminated,  and  the  frame  of  the  weft  window  is  in  perfeH  prefervation  ; the  de- 
fign  of  the  tracery  is  extremely  elegant,  and  when  decorated  with  painted 
glafs,  muft  have  produced  a fine  effeft.  Critics  who  cenfure  this  window  as 
too  broad  for  its  height,  do  not  confider,  that  it  was  not  intended  for  a 
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particular  objeft,  but  to  harmonlfe  with  the  goieral  plan  ; and  had  the  architect 
diminithed  the  breadth  in  proportion  to  the  height,  the  grand  efFc£t  of  the  per- 
fpevflive  would  have  been  confiderably  leflened. 

The  general  form  of  the  eaft  window  is  entire,  but  the  frame  is  much  dilapi- 
dated ; it  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  choir,  and  is  divided  into  two  large 
and  equal  compartments  *,  by  a flender  fhaft  not  lefs  than  fifty  feet  in  height, 
which  has  an  appearance  of  fmgular  lightnefs,  and  in  partirnlar  points  of  view 
feems  fufpended  in  the  air. 

Nature  has  added  her  ornaments  to  the  decorations  of  art  ; fome  of  the  win- 
dows are  wholly  obfcured,  others  partially  fliaded  with  tufts  of  ivy  or  edged 
w'ith  lighter  foliage ; the  tendrils  creep  along  the  walls,  wind  round  the  pillars, 
wreath  the  capitals,  or  hanging  down  in  clufters  obfcure  the  fpace  beneath. 

Liftead  of  dilapidated  fragments  overfpread  with  weeds  and  choked 
with  brambles,  the  floor  is  covered  with  a fmooth  turf,  which  by  keeping 
the  original  level  of  the  church,  exhibits  the  beauty  of  its  propor- 
tions, heightens  the  effefl:  of  the  grey  flone,  gives  a relief  to  the  cluflered 
pillars,  and  affords  an  eafy  accefs  to  every  part.  Ornamented  fragments 
of  the  roof,  remains  of  cornices  and  columns,  rich  pieces  of  fculpture,  fepulchral 
flones  and  mutilated  figures  -f-  of  monks  and  heroes,  whofe  afhes  repofe  within 
thcfe  walls,  are  fcattered  on  the  greenfward,  and  contrail  prefent  defolation 
W'ith  former  fp lender  j. 

Although  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  ruins  is  not  equal  to  the  infide  view, 
yet  in  fome  pofitions,  particularly  to  the  eafl,  they  prefent  themfelves  with 
confiderable  effeft.  While  fir  Richard  Hoare  was  employed  in  Iketching 

the 


* William  of  Worcefter  deferibes  k as  divided  into 
eight  compartments,  and  ornamented  with  the  arms 
of  Roger  de  Bigod  the  founder.  Itin.  p.  79.  The 
height  of  the  window  is  60  feet,  and  the  breadth  27.  The 
height  of  the  eaft,  weft,  north  and  fouth  windows, 
and  of  the  four  center  arches  which  fupported  the 
tower,  from  the  ground  to  the  point  of  the  arch,  is 
67  feet. 

t Among  other  fepulchral  figures  Is  the  mutilated 
effigies  of  a man  in  a coat  of  mail,  with  his  lliicld  on 


his  left  arm,  which  is  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  repre- 
fent  Richard  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  great 
nephew  of  Walter  de  Clare,  the  founder  of  the  abbey, 
who,  according  to  Leland,  was  buried  in  the  Chapter 
houfe  of  Glocefter.  According  to  Grofe  his  right 
hand  has  five  fingers  and  a thumb,  but  the  fculpture  is 
fo  rude,  that  I could  notafeertain  whetner  it  has  four 
or  five  fingers. 

J The  plan  of  this  church'  is  given  on  the  fame 
plate  with  that  of  Lanthony  Abbey.  See  chap.  22. 
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the  north  weflern  fide,  I crofTed  the  ferry  and  walked  down  the  ftream  about  half 
a mile.  From  this  point  the  ruins  affuming  a new  charaAer,  feem  to  occupy 
a gentle  eminence  and  impend  over  the  river,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
fingle  cottage  to  obftruit  the  view.  The  grand  eaft  window,  wholly  covered 
with  fhrubs  and  half  mantled  with  ivy,  rifes  like  the  portal  of  a majeftic 
edifice  embowered  in  wood.  Through  this  opening  and  along  the  vifta  of  the 
church,  the^'clufters  of  ivy,  which  twine  round  the  pillars  or  hang  fufpended 
from  the  arches,  refemble  tufts  of  trees,  while  the  thick  mantle  of  foliage,  feen 
through  the  tracery  of  the  weft  window,  forms  a continuation  of  the  perfpecflive, 
and  appears  like  an  interminable  foreft. 

The  abbey  of  Tintern  was  founded  in  1131,  for  Ciftertian  monks,  by 
Walter  de  Clare,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  On  his  death  without  iflue,  the 
patronage  was  transferred  to  Gilbert,  furnamed  Strongbow,  who  became  lord 
of  Striguil  or  Chepftow,  and  was  created  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  endow- 
ments of  the  abbey  were  increafed  by  Gilbert  and  his  fucceffors  in  the  lord- 
ftiip  of  Chepftow  *.  William  of  Worcefter  has  preferved  the  names  of  the 
benefaftors,  among  whom  was  Roger  de  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  built  the 
church.  He  likewife  informs  us,  that  in  Ocftober  1268,  the  abbot  and  monks 
entered  the  choir  of  the  new  church,  and  celebrated  the  firft  mafs  at  the  high 
altar -p.  Probably,  however,  only  part  of  the  edifice  was  completed,  as  during 
this  period  it  was  not  unufual  to  coiiftrudl  and  confecrate  the  choir,  and  after- 
wards complete  the  remainder];.  This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  ftyle  of 
the  architedlure  in  fome  parts  of  the  church,  particularly  in  the  tracery  of  the 
vv^eft  window,  which  feems  pofterior  to  the  jera  of  the  dedication. 

At  the  time  of  the  diftblution  the  abbey  contained  thirteen  religious,  and  the 
eftates  w'ere  valued  at  ,^.132.  is.  ^d.  per  annum,  according  to  Dugdale,  but 
according  to  Speed,  at  £.  256.  1 1 j.  6 d.  The  fite  was  granted  in  28  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  Henry  fecond  earl  of  Worcefter  §,  who  pofTefted  the  caftle  of  Chepftow,  and  is 

now 

* For  the  proprietors  of  Chepftow  caftle,  fee  § Dugdale,  Monaft.  vol.  i.  p.  721.  744.  In  Stee- 
chapter  39.  vens’s  Supplement,  vol.  2.  p.  57.  there  is  a plan  of 

f It.  p.  77,  132.  the  church,  and  an  elevation  of  the  weft  end.— 

t Bentham’s  Ely.  Tanner,-  art.  Monniouthlhire. 
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now  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  The  pldlurefque  appearance  of  the 
ruins  is  confiderably  heightened  by  their  pofition  in  a valley  watered  by  the 
meandring  Wy,  and  backed  by  wooded  eminences,  which  rife  abruptly  from  the 
river,  unite  a pleafing  intermixture  of  wildnefs  and  culture,  and  temper  the 
gloom  of  monaftic  folitude  with  the  beauties  of  nature. 

From  Tintern  the  Wy  affumes  the  charadler  of  a tide  river;  the  water  is  no 
longer  tranfparent,  and  except  at  high  tide  the  banks  are  covered  with  dime; 
to  enjoy  therefore  the  full  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  navigation,  the  traveller 
fliould  leize  the  moment  in  which  it  begins  to  ebb,  when  the  height  and  fulnefs 
of  the  river,  aided  by  the  piclurefque  feenery,  compenfates  for  the  difcoloured 
appearance  of  the  ftream. 

The  impreffions  of  pleafing  melancholy,  which  I received  from  contemplating 
the  venerable  ruins,  were  increafed  by  the  deep  folitude  and  romantic  grandeur  of 
the  woods  and  rocks  overhanging  the  river,  and  heightened  by  the  gloom  of  a 
clouded  atmofphere. 

Hitherto  the  Wy  did  not  purfue  fo  ferpentine  a courfe  or  prefent  fuch  naked 
and  ftupendous  cliffs  as  during  yefterday’s  navigation  ; but  in  the  vicinity  of 
Piercefield,  the  finuofities  re-appear,  and  the  rocks  do  not  yield  in  majeftic 
ruggednefs  to  thofe  of  Coldwell  and  the  New  Weir.  The  long  line  of  Bana- 
gor  crags  forms  a perpendicular  rampart  on  the  left  bank,  wholly  bare  except 
where  a few  (hrubs  fpring  from  the  crevices  or  fringe  their  fummlts ; on  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  the  river  is  fkirted  by  narrow  flips  of  ricii  pafture  rifing  into  wooded 
acclivities,  on  which  towers  the  Wynd*  cliff,  a perpendicular  mafs  of  rock,  over- 
hung with  thickets. 

At  this  place  the  Wy  turns  abruptly  round  the  fertile  peninfula  of 
Lancaut,  under  the  ftupendous  amphitheatre  of  Piercefield  cliffs,  ftarting 
from  the  edge  of  the  water ; here  wholly  mantled  with  wood,  there  jutting 
in  bold  and  fantaftic  projedtions  -f,  which  appear  like  enormous  buttreffes 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature.  At  the  further  extremity  of  this  peninfula, 
the  river  again  turns,  and  ftretches  In  a long  reach,  between  the  white  and 

towering 


* Suppofed  to  be  a corruption  of  Wy-cliff. 

f Sc'ine  ofthefe  projeftions  are  called  the  twelve  Apoftles,  and  another  St.  Peter’s  Thumb, 
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towering  cliffs  of  Lancaut,  and  the  rich  acclivities  of  Piercefield  woods.  In 
the  midft  of  thefe  grand  and  pidlurefque  fcenes  the  embattled  turrets  of  Chep- 
ftow  caftle  burft  upon  our  fight  j and  as  we  glided  under  the  perpendicular 
crag,  we  looked  up  with  aftonilhment  to  the  maffive  walls  impending  over  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  appearing  like  a continuation  of  the  rock  itfelf ; 
before  ftretched  the  long  and  pidturefque  bridge,  and  the  view  was  clofed  by 
a femicircular  range  of  red  cliffs,  tinted  with  pendent  foliage,  which  form  the  left 
bank  of  the  river. 


TMornct:  Surv.&d^l . 
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CHAPTER  37. 

Chepjlow. — Situation. — Height  of  the  Tide. — Bridge. — Trade. — Ancient  Priory.-— 
Church. — Priory  of  St.  Kynemark. — Remarkable  Well. — Situation  of  the  old  Bridge. 

✓CHEPSTOW  is  feated  in  a deep  hollow  inclofed  by  impending  hills,  and 
occupies  the  fide  of  a declivity  fhelving  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Wy, 
which  here  bends  in  a femicircular  form.  From  this  pofition  the  approach  to  it 
from  the  New  Paflage  is  extremely  fingular  j at  the  diitance  of  only  a quarter 
of  a mile,  the  mafts  of  the  (hipping  feem  to  rife  in  the  midft  of  an  immenfe 
ftone  quarry,  of  which  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  the  Wy  form  the  fide,  but 
not  a fingle  houfe  can  be  diftinguiflied.  On  reaching  the  brow  of  the  eminence, 
the  town  fuddenly  appears  fhelving  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  a fingular  in- 
termixture of  buildings,  velfels,  cliffs,  water,  and  wood  is  prefented  to  view. 
A rapid  defcent  leads  through  an  old  gothic  gateway  *,  which  formed  the  en- 
trance of  the  ancient  town,  to  the  market  place,'and  from  thence  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Wy. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  is  cheerful  and  animated,  the  inhabitants  feem 
aftive  and  induftrious,  and  the  population  amounts  to  near  2,000  fouls  •f-. 

I have 

• At  this  gate  a toll  is  demanded  from  all  perfons,  fairs,  and  pafs  through  the  gate.  The  right  is  in  the 
not  holding,  as  it  is  called,  a freedom  under  the  duchy,  duke  of  Beaufort,  but  is  now  leafed  out  on  a life  or 
who  bring  any  articles,  however  fmall  in  quantity  or  lives, 
value,  for  fale,  or  who  have  purchafed  live  Hock  at 

t A lift  of  the  births  and  burials  in  the  town  of  Chepftow  during  a period  of  ten  years  : 


Births. 

Burials. 

Births. 

Burials. 

1789 

- 49 

- 

- 

32 

1794 

- 38 

- 

- 

35 

J790 

- 44 

- 

- 

42 

179s 

- 49 

- 

- 

SO 

J791 

- 4^ 

- 

- 

54 

1796 

- 48 

- 

•- 

39 

1792 

- 41 

- 

- 

37 

1797 

- 56 

- 

- 

39 

J793 

- 43 

- 

> 68 

J798 

- 54 

- 

- 

- 58 

In  1798,  the  number  of  males  from  16  to  60,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  amounted  to  400. 
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I have  feldoin  vifited  any  town  whofe  pitflurefque  fituation  furpaffes  that  of 
Chepftow ; it  is  truly  obferved  by  my  friend  Mr.  Wyndham,  “ the  beauties 
are  fo  uncommonly  excellent,  that  the  moft  exacfl  critic  in  landfcape  would 
fcarcely  wifh  to  alter  a pofition  in  the  affemblage  of  woods,  cliffs,  ruins,  and 
water.” 

The  eminences  which  tower  over  the  town  are  thickly  overfpread  with  wood  ; 
among  which  the  rich  groves  of  Piercefield  rife  confpicuous. 

The  romantic  cliffs  of  the  Wy  are  here  extremely  pidturefque,  particularly  the 
ridge,  which  forms  the  left  bank  of  the  river  below  the  bridge  ; it  is  lofty,  per- 
pendicular, of  a concave  form,  and  tinted  with  various  hues ; white,  grey,  red, 
and  yellow  are  beautifully  blended,  while  green  is  fuperadded  by  the  foliage  of 
the  oak  that  fkirts  the  top  and  fhades  the  hdes,  or  by  large  duffers  of  ivy,  ffarting 
from  the  crevices  at  all  heights  and  twining  in  all  diredlions. 

The  ponderous  remains  of  the  caffle  form  a grand  and  prominent  feature  in 
this  diverfified  fcenery  j they  cover  a large  trad  of  ground,  and  ffretch  along 
the  brow  of  the  perpendicular  cliff  which  impends  over  the  W)u 

On  my  arrival  at  Chepftow  I walked  to  the  bridge  ; it  was  low  water,  and  I 
looked  down  on  the  river  ebbing  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  beneath  j fix  hours 
after  it  rofe  near  forty  feet,  almoff  reached  the  floor  of  the  bridge,  and  flowed 
upwards  with  great  rapidity.  The  channel  in  this  place  being  narrow  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Severn,  and  confined  between  perpendicular  cliffs,  the  great  rife  and 
fall  of  the  river  are  peculiarly  manifeff  ; hence  it  has  been  echoed  from  one 
publication  to  another,  that  the  tide  at  Chepftow  is  higher  than  in  any  other 
place  in  the  world,  at  an  average  50  or  60  feet,  and  on  fome  extraordinary  occa- 
fions  not  lefs  than  70. 

To  afcertain  the  truth  of  this  affertlon  I plumbed  the  river,  with  the 
afliffance  of  Mr.  Jennings  and  an  experienced  boatman,  at  high  tide  on  the 
fourth  of  September.  The  perpendicular  height,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
channel  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  was  47  feet  3 inches,  from  the  water  to 
the  floor  of  the  bridge  6 feet,  and  2 feet  10  inches  to  a notch  in  the  rail, 
I which 
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which  marks  the  greateft  rife  ; hence  the  higheft  tide  during  the  memory  of  the 
prcfent  generation  does  not  exceed  56  feet  i inch,  which  though  very  con- 
fiderable,  is  by  no  means  greater  than  that  of  many  other  places  on  the  globe. 
Perhaps  the  rapidity  of  the  flood  up  the  Severn  and  Wy  is  more  remarkable  than 
its  height ; it  is  high  water  at  Chepftow,  as  Mr.  Jennings  informs  me,  before  it 
is  at  the  Pill,  up  the  river  Avon,  which  is  only  two  miles  and  a half  from  King- 
road,  whereas  Chepftow  is  eleven  miles.  The  caufe  of  this  rapid  rife  at  Chepftow, 
is  derived  from  the  projedlion  of  the  rocks  at  Beachley  and  Auft,  juft  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Wy,  which  turn  part  of  the  tide  with  great  violence  into  this  river. 

The  floor  of  the  bridge  is  level,  and  of  a fimilar  conftrudtion  to  that  of  Caer- 
leon  *.  I'he  middle  pier,  a nraflive  pillar  of  ftone,  feparates  the  counties  of 
Monmouth  and  Glocefter ; formerly  all  the  other  piers  were  of  wood,  but  to 
avoid  the  expence  of  continual  repairs,  the  county  of  Monmouth  eredled  piers 
of  ftone,  while  thofe  on  the  Glocefterftiire  fide  ftill  remain  in  their  original 
ftate. 

The  floor  of  the  bridge  on  the  fide  of  Glocefterfhlre  is  fupported  by  wooden 
piers,  near  40  feet  in  height,  reftlng  on  platforms  of  ftone,  which  rife  above 
low  water  mark.  The  carpentry  of  the  piers,  which  are  fo  contrived  as  to  pre- 
fent  only  a harrow  furface  to  the  current  of  the  river,  is  extremely  Ingenious, 
and  was  probably  formed  on  the  Roman  model  j-.  By  the  kindnefs  of  Mr. 
Jennings,  I am  enabled  to  prefent  an  engraving,  which  exhibits  the  ftrudture  of 
a pier  and  platform,  and  the  appearance  of  the  bridge  at  low  water. 

The  Wy  being  the  only  navigable  river  in  Herefordfhlre  and  the  weftern  part 
of  Monmouth fliire,  Chepftow,  which  is  a creek  of  Caerdiff,  fupplies  the  inland 
diftrldls  with  the  neceflary  imports,  and  exports  the  native  and  wrought  com- 
modities. In  1792,  the  Ihipping  belonging  to  this  place  amounted  to  2,800  tons, 
and  in  1799  was  increafed  to  3,500  j but  upwards  of  1,200  veflels  annually 
enter  and  clear  this  port,  including  their  repeated  voyages. 

The  principal  exports  are  timber,  of  which  a thoufand  loads  per  month  have 
been  occafionally  fhlpped  for  the  dock  yards,  large  quantities  of  grain  for  tlie 

Brluol 


* See  p.  100. 


f Ibid. 
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Briflol  market,  and  the  different  manufadures  of  the  country,  namely,  pig, 
wrought,  and  bar  iron,  wire,  tin  plates,  coal,  tar,  grind  and  mill  ftones,  paper 
and  cider  *,  Oak  bark  likewife  is  a confiderable  article  of  export,  and  is  ufually 
fhipped  from  hence  for  Ireland;  the  average  annual  quantity  cannot  be  eftimated 
at  lefs  than  6,000  tons ; but  from  peculiar  circumftances  in  1799  it  exceeded 
9,000.  In  that  year  the  Iridi  agents  paid  nine  guineas  per  ton  on  the  fpot,  and  in 
fome  places  fourteen  pounds  -f. 

The  imports  are  (hop  goods,  furniture,  iron  ore  from  Lancafhire,  linen  from 
Ireland,  cloth,  wine,  beer,  and  a few  other  commodities  for  interior  confumption  ; 


alfo  from  the  Baltic,  deals,  hemp,  iron,  pitch  and  tar,  and  tallow. 

In  time  of  peace  the  foreign  trade  is  not  inconfiderable,  but  at  prefent  is 
principally  confined  to  Ireland.  Tables  of  the  exports  and  imports,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  veffels  and  tonnage  for  a feries  of  years,  are  inferted  in  .the  appendix  ; 
thefe  ftatements  however  do  not  afcertain  the  whole  extent  of  the  trade,  as 


many  of  the  veffels  which  fail  from  the  Wy  are  not  regiftered  at  Chepftow. 

“ There  was  an  alien  priory  of  Benediftine  monks  at  Chepftow,  called  in  the 
Norman  tera  the  monaftery  of  Strigule  j ; it  was  founded  by  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  caiftle  foon  after  the  conqueft,  and  was  a cell  to  the  abbey  of 
Cormellle  in  Normandy.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  feifed  by  the  crown, 
but  reftored  .1  H.  4.  King  Edward  4,  anno  regni  2,  granted  it  to  the  college 
called  God’s  Houfe  in  Cambridge,  but  that  grant  feems  not  to  have  taken 

effedt. 


* Por  this  account  of  die  trade,  and  many  other 
curious  particulars  relating  to  Chepftow,  I am  prin- 
cipally indebted  to  my  friend  Thomas  Jennings,  efq. 
colleftor  of  the  cuftoms,  to  whom  I cannot  fufficiently 
exprefs  my  obligations  for  his  kind  and  indefatigable 
exertions  in  forwarding  my  refearches. 

+ The  price  of  bark  is  extremely  fludtuaiing  •,  in 
fome  years  it  has  been  fold  as  low  as  lor.  per 
ton,  but  the  average  price  may  be  eftimated  at  £.  7. 

J See  the  next  chapter.  Tanner  juftly  obferves, 
“ Though  there  is  a place  not  far  from  Chepftow 
named  Strighal,  yet  the  monafteries  of  Strigule  and 
Chepftow  feem  to  have  been  the  fame  j for  that  in  the 


ancient  valuations  where  Strigule  is  valued,  there  is 
no  mention  of  Chepftow  j and  in  the  late  valuations 
where  Chepftow  is  valued,  there  is  no  mention  of 
Strigule.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  Chepftow 
amongft  all  the  donations  to  Cormeil ; but  Striguil 
with  its  chapels  and  appurtenances  is  thereto  given;  as 
Mon.  Angl.  vol.  ii.  p.  964.  The  founder  of  Tintern 
abbey  is  called  in  Leland’s  Itin.  vol.  iv.  p.  22.  “ Dorn, 
de  Stroghil,  alias  Chepftow.”  And  I am  informed 
that  Chepftow  is  called  Striguile  in  old  writings,  and 
that  the  manor  court  is  held  by  that  name  now. 

NotitiaMonaftica,  art.  .Monmouthfliire. 
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cffe(5t,  becaufe  there  was  a priory  till  the  diflblution,  when  it  had  three  religious, 
and  was  valued  at;^.32.  per  annum*.”  In  1534,  Robert  Shrewfbury,  prior, 
and  Robert  'fcwkefbury  fubfcribed  to  the  fupremacy  -h. 

Scarcely  any  remains  of  the  ancient  priory  can  be  traced,  but  the  prefent 
parifli  church  was  part  of  the  chapel,  and  is  a curious  remnant  of  Norman  ar- 
chitecture. The  body  was  once  the  nave  of  a much  larger  ftruCture,  built  in  the 
form  of  a cathedral,  and  at  the  eaftern  extremity  appears  one  of  the  lofty  arches 
which  fupported  the  tower.  The  nave  is  feparated  from  the  fide  allies  by  a 
grand  range  of  circular  arches,  repofing  on  maffive  piers,  which  have  a venerable 
and  folemn  appearance.  The  windows  are  ornamented  gothic,  much  pollerior 
to  the  ara  of  the  orimnal  flrudturc. 

O 

The  entrance  to  the  north  is  through  a gothic  porch,  which  covers  the  original 
doorway,  formed  by  a femicircular  arch  enriched  with  zig  zag  mouldings,  and 
fupported  by  two  columns ; but  the  entrance  at  the  weft  front  is  a magnificent 
portal  in  the  higheft  Rate  of  prefervatlon  ; it  confifts  of  a femicircular  arch  re- 
poling  on  receding  columns,  and  richly  decorated  with  divifions  of  diagonal  and 
diamond  mouldings,  peculiar  to  the  Saxon  and  early  Norman  ftyle  The 
three  windows  above,  of  which  the  middle  is  mofl  ornamented,  are  in  the  fame 
ftyle,  and  were  built  at  the  fame  period.  The  tower  raifed  on  this  front  is  the 
addition  of  the  prefent  century,  and  is  ridiculoufly  ornamented  with  Greek  pi- 
lafters,  which  ill  accord  with  the  Norman  architecture  beneath. 

The  original  tower,  which  ftood  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  prefent  church, 
fell  down  about  ninety  years  ago ; according  to  the  account  of  the  old  clerk,  one 
Evans,  a bell-founder,  v/ho  died  in  1770,  aged  eighty,’  afcended  to  the  top 
a few  days  before  its  fall.  On  the  outfide  of  the  church,  at  the  angles  of  the  eaft 
end,  I noticed  feveral  ancient  cluftered  columns,  from  which  the  arches  of  the 
tower  probably  fprung. 

The  circular  arches  and  zig  zag  ornaments  evidently  mark  the  antiquity  of  this 
edifice.  The  exaCt  sera  of  the  conftruCUon  is  not  known,  but  it  was  certainly 

erected 

* Tanner.  that  the  capitals  of  thefe  receding  columns  are  fimilar, 

•f-  Willis’s  Hiftory  of  Abbies,  vol.  2,  p.  14.2.  which  diilinguiflies  it  from  the  Saxon  ftyle,  in  which 

J See  the  annexed  engraving.  It  is  remarkable  the  capitals  were  generally  diftlmilar. 
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ereiled  foon  after  the  conqueft ; for  it  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  and  in  1 168,  in  a bull  of  pope  Alexander  the  third,  which  confirms  the 
church  of  Striguil  and  other  donations  to  the  abbey  of  Cormeilles  *.  An  ancient 
deed  alfo  dates  the  prior  of  Striogull  to  have  a right  to  houfe-boot  and  hay-boot 
in  Wentwood,  from  the  conquejl  -f . 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  chancel  is  a tomb  of  free  done  painted  and  gilt,  of 
which  an  accurate  engraving  is  given  by  Sandford  ; under  a canopy  fup- 
ported  by  eight  Corinthian  pillars  are  placed  the  whole  length  figures  of  Henry^ 
fecond  earl  of  Worceder,- ' and  lord  Herbert  of  Chepdow,  Raglan,  and  Gower, 
and  his  wife  Eiifabeth,  who  was  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  fir  Anthony  Brown^ 
knight,  dandard-bearer  of  England.  Of  this  peer  Dugdale  fays,  “ which  Henry, 
in  12  H.  8.  (his  father  then  living)  bearing  the  title  of  lord  Herbert,  upon  that 
famous  interview  betwixt  Ardres  and  Guifnes,  by  king  Henry  and  Francis  the  firft 
of  France,  where  all  feats  of  arms  were  exercifed  for  the  fpace  of  forty  days  on  horfe 
and  foot,  was  one  of  the  challengers  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh.  And  in  15  H.  8 
accompanied  the  duke  of  Suffolk  into  France,  at  which  time  divers  cadles  and 
drong  places  were  by  him  won,  In  which  fervice  he  merited  fo  well,  as  that  he  had 
the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him  by  that  duke.  And  in  1 7 H.  8.  (fhortly 
after  his  father’s  death)  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  concluding  a 
peace  with  the  French.  In  1 8 H.  8.  he  had  a I'pecial  livery  of  all  the  lands,  which, 
either  by  the  death  of  his  father  or  Eiifabeth  (daughter  and  heir  to  William  earl 
of  Huntington)  did  by  inheritance  defcend  to  him.  In  22  H.  8.  he  was  one  of 
the  peers  who  fubfcribed  that  declaration,  then  fent  to  pope  Clement  the  feventh, 
intimating  to  him,  that  the  lofs  of  his  fupremacy  here  would  be  endangered,  in 
cafe  he  did  not  comply  with  king  Henry  in  that  bufmefs  of  his  divorce  from 
queen  Katherine.  And  in  5 E.  6.  accompanied  the  marquefs  of  Northampton 
.into  France,  who  being  then  fent  embaffador  to  that  king,  prefented  him  with 
the  order  of  the  garter  §.”  He  died  in  1549,  aged  fifty- three  years. 

There  are  feveral  remains  of  religious  houfes  at  Chepftow  and  in  the  vicinity. 
The  priory  of  St.  Kynmercy,  St.  Kunimerici,  or  St.  Kynemark,  occupied  a plea- 

fant 

* Diigdale,  Mon.  vol.  2.  p.  963.  f Hlftory  of  Monmouthftiire,  appendix,  No.  73.  J Genealogical  Hiftory, 
^ Dugdale,  vol.  2.  p.  294.. 
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(ant  eminence  to  the  weft  of  the  town.  It  was  probably  endowed  foon  after  the 
conqueft;  for  in  1270  the  prior  was  one  of  the  jury  fummoned  to  Striogull  or 
Chepftow,  to  determine  who  ought  to  have  houfe-boot  and  hay-boot  in  Went- 
wood  *;  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Lincoln  taxation  in  1291,  as  poflefling  lands  and 
rents  to  the  value  of  zs,  10 d.  per  annum  at  Kynemark,  Landerfton,  Stri- 
goil,  and  as  recftor  of  St.  Kynemark,  St.  Aron,  and  Porcaffig -f- . The  remains  of 
the  priory  are  ftill  vifible  near  the  turnpike  leading  from  Chepftow  to  Mon- 
mouth, not  far  from  Piercefield  lodge  ; they  confift  of  ftone  wails,  enclofing  the 
garden  and  yard  of  a farm  hcufe  belonging  to  colonel  Wood,  ftill  denominated 
St.  Kynemark’s  farm. 

1 he  ruins  of  the  chapel  no  longer  exift,  and  thofe  of  another  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Laurence,  which  flood  near  the  priory,  at  the  weft  end  of  a field  called  the 
Upper  Dean,  can  only  be  traced  from  the  foundations.  From  this  ancient  chapel 
the  hamlet  ftill  bears  the  name  of  St.  Laurence,  and  the  fields  which  belong  to 
the  Crofs  Green  Farm  are  yet  afiTefled  with  the  church  poor  rates;  it  is  annexed 
to  St.  Arvans.  If  the  traveller  pafles  to  thefe  ruins  along  the  Shire  Newton  road, 
and  through  the  fields  at  the  back  of  Mrs.  Baldwyn’s  houfe  called  the  Mount, 
he  wdll  enjoy  a view  of  Chepftow,  with  the  environs,  which  will  be  highly  grati- 
fying from  its  fingularity  and  beauty. 

In  the  towm  I obferved  the  remains  of  feveral  chapels.  Near  the  Beaufort 
Arms  are  two  ftone  buildings,  w'hich  are  now  ufed  for  a barn  and  coach  houfe ; 
the  one  has  a gothic,  and  the  other  a rounded  arched  doorway ; the  windows 
are  ancient,  and  both  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  ufed  as  chapels.  Op- 
pofite  to  the  Beaufort  Arms  a fmall  vault,  under  Fvdell’s  long  room,  probably 
the  crypt  of  a chapel,  deferves  to  be  vifited  on  account  of  the  ftone  roof,  which 
is  vaulted  and  engroined,  and  fimilar  to  the  roofs  of  the  fubterraneous  cellars 
in  Chepftow  caftle.  Within  the  memory  of  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  chapel  with  the  eaft  window  was  ftanding.  In  St.  Anne’s  or 
Bridge  ftreet  are  likewife  the  remains  of  two  ancient  religious  edifices.  One 
of  thefe,  which  ftands  near  the  bridge,  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  and  is  now 

ufed 

• Secret  Memoirs  of  Monmouthfliire,  appendix,  p,  119.  f Tanner’s  Notitia  Monaflica,  art.  Mon- 
mouthfliire. 
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lifed  as  a bark  houfe ; the  other  adjoins  to  Powis’s  alms-houfe,  and  was  de- 
dicated to  St.  Owen,  or  Ewen. 

Chepftow  contains  a curious  phenomenon  in  natural  hiftory ; m the  garden  of 
a houfe  in  Bridge  flreet,  is  a well  remarkable  for  the  goodnefs  of  its  water,  which 
at  high  tide  becomes  perfectly  dry.  A fhort  time  before  high  water  it  begins  to 
fubfide,  and  returns  foon  after  the  ebb  j it  is  not  affeiled  by  wet  or  dry  weather, 
but  the  decreafe  and  increafe  regularly  correfpond  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the 
tide.  Ihe  well  is  thirty-two  feet  deep,  and  not  unfrequently  contains  fourteen 
feet  of  water. 

According  to  tradition  the  bridge  over  the  Wy  was  formerly  half  a mile  above 
the  prefect  bridge,  at  a place  called  Eddis,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  alcove  in 
Piercefield  grounds,  and  feemingly  in  a diredlion  leading  towards  an  ancient  en- 
campment which  encircles  the  grotto.  The  remains  of  the  abutments  are  faid  to 
have  been  vifible  within  the  memory  of  fonie  of  the  prefect  generation ; and 
veftiges  of  a pitched  road  were  recently  found  in  digging  near  the  fpot.  I walked 
to  the  place,  but  could  not  difcern  the  Imalleft  traces  of  the  ancient  bridge,  and 
the  ground  in  which  the  pitched  road  was  difcovered  was  planted  with  potatoes. 
1 was,  however,  amply  gratified  for  my  difappointment  by  the  pleafantnefs  of  the 
walk  which  leads  by  the  fide  of  the  river,  the  beauty  of  the  hanging  woods  of 
Piercefield,  and  the  pidturefque  appearance  of  the  caftle. 

Although  there  are  no  manufa6lures  in  Chepftow,  yet  feveral  are  eftabliflbed 
in  the  neighbouring  vallies  of  Itton  and  Mounton,  which  afford  means  of  fub- 
fiftence  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Thefe  vallies  deferve  likewife  to  be  vifited 
for  their  pidturefque  beauty  j they  are  watered  by  a lively  ftream,  which  is  fup- 
plicd  from  the  fprings  that  rife  in  Wentwood,  and  turns  one  fulling  mill,  four 
corn  mills,  and  fix  paper  mills.  The  brook  fuddenly  difappears  in  the  fields,  and 
after  a fubterraneous  paffage  of  a mile,  burfts  forth  at  the  foot  of  a hill  near  the 
Long  Orchard,  where  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Well  Head.  This 
ftream,  after  flowing  by  the  farm  houfe  and  fequeftered  church  of  Mounton, 
croffes  the  high  road  between  Chepftow  and  the  New  Paffage,  and  falls  into  the 
Severn  at  the  Pill  of  St.  Pierre.  ' 
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CaJHe  of  Chepjlow  or  Striguil. — Defcription. — Uiftory  and  Proprietors. 

TH  E town  of  Chepftow  was  once  fortified,  and  the  walls  ftrengthened 
with  round  towers  or  baftions  at  regular  intervals,  ftretch  from  the  bank 
of  the  river  below  the  bridge  to  the  works  of  the  caftle,  at  one  period  the 
largeft  and  mofl:  important  fortrefs  in  thefe  parts. 

Some  fanciful  antiquaries  have  attributed  the  confhrudlion  of  the  caftle  to 
Julius  Caefar,  without  confidering  that  he  was  never  in  thefe  parts,  and  there  is 
no  other  evidence  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  but  a few  Homan  bricks  which  are 
vifible  in  the  walls  of  the  chapel.  It  is  however  not  improbable  that  the 
Romans,  who  afterwards  had  feveral  Rations  in  the  vicinity,  did  not  negledt  a 
fite  which  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  Wy,  afforded  the  only  paffage  of 
the  river  for  feveral  miles,  and  formed  a natural  communication  with  their 
Rations  in  the  country  ot  the  Silures. 

After  repeated  enquiries,  I could  not  learn  that  any  Roman  antiquities  had 
ever  been  difcovered  at  ChepRow,  or  in  the  vicinity ; the  neighbourhood  indeed 
abounds  with  numerous  ancient  encampments,  fome  of  which  may  have  been 
originally  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  altered  by  fucceeding  nations  -f. 

The 

• “ The  towne  of  Chepftow,”  fays  Leland,  “ hath  ftandeth  far  better,  as  upon  Wy  there  ebbing  and 
been  very  ftrongly  walled,  as  yet  welle  doth  appere.  flowing  by  the  Rage  coming  out  of  Severn.  So  that 
The  walks  began  at  the  great  bridge  over  the  Wy,  to  Chepftow  may  cum  greate  flieppes.”  Itin.  vol.  v. 
and  fo  cam  to  the  caftel,  the  which  yet  ftandeth  fayr  fol.  5. 

and  ftrong,  not  far  from  the  ruin  of  the  bridge.  A t Thefe  encampments  are ; two  overhanging  the 
great  lykelyhood  ys,  that  when  Carguent  began  to  Wy  in  Piercefield  grounds ; one  near  Hardwick,  oil 
decay,  then  began  Chepftow  to  flourifti.  For  yt  the  precipitous  clilF  of  the  Wy  j one  on  the  eminence 

called 
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The  pofition  of  Chepftow  was  too  advantageous  to  efcape  the  notice  of  the 
’Saxons  and  the  name,  which  was  probably  derived  from  Cheapian  flowe, 
fignifying  a place  of  traffic,  feems  to  imply  that  they  had  formed  a fettlement 
at  this  port ; it  was  probably  occupied  by  Harold  -f , when  he  built  a palace  at 
Portfewit,  and  over-ran  this  part  of  Monmouthffiire. 

The  caftle  feems  to  have  borne  different  appellations ; it  is  faid  to  have  been 
called  by  the  Britons  Caftell  Gwent  or  Cafgwent  by  the  Saxons  Cheapftowe, 
and  by  the  Normans  was  principally  diflinguillied  by  the  appellations  of 
Effrighoiel,  or  Striguil  j it  is  however  uncertain  whether  this  denomination 
is  anterior  to  Chepftow  5 but  from  a very  early  period  the  names  of  Chep- 
ftow  and  Striguil  appear  to  have  been  fynonimous.  A general  opinion,  as 
I have  already  obferved  §,  prevails,  that  the  name  of  Striguil  was  derived  from 
the  caftellated  manfion  on  the  borders  of  Wentwood,  which  was  built  by  Richard 
de  Clare  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  is  ftlll  called  the  caftle  of  Striguil.  From  this 
place,  it  is  faid,  he  affumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Striguil,  and  transferred  it  to 
Chepftow,  of  which  he  was  alfo  the  proprietor.  But  this  affertion  is  wholly 
unfounded  ; for  the  caftle  of  Chepftow  is  diftingulflied  in  Domefday  Book  by 
the  appellation  of  Caftellum  de  Eftrighoiel  [|,  and  is  ftyled  in  ancient  deeds  and 
charters  Strlogul,  Strigoil,  Striguil,  Strigul  or  Strlghll,  and  in  Latin  Strigulia. 

It 

called  the  Gaer  hill,  above  Piercefield ; and  one  at  f Iceland  Syllab.  Di6V.  Antiq.  vol.  ix.  p.  37. 
Portcaffeg,  above  Tintern. 

Plans  of  thefe  different  encampments  are  engraved 
from  furveys  by  Mr.  Mortice. 

* Near  Chepftow  in  Glocefterfliire  is  a dike  or 
rampart  of  earth,  ftretching,  as  I am  informed  by 
Mr.  Jennings,  from  the  Severn  a mile  and  a half 
above  Beachley  fcriy,  towards  the  Wy,  and  interfered 
by  the  prefent  high  road  leading  from  Chepftow 
to  Beachley,  erroneoufiy  fuppofed  by  fome  perfons 
to  be  part  of  Offa’s  dike,  but  is  nothing  more  than 
the  remains  of  an  entrenchment  thrown  up  to  fortify 
the  peninfula  of  Beachley  during  the  civil  wars  of 
the  hift  century.  See  Rufhworth,  vol.  5.  pafTim. 


“ Conjerura  eft  urbem  captam,  direptain,  incenfam, 
“ denique  fuifle  j quo  tempore  Heraldus.” 

J Leland,  ibid.  Camden.  Secret  Memoirs  of  Mon- 
moutlilhire,  p.  52. 

§ p.  36- 

II  “ Caftellum  de  Eftrighoiel  fecit  Wilhelmus  Comes 
“ et  ejus  tempore  reddebat  xl  folidos  t.antum  de 
“ navibus  in  filva  euntibus.  Et  medietatem  habebat 
“ Rad  : de  Limefi ; modo  habet  rex  inde  xii.  lib. 
“ Tempore  vero  Rogerii  Comitis  flii  ejus  reddit 
“ ipfa  villa,  xvi.  lib.” 

Domefday  Book,  art.  Glocefterfliire. 
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It  is  alfo  far  more  probable  that  the  caftellated  manfion  fiiould  be  called  Striguil, 
becaufc  it  was  built  and  inhabited  by  the  earls  of  Striguil  or  Chepftow,  than 
that  this  large,  ancient,  and  important  fortrefs  iliould  derive  its  appellation  from 
that  infignificant  edifice. 

The  callle  is  fituated  on  the  brow  of  a precipice,  overhanging  the  right  bank, 
of  the  Wy ; the  northern  fide  is  advanced  clofe  to  the  edge,  and  conflrufted  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  appear  a part  of  the  cliff ; the  fame  ivy  which  overfp reads 
the  walls,  twines  and  clufters  round  the  huge  fragments,  and  down  the  perpen- 
dicular fide  of  the  rock.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  caflle  were  defended  by  a 
moat,  and  confift  of  maffive  walls,  flanked  with  lofty  towers. 

The  area  occupies  a large  tradt  of  ground,  and  is  divided  into  four  courts. 
The  grand  entrance  to  the  eafl  is  a circular  arch  between  two  round  towers, 
formerly  flrengthened  by  a portcullis,  and  exhibits  a venerable  fpecimen  of  Nor- 
man architedture  ; it  leads  into  the  firft  court,  which  contains  the  fliells  of 
the  grand  hall,  kitchens,  and  numerous  apartments  of  confiderable  fize,  flill 
retaining  vefliges  of  baronial  fplendor*.  A few  of  thefe  rooms,  which  are  lefs  di- 
lapidated than  the  reft,  are  tenanted  by  the  family  to  whom  the  caftle  was  leafed. 

At 


It  is  plain,  from  the  mention  of  (hips  and  of  a 
town,  that  the  place  here  alluded  to,  could  not  be 
the  caftellated  manfion  on  the  borders  of  Wentwood, 
which  is  feated  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  any 
navigable  river.  Atkyns,  in  his  hiftory  of  Glocefter- 
fliire,  p.  +5,  fuppwfes  this  Caftellum  de  Eftrighoiel 
to  be  the  caftle  of  Eaft  bridge  hotel  in  Glocefter,  and 
Rudder,  p.  89,  mifcalls  it  Esirighoiel,  and  confiders 
it  as  the  caftle  of  Glocefter.  1 he  illuftrator  of 
Domefday  Book,  milled  by  thefe  anthorities,  makes 
Es/righoiel  and  Esirighoiel  two  places,  calls  them 
Chepftow  and  Glocefter,  and  interprets  Strigul  or 
Strigoil  likewife  to  mean  Glocefter. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  early  hiftorians, 
as  well  as  from  ancient  deeds  and  charters,  that 
Striguil  and  Chepftow  fignify  the  fame  place,  which 
Tanner  has  fulTiciently  proved  in  the  note  quoted  in 
the  laft  chapter.  See  alfo  Dugdale’s  Baronage  paftim, 
Leland,  vol.  vi,  fob  zz,  vol.  ix.  p.  36, 


An  old  deed  quoted  in  the  Secret  Memoirs  of 
Monmouthlhire,  appendix,  p.  119,  calls  Roger  Bigod 
duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  of  Chepftow,  alias  Strugle,  in 
right  of  his  wife. 

Gii'aldus  frequently  mentions  “ Strigulienfe  Caf- 
trum,”  and  “ Ricardus  Strongbow,  Comes  Strigu- 
lias,”  which  his  tranllators,  Hollinglhed  and  Hooker, 
interpret  Chepftow,  and  earl  of  Chepftow. 

Conqueft  of  Ireland,  chap.  2. 

* A few  tiles,  ornamented  with  birds  and  flowers, 
with  which  the  halls  and  galleries  were  paved,  have 
been  prel'erved  by  affixing  them  to  the  walls  of  the 
firft  court.  Not  lefs  than  twenty-four  ancient  chim- 
nies  ftill  remain  5 the  principal  one  of  the  inhabited 
part  is  handfomely  decorated  on  the  outfide,  and 
the  infide  is  glazed,  which  prevents  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  foot,  and  it  was  never  fwept  during 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Williams,  which  muft  have  been 
near  eighty  years. 
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At  the  fouth  eaftern  angle  of  this  court  is  a round  tower,  now  called  Harr)' 
Marten’s  Tower  *,  which  was  the  keep  or  citadel ; the  infide  front,  which  has  a 
gothic  entrance  with  hanging  arches,  and  fquare  windows,  is  pofterior  to  the 
original  ftrudure  ; the  outfide  is  maffive,  appears  in  its  ancient  date,  and  bears 
ftriking  marks  of  its  Norman  origin. 

On  the  weftern  fide  of  this  court,  near  a round  tower  called  the  old  kitchen,  a 
gate  opens  into  the  fecond  court,  now  a garden,  at  the  extremity  of  which  another 
gateway  leads  into  the  third  court,  and  to  a neat  and  elegant  building  ufually 
called  the  chapeL  The  walls  of  this  edifice  are  partly  formed  with  hewn  flone  and 
partly  with  rubble,  which  is  covered  with  a hard  cement  of  pebbles  and  mortar. 
Some  Homan  bricks  interfperfed  in  the  weftern  and  fouthern  tides,  have  induced 
antiquaries  to  fuppofe  it  of  Roman  workmanftiip,  and  to  diftinguilh  it  by  the 
name  of  the  Roman  wall ; but  thefe  bricks  are  too  few  in  number  to  fupport 
this  opinion,  and  the  whole  building  appears  to  confift  of  heterogeneous  mate- 
rials, collefted  from  the  remains  of  dilapidated  ftruftures. 

The  infide  is  a grand  area  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth ; the 
roof  is  fallen,  and  the  remaining  walls  are  not  lefs  than  forty  feet  high.  It 
is  ufually  fuppofed  to  have  formed  one  magnificent  room  ; but  -a  range  of  aper- 
tures for  beams  in  the  fide  walls,  about  thirteen  feet  from  the  ground,  feem  to 
prove  that  it  was  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  apartment,  unlefs  they  were 
intended  to  fupport  a gallery. 

At  the  height  of  eighteen  feet  appears  a row  of  rounded  arches,  each  nearly 
ten  feet  high  and  eight  broad,  fuppofed  to  have  been  niches,  containing  either 
ftatues  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  or  feats  for  the  twelve  knights  of  Glamorgan,  when 
they  paid  their  firft  homage  to  Robert  Fitzhamon,  for  the  lands  which  they 
conquered  under  his  banners.  The  number  of  thefe  fuppofed  niches  however 
does  not  juftify  this  conjefture  ; for  I counted  no  lefs  than  fifteen,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  arches,  formed  for  the  purpofe  of 
lightening  the  walls,  which  were  unprovided  with  buttrefifes  -f.  All  thefe  except 

two 

* See  the  next  chapter.  t One  of  thefe  which  is  ftill  open  gradnally  naqrows,  and  probably  ended  in  a 
chirtk  or  oeillet. 


TJ.  del 
Ilff.  1 . 
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two  are  filled  up,  arid  appear  to  have  been  fluccoed ; two  of  them  are  almoft 
covered  with  part  of  the  gothic  arch  that  fupported  the  roof. 

The  prefent  entrance  at  the  north  probably  led  to  a vaulted  chamber  be- 
neath, but  the  grand  entrance  was  by  a flight  of  fleps,  flill  vifible  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  eaftern  wall,  through  a femi-circular  arched  doorway  now  clofed, 
in  the  upper  part  of  which  appear  a Roman  brick  and  two  flones,  ornament- 
ed with  Saxon  mouldings,  plainly  taken  from  the  remains  of  more  ancient 
flruiRures.  Within  this  entrance,  a ftaircafe  in  the  wall  afcends  to  a door,  on 
a level  with  the  range  of  arches  which  opened  into  the  upper  chamber  or  gallery, 
and  from  thence  to  the  battlements. 

The  original  character  of  this  building  is  Saxon  or  Norman,  yet  the  deco- 
rations are  gothic ; the  windows  are  moflly  in  the  ornamented  ftyle  of  that  fpecies 
of  architedture,  and  the  remains  of  an  elegant  arch,  enriched  with  foliage  and 
trigliphs,  which  fupported  the  roof,  fpring  from  the  walls  d'.  Thefe  vefliges  of 
gothic  fplendor,  prove  confiderable  alterations  in  the  building  pofterior  to  its 
original  conflru<5tion. 

At  the  fouth-weftern  angle  of  the  third  court  is  a ftaircafe  afeending  to  the 
battlements  and  towers;  this  court  is  likewife  a garden,  and  formerly  communi- 
cated by  a draw-bridge  with  the  fourth  or  haft  court,  which  now  can  only  be 
entered  by  creeping  through  a fally  port  in  the  fouth  wall.  The  weftern 
entrance  of  the  caftle  was  ftrengthened  wnth  three  portcullifes  and  a draw- 
bridge, leading  into  a field  ftill  called  the  Caftle  Ditch,  which  is  enclofed 
by  the  wall  of  the  town ; and  beyond  is  another  meadow,  denominated  the 
Caftle  Garden. 

From  a general  view  of  thefe  remains,  the  grand  charader  of  the  caftle  ap- 
pears to  be  Norman  ; the  fliell  was  conftructed  on  one  plan,  and  at  the  fame 
sera ; but  alterations  and  additions  were  made  by  the  different  proprietors. 
The  range  of  buildings  on  the  northern  fide  of  the  firft  court,  are  wholly  con-' 
■ftructed  in  the  ornamented  gothic  ftyle  of  architecture,  and  are  evidently  more 
modern  than  the  reft  of  the  caftle. 

Soon 

• See  fig.  1,  in  the  plan  of  Chepftow  caftle.  f See  Iketch  of  part  of  the  north  and  fouth  wall,  on  tlie  fame 

plate,  fig.  2.  and  3. 
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Soon  after  the  conqueft  this  part  of  Monmouthfnire,  then  included  in  the 
county  of  Gloceftcr,  came  into  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Normans ; and  it  appears 
from  Domefday  Book^  that  Wilhelmus  Comes,  who  is  called  by  Dugdale  and 
Camden,  William  Fitz  Ofborn,  earl  of  Hereford,  built  the  caftle  of  Eftrighoiel*or 
Chepftow.  He  was  lord  of  Breteuil  in  Normandy,  nearly  related  to  the  conque- 
ror, and  a principal  advifer  of  the  invafion,  in  which  he  held  high  command,  and 
diflinguiflied  hlmfelf  at  the  battle  of  Haftings.  For  thefe  fervices  he  was  re- 
rvarded  with  ample  polTeffions,  and  created  jufticiary  for  the  north  of  England, 
and  joint  marflial  with  Roger  de  Montgomery.  He  was  killed  in  1070,  in  an 
expedition  againll  Robert  the  Frifon.. 

He  left  three  fons ; the  eldeft,  William,,  inherited  his  eftates  in  Normandy  ; the 
fecond,  Ralph,,  was  a monk  j and  the  third,  Roger  de  Britolio,.  fucceeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Hereford,  and  obtained  this  caflle  amongft  his  other  poffeffions  in 
England.  But  foon  afterwards,  having  rebelled  againft  the  king,  he  was  defeated, 
deprived  of  his  eRates,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment.. 

The  following  anecdote,  relating  to  his  conduct  in  confinement,  is  given  by 
Dugdale : “ Though  he  frequently  ufed  many  fcornful  and  contumelious  ex- 
prefiions  towards  the  king,,  yet  he  was  pleafed  at  the  celebration  of  the  feaft  of 
Eafter  in  a folenm  manner,,  (as  w^as  then  ufual)  to  fend  to  this  earl  Roger,  at  that 
time  in  prifon,  his  royal  robes,  who  fo  difdained  the  favour,  that  he  forthwith 
caufed  a great  fire  to  be  made,  and  the  mantle,  the  inner  furcoat  of  filk,,  and  the 
upper  garment,  lined  with  precious  furs,  to  be  fuddenly  burnt.  Which  being 
made  known  to  the  king,  he  became  not  a little  difpleafed,.andfaid,  “ Certainly  he  is 
a very  proud  man  who  hath  thus  abufed  me  y but^  by  the  brightnefs  of  God,  he  Jhall  never 
come  out  of  prifon  fo  long  as  I live.  Which  expreffion  was  fulfilled  to  the  utmofi:, 
for  he  never  was  releafed  during  that  king’s  life,  nor  after,  but  died  in  prifon.” 

His  eftates  being  forfeited,  the  caftle  was  transferred  to  the  great  family  of 
Clare  f,  for  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  firft,  we  find  it  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Gilbert, 

furnamed 

• Domefday  Book.  See  note  to  p.  366'.  The  accoant  of  the  early  proprietors  of  this  caftle, 

-}•  They  bore  this  name  from  an  ancient  town  in  and  the  pedigree  of  the  Clare  family,  is  extremely 
Suffolk,  granted  by  the  conqueror  to  tlieir  anedtor  obfeure.  Dugdale  has  preferved  in  his  Monafticon  two- 
itichard  de  Tonnebruge*.  ancient  deeds  contenting  the  genealogy  of  the  Clares, 

founders 
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furnatned  Strongbow,  brother  of  Richard  earl  of  Clare,  who,  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  pollefied  Netherwent  with  the  whole  dominion  of  Striguil.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  Henry  the  fecond  he  executed  the  office  of  marlhal  of  England,  was 
created  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  as  proprietor  of  this  caflle,  Is  often  flyled  earl  of 
Striguil. 

Gilbert 


funders  of  Tintern  abbey,  which  are  contrary  to 
each  other:  according  to  one,  William  Fitz  Ofborn 
was  himfelf  their  great  anceftor  j but,  according  to 
the  other,  Richard  Fitz  Gilbert.  In  his  Baronage,  art. 
Clare,  he  has  followed  the  latter  pedigree  j he  feems 
alfo  to  luve  confounded  Walter,  the  founder  of  Tin- 


tern  abbey,  with  his  nephew.  Dugdale,  Monafticon, 
vol.  I . p.  724.  Baronage,  art.  Clare,  and  earls  of  Here- 
ford. According  to  Leland,  likewife,  William  Fitz 
Olbert  was  the  anceltor  of  the  Clares  j but  Gilbert 
Strongbow  was  the  fon  of  Walter.  Itin.  vol.  vi.fol.  23. 


PEDIGREE  OF  THE  CLARE  FAMILY. 


Olbert,  Earl  of  Ogle. 

1 

William. 

I 

Richard. 


Richard  Fitz  Gilbert. 


Walter, 

founder  of  Tintern. 


\ 

Gilbert. 


Gilbert  de  Tonnebruge.  Roger, 


Gilbert, 

fnrnamed  Strongbow. 


I , 

2.  Gilbert  Strongbow,  3.  Walter,  d.  without 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  iffue. 

d.  1148. 


Richard,  d.  1176. 


Wiiliam  Mar(h.il,  Earl  of  Pembroke,^Ifabel. 
d.  1219. 


William. 
Richard. 
Gilbert. 
Walter, 
i^nfelm. 
d.  without  iffiie. 


Maud,  d.  1248. =pHugh,‘ Bigod,  Earl 
of  Norfolk,  d. 
IZZ5. 


n 

Joan. 

Ifabel. 

Sibyll. 

Eve. 


Roger,  Lord  Marlhal,  d.  1270, 
without  iflue. 


Hugh,  JulVice  of  England, 
living  iz64. 


Roger,  furrendcred  Striguil,  John, 

d.  1297,  without  iflue. 
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Walter,  founder  of  Tintern, 
d.  without  iflue,  1131. 


1.  Richard,  Earl  of  Clare 
and  Hertford. 


Gilbert,  d.  Roger,  d. 
1151.  1173. 

Richard,  m. 
Amicia,  0r.  and 
coheirefs  of  Wil- 
liam, fecond  Earl 
of  GJoceller,  d. 

1207. 

I 

Gilbert,  Earl 
of  Clare, 

Gloceilcr,  and 
Hertford,  d. 

1229, 


Richard, 

See  chapter  on  Ulk, 
P*  J30. 
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Gilbert  dying  in  1 14S,  was  fucceeded  in  his  earldom  of  Pembroke  and  office  of 
marfhal  of  England  by  his  fon  llichardi  de  Ciare^  aifo  furnamed  Strongbow,  and 
ftyled  earl  of  Striguih 

Ireland  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  five  fovereigns,  of  whom  Dermot 
Macnagh,  king  of  Leinfter,  and  Roderic,  furnamed  the  great,  king  of  Connaught^ 
were  the  moft  confiderable.  Difputes  arifmg  between  thefe  two  kings,  Dermot 
was  dethroned,  and  implored  the  proteftion  of  Henry  the  fecond,  who  was 
then  in  Aquitain  engaged  in  a war  with  France.  Henry,  though  anxious 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  could  not  afford  immediate  fuccour  to» 
the  fugitive  king,  but  permitted  him  to  apply  to  the  Engllfla  barons.  Dermot 
among  others  gained  Richard  Strongbow,  by  promifing  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  with  the 'fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Leinfter.  In  1171,  Richard 
landed  at  Waterford  with  1,200  men,  efpouied  the  princefs,  and,  his  ftither-in- 
law  dying,  conquered  and  took  poffeffion  of  Leinfter,  with  Dublin  the  capital. 

. This  brilliant  fuccefs  gave  umbrage  to  Henry  the  fecond  j he  feifed  the  earl’s 
property  in  Normandy,  England,  and  Wales,  and  levying  a confiderable  army, 
pafled  over  to  Ireland  with  a refolution  to  annex  Leinfter  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ; but  was  appeafed  by  the  ceffion  of  Waterford  and  Dublin,  and  all  the 
caftles  received  from  Dermot.  Accordingly  the  earl  was  reftored  to  his  eftates,. 
pefmitted  to  enjoy  his  wife’s  inheritance,. and  conftituted  conftable  of  Ireland. 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis  thus  delineates  the  charadter  of  Richard  Strongbow 
This  earle  was  fomewffiat  ruddie  and  of  fanguine  complexion  and  freckle  face, 
his  "eyes  greie,  his  face  feminine,  his  voice  fmall,  and  his  necke  little,  but  fome- 
“ what  of  a high  ftature ; he  was  verie  liberall,  courteous,  and  gentle ; v/hat  he 
' “ could  rrot  compaffe  or  bring  to  paffe  in  deed,  he  would  win  by  good  words 
“ and  gentle  fpeeches.  In  time  of  peace  he  was  more  readie  to  yeeld  and  obeie 
“ than  to  rule  and  beare  fwaie.  Out  of  the  campe  he  was  more  like  to  a fouldier 
“ companion  than  a captaine  or  ruler ; but  in  the  campe  and  in  the  warres  he 
carried  with  him  the  ftate  and  countenance  of  a valiant  captaine.  Of  himfelfe 
“ He  would  not  adventure  anie  thing;  but  being  advifed  and  fet  on,  he  refufed 
no  attempts ; for  of  himfelfe  he  would  not  rafhlie  adventure  or  prefumptuouflie 

“ take 
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take  anie  tiling  in  hand.  In  the  fight  and  battell  he  was  a mofi:  affured  token 
**  and  figne  to  the  whole  companie,  cither  toftand  valiantlie  to  the'  fight,  or  for 
policie  to  retire.  In  all  chances  of  warre  he  was  fiill  one  and  the  fame  manner  of 
“ man,  being  neither  difmaied  with  adverfitie  nor  puffed  up  with  profperitie 

• Richard  Strongbow  dying  in  1176,  without  iffue  male,  Ifabella  his  daughter 
and  heirefs,  conveyed  the  caftle  town  and  manor  of  Striguil,  with  all  his  other 
poffeffions,  to  her  hufband,  William,  marfhal  of  England,  who  became  lord  pro- 
tciflor  of  the  kingdom  on  the  accelTion  of  Henry  the  third  r'  in  right  of  his  wife 
he  was  created  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Eftrigol 'h  ; and  according  to  Dugdale,. 
“ paid  £.6^.  10s.  for  feventy-five  knights’  fees  and  a half,  belonging  to  the* 
honour  of  Strlgul 

This  illuftrious  peer  was  the  greatefl:  warrior  in  a period  of  warfare,  and  the* 
moft  loyal  fubjedt  in  an  age  of  rebellion  : by  the  united  influence  of  wifdom  and 
valour,  he  fupported  the  tottering  crown  of  king  John,  broke  the  confederacy  of 
the  barons,  who  had  fworn  allegiance  to  Lewis  dauphin  of  France,  drove  away 
the  foreign  ufurper,  fixed  Henry  the  third  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  and  gave 
peace  to  his  diftradted  country.  He  died  in  1219,  and  was  buried  in  the  new 
temple,  with  this  epitaph  on  his  monument : 

“ Sum  qui  Saturnum  fibi  fenfft  Hibernia,  foleni 
“ Anglia  Mercurium  Normania  i Gallia  Martem.” 

For  he  had  been,”  as  Matthew  Paris  obferves,“  a feverc  tamer  of  the  Irifli,agreat 
“ favourer  of  the  Englilh,  atchieved  much  in  Normandy,  and  was  an  invincible 
foldier  in  France§.”  On  the  demife  of  his  five  fons,  William,  Richard,  Gil- 
bert, Walter,  and  Anfelm,  without  ilTue,  his  vafl;  inheritance  was  divided  among 
his  five  daughters,  and  Hugh  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage 
with  Maud,  the  eldeft,  received  the  caftle  and  borough  of  Strugoil.  He  died  in 
1225,  and  after  frequent  felicitation  his  widow  obtained  the  office  and  honour  of 
marfhal,  in  virtue  of  her  defcent  : Henry  the  third,  himfelf,  “ folemnly  gave  the 
marfhal’s  rod  into  her  hands,  which  flie  thereupon  delivered  unto  earl  Roger,  her 

fon 

• The  Conqueft  of  Ireland,  tranflated  byHolIing-  J Baronage,  vol.  i.p.  6ot. 

filed,  chap.  a?.  ^ Ibid,  p.  602. 

■f  Maddox’s  Hiftoi7  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  20, 
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fon  and  heir,  wliofe  homage  the  king  received  for  the  fame.”  “ Maud  afterwards 


married  John  de  Warren  earl  of  Surrey,  and  departing  this  life  in  1248,  was 
buried  in  the  abbey  of  Tinterne,  her  four  fons,  Roger,  Hugh,  Ralph,  and  John, 
carryingher  body  into  the  choir*.” 

Her  grandfon  Roger,  diflatisfied  with  his  brother  John,  furrendered  all  his 
eftates  and  honours  to  king  Edward  the  firft,  who  re-granted  them  to  him  and 
to  his  iffue  by  Alice  his  wife. 

On  his  death  without  iffue,  Edward  the  fecond,  in  virtue  of  the  furrender, 
granted  to  his  brother  Thomas  Plantagenet,  called  de  Brotherton  the  earldom 
of  Norfolk,  and  all  the  eftates  ])offeffed  by  the  Bigods,  among  which  were  the 
caftle  and  town  of  Chepftow.  By  his  firfl  wife  Alice,  daughter  of  fir  Roger 
Hales  of  Harwich,  knight,  he  left  two  daughters  and  coheirs,  Margaret,  firfl 
married  to  John  lord  Segrave,  and  fecondly  to  fir  Walter  Manney,  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  Alice,  to  fir  Edward  de  Montacute. 

The  caftle  and  manor  of  Striguil,  with  the  town  of  Chepftow,  were  affigned  to 
his  widow,  Mary,  daughter  of  William  lord  Rous,  as  part  of  her  dowry,  and  on 
her  death  in  1362,  were  given  in  purparty  to  Margaret,  then  wife  of  fir  Walter 
JManney,  who  was  afterwards  created  duchefs  of  Norfolk. 


Margaret 


Dugaale,  vol,  i.p,  134. 


•J-  THOMAS  DE  BROTHERTON,  d.  1338. 
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Alice,  m.  Edward 
dc  Montacute. 


Pembroke,  and  Baron  of 
Bergavenny,  d.  1 375. 


John  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
d.  1382. 


Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
d.  1399. 


John,  d.  1390,  without  ilTue. 


Thomas,  beh.  1405.  John,  d.  1434,  feif. 

of  Strigoil. 


Ifabel,  m.  1.  Henry  Feners,  Margaret,  m.  Sir 
2,  Sir  James  Berkley,  Robert  Howard, 

d.  1452. 


John,  Earl  of  W'arren  and  Surry, 
and  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
d.  1475. 


Anne,  contr.  to  Richard  Duke  of  York. 
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IMargaret  had  two  daughters,  Elifabcth,  by  lord  Segrave,  who  efpoufed  John 
de  Mowbray,  and  Anne,  by  fir  Walter  Manney,  v.nfe  of  fir  John  de  Haftings, 
earl  of  Pembroke  and  baron  of  Abergavenny,  who  obtained  the  caftle  of  Strigul, 
with  the  town  of  Chtpllow.  They  afterwards,  either  on  his  deceafe,  or  on  the 
death  of  his  fon  John,  reverted  to  Alargaret,  and  came  into  the  poffelnon  of  her 
grandfon,  Thomas  fon  of  John  de  Mowbray.  He  was  created,  in  riglit  of  his 
grandmother,  earl  marflial  of  England,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  after  receiving, 
great  honours  and  lucrative  employments  from  Richard  the  fecond,  forfeited  the 
favour  of  his  capricious  fovereign,  was  banillied,  and  died  in  exile  in  1399. 

H is  eldeft  fon  Thomas  was  beheaded  in  1405,  and  his  fecond  fon  John,  created 
in  his  father’s  life  time  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  became  allb  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  earl  marlhal  of  England  ; he  died  in  1434,  “ feifed  of  the  caftle  manor  and 
borough  of  Strogoil,  which  were  aftigned  to  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Ralph  Neville  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  as  part  of  her  dowry.” 

His  fon  John  fucceeded  to  his  honours  and  eftates,  and  appears  to  have  fold  the 
caftle  manor  and  lordfliip  of  Chepftow  to  William  Herbert  * earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  pofi'efted  them  at  the  time  of  his  death  -j'.  They  devolved  on  his  foil 
William,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  were  conveyed  by  his 
daughter  and  helrefs  Elifabeth,  to  her  hufband  f r Charles  Somerfet,  who  was 
immediately  fummoned  to  parliament,  jure  uxoris,  by  the  title  of  lord  Her- 
bert of  Raglan,  Chepftow,  and  Gower,  and  afterwards  raifed  to  the  earldom  of 
Worcefter 

This  fortrefs  was  confidered  as  very  important  to  both  parties,  during  the  civil 


• “ To  Chepftowe  yet,  my  pen  agayne  muit  pafle, 
“ Where  Strongbow  once  (an  earle  of  rare  renowne) 
“ A long  time  fince,  the  lord  and  maifter  was 
“ (In  princely  fort)  of  caftle  and  of  towne. 

“ Then  after  that,  to  Mowbray  it  befell, 

• Of  Norfblke  duke,  a worthie  knowne  full  well  j 
« Who  fold  the  fame  to  William  Harbert  knight, 

“ That  was  the  earle  of  Pembrooke  then  by  right.” 
Churchyard’s  Worthines  of  Wales,  p. 


wars 

t As  appears  from  the  inquifttion  taken  after  his 
death.  See  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  vol  2,  p.  257. 

t See  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  art.  Clare,  Marefchal, 
Bigod,  Brotherton,  Segrave,  Manney,  Haftings, 
Moubray,  Herbert,  and  Somerfet.  Edmonfon’s  Ac- 
count cf  tlie  Marllials  of  England,  Heraldry,  voL  i. 
Ka^)in. 
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wars  of  the  lall  century  ; for  the  poiTeffion  of  it  gave  authority  to  the  Ving  or 
parliament  in  thefe  parts. 

At  firft  Chepftow  was  garrifoned  for  the  king,  till  in  1645,  colonel  Morgan, 
governor  of  Glocefter,  at  the  head  of  300  horfe  and  400  foot,  and  affifted  by 
the  mountaineers,  with  little  difficulty  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  town,  and  in 
a few  days  compelled  the  governor,  colonel  Fitzmorris,  to  furrender  the  cattle. 
But  the  cattle  was  afterwards  furprifed  by  the  loyalifts,  under  Sir  Nicholas 
Kemeys,  who  in  the  abfence  of  the  governor,  by  means  of  a fee  'et  correfpond- 
ence,  obtained  potTeffion  of  the  wettern  gate,  and  made  the  garrifon  prifoners  of 
w'ar.  On  this  event  Cromwell  marched  againtt  it  in  perfon,  took  potTeffion  of 
the  town,  but  atTaulted  the  caftle  without  fuccefs,  though  garrifoned  only  by 
160  men.  He  then  left  colonel  Ewer,  with  a train  of  artillery,  feven  companies 
of  foot,  and  four  troops  of  horfe,  to  profecute  the  fege.  But  the  garrifon  de- 
fended themfeives  \-aliantly,  until  their  provitions  were  exhaufted,  and  even  then 
refufed  to  furrender  under  promife  of  quarter,  hoping  to  efcape  by  means  of 
a boat,  which  they  had  provided  for  that  purpofe.  A foldier  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  however,  fwam  acrofs  the  river,  with  a knife  between  his  teeth, 
cut  the  cable  of  the  boat,  and  brought  it  away  ; the  caftle  was  at  length  forced, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Kemeys  with  40  men  ftain  in  the  aftault.  This  event  was  con- 
fidered  by  the  parliament  To  important,  that  the  captain  who  brought  the  news 
v/as  rewarded  with  fifty  pounds,  and  a letter  of  thanks  fent  to  colonel  Ewer  and 
the  officers  and  foldiers  engaged  in  that  fervice 

In  1645,  the  caftle  and  park  of  Chepftow,  together  with  the  chafe  of  Went- 
wood,  and  feveral  eftates  which  belonged  to  the  marquis  of  VVorcefter  and  other 
loyalifts,  to  the  amount  of  £.2,^00  a year,  were  confifeated,  and  fettled  by  parlia- 
ment on  Oliver  Cromwell. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Charles  the  fecond,  the  caftle  of  Chepftow  was  reftored 
to  the  marquis  of  Worcefter,  and  has  fince  continued  in  the  pofleffion  of  his 
defeendants. 

The  caftle  and  ftte  belong  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  but  were  held  on  a 
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leafe  of  lives  wlilch  expired  in  1799)  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams,  the  late 
occupier,  though  by  the  kindnefs  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  her  hufband  ftill  re- 
tains pofleffion  of  the  caftle. 

This  lady,  who  was  alive  in  my  firft  expedition,  and  furnifhed  me  with  much 
information,  was  eighty-five  years  of  age.  Her  family  by  the  female  line  afforded 
rare  inftances  of  longevity  j her  mother,  Mrs.  Hutton,  lived  to  the  age  of  10  r, 
her  grandmother  reached  103,  and  her  great  grandmother,  Mrs.  Charles,  who 
died  aged  106,  performed  the  office  of  midwife  to  lady  Gage,  when  fhe  had 
paffed  her  hundredth  year. 
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CHAPTER  39» 

Harry  Marten's  Tower. — Apartment  in  which  he  was  confined. — Anecdotes  of  his  Life. 


r I ^ H E tower  at  the  fouth-eaftern  extremity  of  the  caftle  is  remarkable  as  the 
place  where  Henry,  ufually  called  Harry,  Marten,  one  of  the  regicides, 
was  confined. 

Having  previoufly  perufed  a doleful  defcription  * of  the  dungeon,  in  which  he 
was  immured,  and  which  fcarcely  admitted  a fingle  ray  of  light  to  alleviate  the 
horrors  of  his  folitary  imprifonment,  I was  furprifed  to  find  a comfortable 
fuite  of  rooms.  The  firft  ftory  contains  an  apartment  which  was  occupied 
by  himfelf  and  his  wife,  and  above  were  lodgings  for  his  domellics.  The 
chamber  in  which  he  ufually  lived  is  not  lefs  than  thirty-fix  feet  in  length, 
twenty-three  in  breadth,  and  of  proportionate  height ; it  was  provided  with 
two  fire-places,  and  three  windows,  two  of  which  appear  to  be  the  original  aper- 
tures, and  the  third  was  probably  enlarged  for  his  convenience. 

Henry  Marten  was  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Marten -h,  dodor  of  civil  laws,  a judge 

'of 


* “ Infcription  for  the  apartment  in  Chepftow 
caftle,  where  Henry  Marten  the  regicide,  was  impri- 
foned  for  thirty  years.” 

“ For  thirty  years  fecluded  from  mankind, 

“ Here  Marten  linger  d.  Often  have  thefe  walls 
“ Echoed  his  footfteps,  as  with  even  tread 
“ He  pac’d  around  his  prifon.  Not  to  him 
“ Did  nature’s  fair  varieties  exift 
“ He  never  faw  the  ftm’s  delightful  beams  ; 

“ Save  vehen  thro' yon  high  bars  he  pour'd  a fad 

“ And  broken  fplendaur ” Southey’s  Poems. 

-f-  See  an  account  of  him,  with  his  portrait,  in  the 
Britifti  Cabinet,  publiftied  by  E.  Harding. 

His  father  Sir  Henry  Marten  died  on  the  26th  of 
September  1641, and  was  buried  at  Longworth  church 
in  Berkfhire,  the  place  of  his  reftdence,  where  a fe- 
pulchral  ftone  was  erefted  to  his  memojy  by  his 


daughter-in-lav;  Mrs.  Margaret  Marten.  His  mother 
Elifabeth  died  in  1618,  aged  44,  and  was  buried  in 
the  fame  church,  leaving  two  fons,  Henry  and  George, 
and  three  daughters,  Elifabeth,  Jane,  and  Maria. 
Henry  Marten  her  fon,  wrote  her  epitaph  in  Latin, 
and  added  an  indifferent  elegy  in  Englifli  verfe,  which 
he  compofed  at  fixteen.  Allimole’s  Berkfhire. 

“ Stay,  paffenger,  and,  if  thou  art  not  ftone, 

« Weep  with  Eurania,  whofe  nymph  is  gone  ; 

“ A nymph  whome  thou  would’ft  fweare  had  been 
“ the  fame, 

“ Divine  Eurania,  but  for  her  name  ; 

“ And  yet  her  name  her  nature  well  expreft, 

“ That  in  God’s  temple  built  her  careful  neft, 

“ Thithej-  to  fly,  that  fliee  the  eafier  may, 

“ Her  young  ones  teach,  herfelf  (loe)  leads  the  way.” 
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of  tlie  admiralt5s  dean  of  the  arches,  and  judge  of  the  prerogative  court  for  trade, 
who  raifed  himfelf  to  honour  and  fortune  by  his  industry  and  talents ; and  un- 
like his  fon  attempted  to  moderate  the  mifanderftanding  between  Charles  the 
firft  and  his  parliament. 

• Henry  the  fon  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1602,  and  after  receiving  the  rudiments 
of  his  education,  in  that  town,  was  admitted  a gentleman  commoner  of  Uni- 
verfity  college  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  1619,  and 
repaired  to  London  to  commence  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He  poffefled  good 
talents,  which  he  greatly  improved  by  clafhcal  attainments ; his  temper,  however, 
was  volatile  and  capricious,  and  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  pleafure,  to  pay 
due  attention  to  his  Intended  profeffion.  But  he  was  relieved  from  the  neceflity 
of  application  by  efpoufmg  a rich  widow,  whom  he  afterwards  treated  with  great 
indifference  and  negledt. 

The  dlffolutenefs  of  his  life  and  immorality  of  his  condudl  led  Marten  to 
reject  that  pure  religion  which  enjoins  the  controul  of  the  paffions.  Hence 
he  united  with  Harrington,  Sydney,  Wildman,  Nevill,  and  others,  who  fuppofed 
themfelves  more  enlightened  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  denied  the  truth 
of  revelation.  The  fame  licentioufnefs  of  opinion,  which  delivered  him  from  the 
reftraints  of  religion,  influenced  his  fentiments  on  politics : warmed  with  the 
glowing  images  of  Greek  and  Roman  clafiics,  he  panted  for  a perfect  common- 
wealth, a republic  of  reprefentatives  chofen  by  the  people,  and  wholly  governed 
by  public  opinion,  which  admitted  no  diftindtion,  .but  fuperiority  of  genius, 
talents  or  fcience. 

Imbued  with  thefe  principles  he  commenced  his  political  career  in  1 640,  and 
joined  the  party  adverfe  to  the  court.  In  the  two  lafl;  parliaments  of  Charles 
the  firft  he  reprefented  Berkflilre,  in  w'hich  county  he  had  confiderable  efiates, 
and  made  a confpicuous  figure  in  the  long  parliament.  He  entered  with  w^armth 
into  the  cabals  of  the  republican  party,  and  w^as  among  the  foremofl;  to  difplay 
his  anti-monarchical  principles,  of  which  lord  Clarendon,  in  the  hiflory  of  his  own 
life,  gives  a ftriking  inftance  : “ Mr.  Hyde,  walking  between  the  parliament 
houfe  and  Weftminfter,  in  the  church  yard  met  with  Harry  Martin,  wdth  whom 

3 C ^ he 
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he  lived  very  familiarly  ; and  fpeaking  together  about  the  proceedings  of  the 
houfes,  Martin  told  him,  that  he  would  undo  himfelf  by  his  adhering  to  the 
court  ■,  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  no  relation  to  the  court,  and  was  only 
concerned  to  maintain  the  government  and  preferve  the  law  : and  then  told  him 
that  he  could  not  conceive  what  he  propofed  to  himfelf ; for  he  did  not  think 
him  to  be  of  the  opinion  or  nature  with  thofe  men  who  governed  the  houfe  ; 
and  afked  him  what  he  thought  of  fuch  and  fuch  men  and  he  very  frankly 
anfwered,  that  he  thought  them  knaves ; and  that  when  they  had  done  as  much 
as  they  intended  to  do,  they  fhould  be  ufed  as  they  had  ufed  others.  The  other 
preffed  him  to  fay  what  he  defired  i to  which,  after  a little  paufe,  he  very 
roundly  anfwered,  / do  not  think  one  man  wife  enough  to  govern  us  all : which  was 
the  firft  word  he  ever  heard  any  man  fpeak  to  that  purpofe ; and  would,  without 
doubt,  if  it  had  been  then  communicated,  or  attempted,  been  the  moft  abhorred 
by  the  whole  nation,  of  any  defign  that  could  be  mentioned  j and  yet  it  appears 
it  had  even  fo  early  entered  into  the  hearts  of  fome  defperate  perfons ; that  gen- 
tleman being  at  that  time  poffefTed  of  a very  great  fortune,  and  having  great  credit 
in  his  country*.” 

When  the  temper  of  the  times  enabled  him  to  difclofe  his  fentiments  with 
lefs  reftraint.  Marten  added  difdain  and  infult  to  hatred  of  royalty.  At  Long- 
worth  he  tore  in  pieces,  with  his  own  hands,  the  king’s  commiffion  of  array; 
“ Being  authorized  by  parliament,  about  1642,”  toufe  the  expreffions  of  Anthony 
Wood,  “ he  forced  open  a great  iron  cheft,  within  the  college  of  Weftminfler,  and 
thence  took  out  the  crown,  robes,  fword,  and  Iceptre  belonging  anciently  to  king 
Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  ufed  by  all  our  kings  at  their  inaugurations ; and 
with  a fcorn,  greater  than  his  lulls  and  the  reft  of  his  vices,  'he  openly  declared 
that  there  Ihould  be  no  further  ufe  of  thefe  toyes  and  trifles,  &c.  and  in  the  jollity 
of  that  humour  he  in  veiled  George  Wither  (an  old  puritan  fatyrift)  in  the  royal 
habiliments ; who  being  crowned  and  royally  arrayed  (as  well  right  became  him) 
did  firft  march  about  the  room,  with  a ftately  garb,  and  afterwards  with  a 
thoufand  apilh  and  ridiculous  aftions  expofed  thofe  facred  ornaments  to  con- 
tempt arid  laughter  “f.” 

He 

♦ Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  Si.  f Wood’s  Athen.  Oxon,  vol.ii.p,  660, 
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He  afterwards  fpoke  warmly  in  defence  of  a puritanical  clergyman,  named 
Saltmarfli ; who  in  a publication,  among  other  virulent  expreflions,  declared  that 
if  the  king  would  not  grant  the  demands  of  the  people,  he  and  the  royal  line 
fhould  be  rooted  out,  and  the  crown  conferred  on  fome  other  perfon.  This  ob- 
noxious book  being  laid  before  the  houfe,  and  a propofal  made  to  punilh  the 
author.  Marten  faid,  he  faw  no  reafon  to  condemn  Mr.  Saltmarfli,  for  it 
was  better  that  one  family  fhould  be  deftroyed  than  many  j being  required  to 
explain  his  meaning,  he  replied,  “ the  king  and  his  children.”  Thefe  violent 
expreflions  roufing  the  indignation  of  the  houfe,  he  was  expelled  and  fent  to  the 
Tower;  but  in  a few  months  the  republican  fpirit  gained  fo  much  ground,  that- his 
friends  without  difficulty  obtained  the  reverfal  of  his  expulfion. 

He  was  at  this  period  held  in  high  eflimation  by  his  party  ; his  averfion  to 
monarchy,  his  freedom  in  declaring  his  republican  fentiments,  and  his  recent 
fufferings  in  the  caufe  of  democracy,  increafed  his  popularity.  His  convivial 
manners  and  facetious  difcourfe,  rendered  him  agreeable  to  perfons  of  all  defcrip- 
tlons ; he  performed  the  moft  eflential  fervice  to  the  parliament  by  his  eloquence, 
his  writings,  and  his  fword,  was  fo  much  favoured,  that  even  the  arrefl  of  one 
of  his  menial  fervants  was  highly  refented,  and,  as  his  biographer  obferves,  “ he 
was  more  inviolable  than  his  fovereign 

When  the  parliament  appointed  a committee  to  receive  contributions,  and 
enlift  troops  againfl;  the  king,  he  warmly  exerted  himfelf  in  recommending  this 
meafure  to  the  city  of  London,  and  concluded  a virulent  fpeech,  which  he  made 
on  the  occafion,  at  the  common  hall,  with  thefe  remarkable  expreffions ; “ either 
you  muft  go  forth  all,  and  meet  the  enemy  as  vafTals  with  ropes  about  your  necks^ 
or  like  men,  with  fwords  in  your  hands.” 

Marten  difplayed  the  fame  turbulent  fpirit  in  the  country ; in  Berkfhire  he 
forbad  the  people  to  ftand  bare  at  the  feffions,  and  do  homage  and  fealty  to 
their  lords  ; “ he  gulled  them,”  fays  Walker,  “ and  gave  them  that  which  was 
not  their  due,  to  rob  them  of  their  due ; their  horfes,  goods,  and  money,  plun- 
dered from  them,  for  fervice  of  the  Hate,  (forfooth)  and  beat  them  that  defended 
their  own  3 fo  that  v/hlle  he  flattered  them  to  be  the  fupreme  authority  and  lords 


* Noble’s  Lives  of  the  Regicides. 
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paramount,  and  the  parliament  to  be  their  fervants,  he  ufed  them  like  flaves 
conquered  by  the  parliament*.” 

Though  a fceptic  he  did  not  difdain  to  ufe  religion  as  a cloak  to  his  ambitious 
views,  and  to  promote  his  favourite  commonwealth  3 he  joined  the  independents, 
whofe  principles  of  government  wholly  coincided  with  his  own,  became  one  of 
the  principal  leaders,  and  gave  direition  and  energy  to  their  efforts.  With  them 
he  canted  and  prayed,  boafted  of  receiving  internal  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and,  like  Cromwell,  contended  that  the  faints  alone  were  entitled  to  govern 
on  earth. 

He  co-operated  with  Cromwell  in  overthrowing  all  ecclefiaftical  eftablifliments, 
diffolving  the  parliament,  abolifliing  the  monarchy,  and  bringing  the  king  to  the 
fcaffold.  For  the  purpofe  of  carrying  thefe  defigns  into  execution,  it  became 
neceffary  to  encourage  the  levellers  ; Marten  promoted  this  fcheme  with  his  ufual 
addrefs  and  activity,  and  particularly  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  their  leader  in  the 
county  of  Leicefter.  In  a little  pamphlet,  or  more  properly  newfpaper  -f , pub- 
lillied  in  1648,  the  writer,  a Leicefterfiiire  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Turvil, 
Rates,  “ that  by  their  ftrange  politick  and  fubtle  delufion,  they  had  wrought  into 
the  hearts  of  divers  people  to  ingage  with  them,  efpecially  among  thofe  who  are 
of  a defperate  fortune  and  mean  condition  ; the  bafeft  and  vilefl  men  reforting  to 
them.”  “ They  rob  and  plunder  exceedingly  wherefoever  they  come,  faying,  they 
will  levdl  all  forts  of  people,  even  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  and  that  he 
that  hath  the  moft  fhall  be,  equall  to  him  that  hath  the  leaft.” 

Walker  alfo  mentions  Marten  as  the  great  fupporter  of  the  levelling  fyftem. 
“ The  chief  things  of  note  were,  more  complaints  of  Henry  Martin,  who  now 
declares  himfelf  for  a community  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  women,  and  protefts 
againfl  king,  lords,  gentry,  lawyers,  and  clergy,  nay  againfl  the  parliament  itfelf, 
in  whofe  bofom  this  viper  hath  been  foftered,  and  againfl;  all  magiftrates  ; like  a 
fecond  Wat  Tyler,  all  pen  and  inkhorn  men  mufl;  down.  His  levelling  dodlrine 
is  contained  in  a pamphlet,  called  “ England’s  Troubler  Troubled  ;”  wherein 

all 

• Walker's  Hiftory  of  Independency,  part  2.  p.  43.  in  Leicefterfiiire  and  other  parts  adjacent,  to  the  great 
+ “Strange  news  from  the  Levellers,  declaring  their  terrour  and  amazement  of  all  his  majefty’s  liege 
proceedings  under  the  command  of  colonel  Martin,  people." 
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all  rich  men  whatfoever  are  declared  enemies  to  the  mean  men  of  England, 
and  (in  effeft)  war  denounced  againft  them 

In  furtherance  of  the  fame  plan  he  ufed  his  pen  with  no  lefs  effeft  than  his 
fword.  He  wrote  numerous  tradts  •f-,  fuited  to  the  politics  of  the  times,  and 
the  genius  of  the  populace,  tending  to  throw  odium  on  the  regal  ofEce,  and 
widen  the  breach  between  the  king  and  parliament. 

Thus  aided  by  Marten  and  his  adherents  Cromwell  matured  his  fchemes  of 
aggrandifement,  blockaded  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  excluded  one  hundred 
and  fixty  members.  On  this  occafion  Marten  was  extremely  adtive,  and  his  con^ 
dudl  is  thus  ludicroully  defcrlbed  by  Clement  Walker  : “ The  houfe  being 
thoroughly  purged,  the  next  day  in  comes  the  Dr.  O.  Cromwell  out  of  the 
country,  bringing  in  under  his  protedlion  that  fandlified  member  Henry  Martin, 
who  had  fpent  much  time  in  plundering  the  country,  had  often  baffled  the  houfe, 
and  difobeyed  many  of  their  orders,  fufficient  to  have  made  an  honeft  man  a 
malignant  liable  to  fequeftration.  But  great  is  the  privilege  of  the  faints.  It 
fortuned  that  day  the  rafe  of  the  fecured  members  was  reported  to  the  houfe, 
which  Harry  interrupting,  defired  them  to  take  into  conf  deration  the  deferts  of  the 
lieutenant  general^  which  with  all  flavifh  diligence  was  prefently  done  T” 

Marten  and  his  party  now  exulted  in  their  vidtory  j they  fondly  hoped  to 
govern  Cromwell  and  the  army,  and  were  enraptured  with  the  profpedt  of 
moulding  the  government  into  that  imaginary  republic  fo  long  the  objedt  of  their 
whflres.  For  this  purpofe  they  co-operated  with  Cromwell  in  voting  the  houfe 
of  peers  ufelefs,  and  precipitating  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  the  firfl,  in 
which  the  zeal  of  Marten  was  particularly  confpicuous. 

Being  prefent  as  colonel  at  a confultation  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  to 

fecure 


* Walker’s  Hiftory  of  Independency,  part  i.  p. 

136. 

+ Two  of  thefe  trails,  printed  in  1648,  are  preferred 
from  oblivion,  and  are  entitled, 

“ The  Independency  of  England  endeavoured  to 
be  maintained,  by  Henry  Marten,  a Member  of  the 
Parliament  there,  againft  the  Claim  of  the  Scottiflv 
Commiflloners,  in  their  late  Anfwer  upon  Bills  and 


Propofitions  fent  to  the  King  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight.” 
“ The  Parliament’s  Proceedings  juftified,  in  de- 
clining a Perfonall  Treaty  with  the  King,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  advice  of  the  Scottifti  Commiflloners  to 
that  purpofe  ; by  Henry  Marten,  efq.  a Member  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.” 

I Walker’s  Hiftory  of  Independency,  part  2. 
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fecure  their  advantages,  he  prqpofed  that  they  fhould  ferve  his  ma|eRy  as  the 
Englifli  did  his  Scotch  grandmother,  by  cutting  off  his  head. 

Marten  alfo  attended  the  council  in  the  painted  chamber ; when  the  account 
was  brought  that  the  king  had  landed  at  hr  Robert  Cotton’s  ftairs  at  Whitehall, 
Cromwell  ftarted  up,  ran  to  the  window,  and  faw  the  king  coming  up  the  garden. 
On  returning  he  appeared  embarraffed,  and  faid  to  the  board,  “ My  mailers,  he 
is  come,  and  we  are  now  doing  that  great  work,  that  the  whole  nation  .will  be  full 
of,  therefore  I defire  you  to  let  us  refolve  what  anfwer  we  lhall  give  to  the  king 
when  he  comes  before  us,  for  the  firll  queftion  he  will  alk  us  will  be,  “ By  what 
authority  and  commiflion  do  we  try  him  ?”  to  which  none  anfwered  prefentlyj 
then  after  a little  fpace,  Henry  Marten  rofe  up,  and  faid,  “ In  the  name  of  the 
commons  and  parliament  affembled,  and  all  the  good  people  of  England  j” 
this  reply  was  accordingly  adopted,  when  Charles,  as  had  been  conjedlured,  en- 
quired by  what  authority  he  was  tried  *. 

Marten  was  a member  of  the  high  court  of  jullice,  regularly  attended  the 
trial,  was  prefent  when  the  fentence  was  pronounced,  and  ligned  the  warrant  of 
death.  On  that  folemn  occalion,  his  condudl  proved  his  intimacy  with  Crom- 
well, and  the  unfeeling  difpofition  of  both  appears  from  an  incident  which 
tranfpired  on  his  trial.  Cromwell  taking  the  pen  in  his  hand  to  fubferibe  his 
name,  fpattered  with  ink  the  face  of  Marten  who  fat  next  him,  and  the  pen 
being  delivered  to  Marten,  he  praftifed  the  fame  frolic  on  Cromwell  T* 

The  zeal  difplayed  by  Marten  in  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  the  execution  of 
the  king,  and  the  eftablilliment  of  a commonwealth,  placed  him  in  high  ellima- 
tion  among  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and  government ; he  was  colonel  of  a regiment 
of  horfe,  governor  of  Reading,  mefnber  of  the  committee  of  fafety,  and  one 
of  the  council  of  flate.  He  fliared  in  the  plunder  of  the  nation,  and  the  pil- 
lage of  the  royajifts; 'he  was  gratified  with  money  under  various  pretences, 
received  an  aflignment  of  £.  1,000  a year,  out  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham- 
flrire’s  eflate  at  Emerfham,  a prefent  of  3,000,  and  his  arrears  to  the  amount  of 


£.  25,000. 
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The  condudl  of  Marten,  and  many  other  republicans,  will  aflift  in  correcting 
the  petulant  and  unfounded  remark  of  the  great  Milton,  that  “ the  trappings  of  a 
monarchy  would  fupport  a republic.”  He  and  many  of  thofe  mock  patriots, 
who  inveighed  with  unceafmg  animofity  againft  the  peculation,  oppreffion,  and 
lavifh  grants  of  the  crown,  were  guilty  of  greater  oppreflion,  peculation,  and 
pillage,  obtained  more  profufe  grants  from  parliament,  and  increafed  the  public 
expenditure  in  a tenfold  proportion.  So  truly  was  it  faid  by  the  lord  chancellor 
Clarendon,  “ There  was  not  a commonwealth  in  Europe,  where  every  man  that 
was  worth  one  thoufand  pounds,  did  not  pay  more  to  the  government,  than 
a man  of  a thoufand  pounds  a year  ever  did  to  the  crown  before  the  late  troubles; 
and  he  was  perfuaded  that  the  monfter  commonwealth  coft  this  nation  more  in 
the  years  flie  was  begot,  born,  and  brought  up,  and  in  her  funeral,  than  the 
monarchy  had  done  thefe  fix  hundred  years 

Marten  however,  and  his  republican  aflbciates,  foon  found  that  their  vlfionary 
ideas  of  a perfed  commonwealth  could  not  be  realifed,  and  that  by  forwarding 
the  encroachments  of  the  army  to  deftroy  the  prefbyterians,  they  had  created 
mailers  whom  they  could  not  controul  j for  notwithftanding  their  talents  and 
addrefs,  they  were  duped  by  the  fuperior  art  and  adlivity  of  Cromwell,  who  fepa- 
rated  himfelf  from  the  republicans,  and  overturned  in  an  inftant  the  fabric  of 
government  which  they  had  raifed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  throne,  and  on  the  de« 
ftruClion  of  national  liberty. 

On  the  diflblution  of  the  long  parliament,  which  Marten  ineffedlually  oppofed, 
Cromwell  retaliated  on  the  republicans  the  infults  which  they  had  heaped  on 
their  unfortunate  fovereign,  and  loaded  them  with  the  bitterell  reproaches  for 
their  tyranny  and  robbery  of  the  public.  “ In  wrath  taking  fir  Harry  Vane 
junior  by  the  cloak,  he  faid  thou  art  a juggling  fellow ; told  Allen  the  goldfmith 
that  he  enriched  himfelf  by  cozening  the  ftate,  for  which  he  fliould  be  called  to 
account,  and  commanded  his  foldiers  to  turn  them  out  of  the  houfe.” 

• Chandler’s  Debates,  vol.  i.  p.  j6, 
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" Colonel  Harrlfon  inftantly  dragged  the  fpeaker  from  the  chair  j and  Crom- 
well, as  the  members  went  out,  pointing  at  Harry  Marten,  and  Tom  Chaloner, 
exclaimed,  ‘ Is  it  fit  that  fuch  fellows  as  thefe  fliould  fit  to  govern  ? Men  of 
vicious  lives,  the  one  a noted  whoremafter  and  the  other  a drunkard?’  Nay,  he 
boldly  upbraided  them  all,  with  felling  the  cavaliers’  eftates  by  bundles,  and 
fald  they  had  kept  no  faith  with  them 

Probably  the  rancour  exhibited  by  Cromwell  on  this  occafion,  was  increafed 
by  Marten’s  rigid  adherence  to  republican  principles,  w'hich  oppofed  his  darling 
ambition  of  afluming  the  crown  3 for  on  the  debate,  whether  there  fhould  be  a king 
or  no  king.  Marten  faid,  “ If  they  mufl;  have  a king,  he  had  rather  have  had 
the  laft  than  any  gentleman  in  England  3 he  found  no  fault  in  his  perfon,  but  in  his 
ofEce  "f.” 

Neither  the  large  fums  of  money  which  Marten  received  from  parliament, 
nor  his  own  patrimony  and  his  wife’s  eflate,  which  together  amounted  to 
£.^,000  a year,  were  adequate  to  his  inordinate  expences.  His  profufe  flyle  of 
living  involved  him  in  pecuniary  diftrefs,  and  his  principal  refources  were  the 
falary  of  his  offices  and  the  pay  of  his  regiment.  But  on  the  diffolution  of  the 
long  parliament  he  loft  thefe  fupplies,  and  his  debts  were  fo  confiderable,  that 
he  was  arrefted  and  confined  in  the  upper  bench,  where  he  continued  unnoticed 
until  the  fall  of  the  protedoral  power. 

The  o.fficers  who  formed  the  cabal  of  Wallingford  houfe,  and  depofed  Richard 
Cromwell,  having  refolved  to  reftore  the  remnant  of  the  long  parliament,  thirty- 
eight  members  of  the  rump  aflembled  clandeftinely  in  the  painted  chamber,  and 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  up  a houfe,  fummoned  Whitlocke  and  Lille  from  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  Marten  and  lord  Monfon  from  prifon.  This  junto  were 
no  fooner  aflembled,  than  fourteen  of  the  fecluded  members  repaired  to  the 
lobby,  and  demanded  admittance,  on  the  juft  principle,  that  if  the  long  parlia- 
ment was  not  diflblved,  they  were  equally  entitled  to  feats.  Their  demand  how- 
ever 

• DugdrJe's  View  of  the  Troubles  in  Englsind,  p.  405.  f Walker’s  Hiftoryof  Independency,  part  2. 
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ever  was  rejected  j the  forty-two  re-eftabliilied  the  commonwealth,  and  no- 
minated a council  of  Rate,  confiding  of  twenty-one  members,  and  ten  who 
were  not  of  the  houfe. 

In  thefe  and  the  fubfequent  tranfaftions.  Marten  was  never  confulted,  and 
bore  no  confpicuous  part;  he  was  not  one  of  the  council,  and  only  afiifted  in 
fandtioning  the  unwarrantable  adts  of  this  felf-created  government.  This  thadow 
of  a parliament  however,  no  fooner  fliewed  fymptoms  of  returning  fpirit,  and 
feemed  inclined  to  adt  independently  of  the  officers,  than  it  was  diffolved,  the 
military  government  re-eftablifhed,  and  the  kingdom  again  threatened  with  in- 
creating  anarchy,  or  increafing  defpotifm. 

From  this  deplorable  Rate  the  nation  was  relieved  by  general  Monk,  who  avail- 
ing himfelf  of  the  public  fentiments,  was  enabled,  with  a fmall  body  of  8,000 
men,  to  annihilate  the  military  government,  and  re-eRablifh  the  monarchy. 

At  the  reRoration  Marten  furrendered  on  the  proclamation,  and  was  brought 
to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  as  one  of  the  regicides.  After  pleading  a mifnomer  *, 
both  in  the  adf  of  oblivion,  and  in  the  indidlment,  which  was  over-ruled,  he 
declared  himfelf  not  guilty,  and  made  an  able  and  fplrited  defence,  in  which  he 
difplayed  great  firmnefs  of  mind  and  acutenefs  of  argument,  though  blended 
with  much  petulance  and  chicanery.  He  confeffed  the  facR  of  attending  the 
trial,  and  figning  the  warrant  for  the  king’s  execution,  but  denied  the  malicious 
intention  ; and  argued,  that  no  adion  could  be  confidered  as  a crime  but  as  it 
w'as  circumRantiated.  When  the  counfel  for  the  crown  proved  that  he  aded  ma- 
licioufly  by  the  depofition  of  wltnefles,  who  Rated  his  froliefome  behaviour  on 
the  fignature  of  the  warrant,  and  his  advice  to  the  commiffioners  to  try  the  king 
In  the  name  of  the  parliament  and  all  the  good  people  of  England,”  he 
anfwered,  “ My  lord,  the  commiffion  went  in  the  name  of  the  commons  affem- 
bled  in  parliament,  and  the  good  people  of  England;  and  what  a matter  is  it  for 
one  of  the  commiffioners  to  fay,  let  it  be  aded  by  the  good  people  of  England.” 

Finding, 

* Being  excepted  and  indifted  as  Henry  Martm,  he  urged  that  his  name  was  Harry  Marten  ; his  fignature 
the  king's  warrant  is  Hen.  Marten. 
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Finding,  however,  that  the  confidence  of  his  deportment,  and  his  quibbling 
remarks,  difgufted  the  court  j obferving  the  impreflion  made  by  the  depofition  of 
the  witnetfes,  he  was  apprehenfive  left  the  jury  fhould  be  affefted  by  the  reply  of 
the  folicitor  general;  “ You  know  all  good  people  did  abhor  it  : I am  forry  to 
fee  fo  little  repentance;”  and  artfully  added,  “ My  lord,  I hope  that  which  is 
urged  by  the  learned  counfel,  will  not  have  that  impreflion  upon  the  court  and 
jury  which  it  feems  to  have,  that  I am  fo  obftinate  in  a thing  fo  apparently  ill. 
My  lord,  if  it  were  poflTible  for  that  blood  to  be  in  the  body  again,  and  every 
drop  that  was  fhed  in  the  late  wars,  I could  wifti  it  with  all  my  heart.  But,  my 
lord,  I hope  it  is  lawful  to  offer  in  my  own  defence  that,  which,  when  I did  it,  I 
thought  I might  do.” 

He  then  wholly  refted  his  defence  on  the  neceftity  of  obedience  to  the  exifting 
government,  and  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the  king’s  mercy ; “ I think,”  he  added, 
“ his  majefty  that  now  is,  is  king  upon  the  beft  title  under  heaven;  for  he  was 
called  in  by  the  reprefen tative  body  of  England.  I (hall,  during  my  life,  long  or 
fliort,  pay  obedience  to  him ; befides,  my  lord,  I do  owe  my  life  to  him  if  I am 
acquitted.  I do  confefs  I did  adhere  to  the  parliament’s  army  heartily;  my  life, 
is  at  his  mercy  ; if  his  grace  be  pleafed  to  grant  it,  I have  a double  obligation  to 
him.”  He  concluded,  “ I have  one  word  more ; though  I am  accufed  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  if  I be  acquitted,  the  king  is  not  caft ; it  doth  not  concern  the 
king  that  the  prifoner  be  condemned,  it  concerns  him  that  the  prifoner  be  tried  j 
it  is  as  much  for  his  intereft,  crown,  and  dignity,  that  the  innocent  be  acquitted, 
as  that  the  nocent  be  condemned*.” 

Being  found  guilty,  he  petitioned  parliament  for  pardon,  obtained  a refpite, 
and,  in  company  with  the  regicides  who  came  in  upon  proclamation,  was 
brought  before  the  houfe  of  lords  to  anfwer  why  judgment  fhould  not  be  exe- 
cuted. They  feverally  alledged,  “ That,  upon  his  Majefty’s  gracious  de- 
claration from  Breda,  and  upon  the  votes  of  parliament,  and  his  majefty’s  pro- 
clamation, publifhed  by  the  advice  of  the  lords  and  commons,  they  did  render 
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themfelves,  being  advifed  that  they  fliould  thereby  fecure  their  lives,  and  humbly 
craved  the  benefit  thereof,  the  rriercy  of  the  houfes,  and  their  mediation  to  his 
majefty  in  their  behalfs.”  Marten  petulantly  added,  “ that  he  had  never  obeyed 
any  proclamation  before  this,  and  hoped  that  he  fliould  not  be  hanged  for  taking 
the  king’s  word  now 

His  enmity  to  Cromwell,  and  furrender  on  the  proclamation,  were  juflly 
urged  by  his  friends,  as  motives  for  pardon  ; which  he  obtained  on  condition 
of  perpetual  imprifonment.  He  was  firfb  confined  in  the  tower,  but  foon  re- 
moved to  the  caflle  of  Chepflow ; in  both  of  which  places  he  was  treated  with 
great  lenity.  His  wife  was  permitted  to  refide  with  him  ; he  had  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  property,  and  was  allowed  to  receive  vifits,  and  to  frequent,  in  com- 
pany with  a guard,  the  houfes  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  particularly  that  of 
St.  Pierre,  where  his  portrait  is  flill  preferved-f.  His  fituation  could  not  be  dif- 
j'efTed,  as  Mrs.  Williams  recolledled  two  of  his  maid  fervants,  who  always  men- 
tioned him  as  a kind  mafter,  and  were  able  to  fave  money  in  his  fervice. 

Misfortune  and  imprifonment  however  do  not  feem  to  have  had  the  fmallefl 
cffedl  in  changing  his  regicldal  principles.  His  epitaph,  compofed  by  himfelf,. 
proves  that  he  died  as  he  lived,  a ftaunch  republican ; and  an  anecdote  current 
in  the  family  of  St.  Pierre,  confirms  this  fad: : converfing  one  day  on  the  poli- 
tics of  pafl  times,  Mr.  Lewis  afked  him  if  the  feene  could  be  brought  back,  and 
the  adors  again  introduced  on  the  flage  of  life,  whether  he  would  fign  the  war- 
rant for  the  execution  of  his  fovereign  ? Marten  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Mr. 
Lewis,  difguflred  with  this  anfwer,  withdrew  hls^  protedion,  and  never  again  re- 
ceived him  at  St.  Pierre. 

Marten  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  feventy-eight,  and  died  by  a ftroke  of 
apoplexy,  which  feifed  him  while  he  was  at  dinner,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  confine- 
ment. He  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parifh  church  at  Chepflow.  Over 
his  aflies  was  placed  a done  with  an  infeription,  which  remained  there  until  one 
of  the  fucceeding  vicars,  declaring  his  abhorrence  that  the  monument  of  a reeal 
fliould  ftand  fo  near  the  altar,  removed  the  done  into  the  body  of  the  church; 
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The  epitaph,  compofed  by  himfelf,  is  in  thefe  words : 

“ Here 

“ September  the  9,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  i68o, 

“ Was  buryed  a true  Englifhman  ^ 

“ Who  in  Berkjhire  was  well  known 
“ To  love  his  country’s  freedom  ’bove  his  own 
“ But  living  immured  full  twenty  year 
“ Had  time  to  write  as  doth  appear 
“ His  Epitaph 

H ere  or  elfewhere  (all’s  one,  to  you,  to  me,) 

E arth,  air,  or  water,  gripes  my  ghoftlefs  dull 
“ N one  knows  how  foon  to  be  by  fire  fett  free 
“ R eader  if  you  an  oft  tryed  rule  will  trull, 

“ Y ou’ll  gladly  do  and  fulFer  what  you  mull. 

“ M y life  was  fpent  with  ferving  you,  and  you, 

“ A nd  death’s  my  pay  (it  feems)  and  welcome  too; 

“ R evenge  deftroying  but  itfelf,  while  I 
“To  birds  of  prey  leave  my  old  cage,  and  fly. 

“ E xamples  preach  to  th’  eye,  care  then  (mine  fays) 

“ N ot  how  you  end,  but  how  you  fpend  your  dayes.” 

Henry  Marten  exhibits  a llriking  inllance,  that  thofe  who  begin  revolutions 
are  ultimately  facrificed  by  thofe  who  continue  them,  and  that  they,  who  lhake 
off  the  due  rellraints  of  a legal  and  regular  government,  will  fuffer  greater  op- 
preflions  from  thofe  whom  they  contributed  to  elevate,  than  they  even  ap- 
prehended from  the  monarch  whom  they  aflilled  to  dethrone.  His  example  is 
alfo  a proof  that  the  loudell  declaimers  againll  tyranny  and  peculation,  when 
raifed  to  power  often  become  the  greatell  tyrants  and  plunderers  themfelves ; and 
affords  a falutary  warning  to  the  people,  that  the  abolition  of  ecclefiaftical  ellab- 
lifliments,  leads  to  the  extirpation  of  religion  and  morality ; and  that  vifionary 
fchemes  of  perfed  liberty,  terminate  either  in  republican  defpotifm,  or  in  the 

tyranny  of  ufurped  authority. 
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CHAPTER  40. 

Piercefield.  — Proprietors.  — Anecdotes  of  Valentine  Morris. — Houfe.-^Grounds.’^ 

Wynd  Cliff. 

"INURING  my  fucceffive  tours  I paid  repeated  vifits  to  Piercefield,  which 
fmce  the  improvements  of  Valentine  Morris,  has  become  the  ornament  of 
the  county. 

Piercefield  was  long  the  property  of  the  family  of  Walters : a curious  ftone 
chimney-piece,  ftill  preferved  in  the  fervants  hall,  with  the  date  of  1553,  is  or- 
namented with  a fhield  of  arms,  of  which  the  firft  quartering,  a fquirrel  fejant,  is 
the  bearing  of  the  family.  In  1727,  John  Walters  fold  the  place  to  Thomas 
Rous,  efq.  of  Wooton  Underedge,  Glocefterlhire  j from  whofe  fon  it  was  pur- 
chafed,  in  1736,  by  colonel  Valentine  Morris,  who  ferved  for  fome  time  in  a mi- 
litary line  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent’s.  He  came  to  Piercefield  in  1739,  made 
additions  to  the  old  manfion,  which  was  little  better  than  a farm  houfe,  and  re- 
fided  there  till  his  death. 

His  fon  Valentine  Morris  was  born  in  1727,  and  at  an  early  period  inherited 
confiderable  property,  principally  fituated  in  the  ifland  of  Antigua.  About  1752, 
he  efpoufed  mifs  Mary  Mordaunt,  niece  of  lord  Peterborough,  a lady  of  great 
beauty  and  accompliflaments,  but  without  fortune,  and  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Piercefield. 

Before  this  period  Piercefield  was  unknown  and  unfrequented;  the  charms  of 
the  fituation  were  not  duly  appreciated,  and  the  grounds  folely  employed  for 
the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  or  covered  with  inacceffible  forefts,  Morris  was  en- 
raptured 
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raptured  with  the  romantic  beauties  of  the  fcenery,  carried  walks  through  the 
forefts,  opened  the  fineft  points  of  view,  and  with  exquifite  tafte  adapted  his 
improvements  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  leaving 

“ The  negligence  of  nature,  wide  and  wild*.’* 

He  lived  in  a ftyle  of  princely  rather  than  private  magnificence,  and  treated 
thofe  whom  curiofity  drew  to  the  feenes  of  Pierccrield,  with  a liberal  but  oftenta- 
tious  profufion : fervants  out  of  livery  conftantly  attended  without  being  per- 
mitted to  receive  any  gratuity ; collations  were  indifcriminately  offered  to  the 
numerous  vifitors ; and  even  his  hot-houfe,  cellar,  and  larder,  were  open  to  the 
innkeeper  of  Chepflow  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

After  a refidence  of  feveral  years  his  circumftances  became  involved,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  offer  Piercefield  for  fale.  This  embarraflraent  is  generally  im- 
puted to  the  expences  of  a contefted  election  in  1771,  for  the  county  of  IVIon- 
mouth,  with  John  Morgan,  efq.  of  Tredegar;  but  the  real  caufes  were  derived 
from  a variety  of  circumftances;  an  expenfive  ftyle  of  living,  numerous  bene- 
factions, imprudent  management  of  his  Weft  India  eftates,  a fucceflion  of  un- 
favourable feafons  in  the  ifland  of  Antigua,  inattention  to  his  accounts,  but, 
above  all,  an  unfortunate,propenfity  to  gaming.  Being  difappointed  In  finding 
a purchafer  for  Piercefield,  he  contracted  his  expences  into  a narrower  fcale ; but 
it  was  too  late,  and  his  embarraffments  increafmg,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
his  Weft  India  poffeflions. 

Before  his  final  departure  from  England  he  indulged  himfelf  with  bidding 
adieu  to  Piercefield.  In  company  with  a friend,  he  furveyed  his  own  creation,  for 
the  laft  time,  with  apparent  compofure  and  manly  refignation.  On  his  return  to 
Chepflow  he  was  furrounded  by  the  poor,  w'ho  throwing  themfelves  on  their 
knees,  thanked  him  for  numerous  inftances  of  his  bounty,  and  implored  the  blof- 
fing  of  heaven  on  their  generous  benefaClor.  Even  this  affeCHng  fpeClacle  he  bore 
with  filent  fortitude,  and  entered  the  chaife  which  conveyed  him  to  London. 
But  he  had  no  fooner  reached  the  Glocefterfhire  fide  of  the  bridge,  than  his  ear 
was  ftruck  with  a mournful  peal  of  bells,  muflied,  as  is  ufual  on  the  lofs  of  de- 
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parted  friends ; cfeepiy  afFe6ted  with  this  mark,  of  efteem  and  regret,  he  could  no» 
longer  controul  his  emotions,  and  burft  into  tears 

On  his  return  to  the  Weft  Indies  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor  of  St.. 
Vincent’s,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  with  fo  much  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting, 
the  cultivation  of  the  ifland,  where  he  almoft  raifed  another  Piercefield,  that  he 
was  foon  after  nominated  governor  in  chief.  In  this  fituation  he  conliderably 
improved  his  fortune,,  and  had  almoft  repaired  his  Ioffes,  when  the  ifland,  for  the 
defence  of  which  he  advanced  confiderable  fums,  was  taken  by  the  French.  la 
vain  he  applied  to  government  for  the  payment  of  his  expences  and  arrears ; the 
want  of  proper  vouchers,  difagreement  with  the  natives  and  officers,  the  blame 
incurred  from  a precipitate  capitulation,  and  a variety  of  other  unfortunate  events,, 
protraefted  the  difeharge  of  the  debt. 

Thus  clrcumftanced,  he  returned  to  England  for  tlie  purpofe  of  feeklng  red  refs, 
but  with  fmall  hopes  of  fuccefs,  for  he  obferved  to  a friend  that  he  thould  pafs 
the  winter  in  the  king’s  bench  prifon.  This  predidlion  was  too  well  fulfilled 
he  was  arrefted  foon  after  his  arrival,  and  underwent  a confinement  of  feven, 
years. 

During  his  iroprifonment  he  publiflied  a juftlfication  of  his  adminlftra- 
tion  at  St.  Vincent’s,  which  does  him  honour  as  a governor,  a foldier,  and  a. 
patriot  j.  yet,  from  deaths  and  frequent  change  of  minlftry,  his  accounts  were, 
never  audited  or  fettled^  though  his  demands  were  great  and  juft;  for  a treafury 
warrant  for  . 5,ooo,dated  June  2.8,1794,  was  iffued  to  his  reprefentativ.es  as  part 
of  the  balance. 

He  was  reduced  to  the  greateft'  dlftrefs  his  books  and  all  his  moveables  were 
expofed  to  fale;^  even  the  gleanings  of  Mrs.  Morris’s  toilet  were  fold  to  purchafe- 
bread;  and  his  friend  Mr.. Thicknefle,  who  fhared  his  confinement,  fhared  with, 
him  the  fcanty  pittance  which  he  poffefled  to  fupply  his  neceffities.  His. 
calamities  were  aggravated  by  the  fituation  of  his  amiable  wife,  who  funk  under 
this  load  of  diftrefs,  and  became  infane.. 

At  length,  in  1786,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  lord  North,  compaffionating 

his 
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his  ciiftrefs,  exprefTed  an  inclination  to  redeem  the  injullicc  of  former  adminillra- 
tions,  and  to  liquidate  his  arrears.  But  public  bufinefs  and  new  delays  inter- 
pofing,  protraded  the  fettlement  of  his  affairs.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  difap- 
pointments  he  died  at  the  houfe  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wilmot,  in  Bloomf- 
bury  fquare,  on  the  26th  of  Auguft  1789. 

His  friend  Mr.  Thickneffe,  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  equally  fliared  his 
profperity  and  misfortunes,  has  thus  delineated  his  character  : 

“ That  he  was  a man  of  fuperior  tafte,  and  the  mod  amiable  manners,  all  who 
knew  him  know ; and  his  natural  capacity,  if  it  was  not  in  the  firft  rank,  was  very 
far  from  being  of  an  inferior  clafsj  but  among  his  misfortunes,  for  fo  it  mud  be 
confidered,  at  lead  as  relating  to  this  world,  he  podeffed  that  goodnefs  of  heart  to 
the  lad  which  led  him  to  judge  of  mankind,  not  from  what  he  had  found  them, 
but  from  what  he  felt  in  himfelf.  The  leading  feature  in  his  charader  was  a 
zeal  which  approached  to  Quixotifm,  whether  it  was  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country,  his  friend,  or  the  didreded.  He  has,  indeed,  been  reprefented  as  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  a vain  odentation ; and  the  .generofity,  the  urbanity, 
and  the  chanties  of  his  life,  have  been  imputed  to  that  principles  but  by  whom  ^ 
By  thofe  who  envied  his  profperity,  and  fought  to  frame  an  excufe  for  their  in- 
gratitude in  his  adverfity ; what  other  vanity  governed  his  charader,  than  that 
which  is  the  main  fpring  of  human  excellence,  we  know  not  s but  this  we  know 
and  repeat,  that  he  was  a mod  faithful  fervant  of  his  country  s that  he  poflefled 
an  eminent  capacity  for  friendfhip  j that  he  never  failed  to  aflid  didrefs  when  he 
could,  and  that  he  did  aflid  it  when  he  ought  not.  He  lhared  his  good  things, 
in  the  day  of  his  fortune,  with  the  friends  of  his  profperity  j and  he  divided  the 
pittance  that  remained  in  the  hoilr  of  his  didrefs  with  the  companions  of  his 
adverfity.  He  had  his  failings,  which  difaders  might  increafe,  and  the  infolent 
rigour  of  affeded  virtue  may  condemn.  That  his  paflions  might  fdmetimes 
overcome  his  morality,  and  that  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  might  too  often  ex^ 
tinguilh  his  prudence,  are  circumdances  which  it  is  the  duty  of  friendlhip  to 
•lament.  But  the  bed  of  us  arc  the  children  of  infirmity  5 and  the  virtues  of 
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V'alentine  Morris  were  fumcient.  In  the  opinion  of  thole  who  knew  him  beft,  to 
counterbalance  all  his  errors 

During  his  rdldence  at  Picrcefield,  Valentine  Morris  diflinguiflied  himfelf  by 
many  ads  of  public  utility,  and  his  name  is  dill  endeared  to  the  county  for  pro- 
moting the  turnpike  bill,  the  fuccefs  of  which  was  principally  owdng  to  his  ex- 
ertions. 

Ihe  inhabitants  of  Chepfhow  idolife  his  memory,  and  relate  numerous  inllances 
of  his  benevolence  wdth  a warmth  of  afFedion  which  borders  on  enthufiafm ; 
among  others,  one  which  does  honour  to  his  feelings,  Ihould  not  be  omitted. 

Holding  one  day  a converfatlon  with  Mr.  Knowles,  whom  he  employed  in 
building  the  alcove,  and  from  whom  I received  the  anecdote,  he  made  enquiries 
concerning  the  family  of  Walters,  and  alked  if  any  of  them  were  yet  living. 
Knowles  replied,  that  William,  the  brother  of  John  who  fold  the  ellate,  was  flill 
alive  and  in  great  diftrefs.  “ Bring  him  to  Piercefield,”  faid  Morris,  “ and  I will 
make  him  welcome.”  “ If  you  would  give  him  your  whole  ellate  he  could  not 
walk,  he  is  fo  much  afHided  with  the  gout  in  his  feet,  and  earns  a precarious  liveli- 
hood by  fiflring.”  “ If  he  cannot  then  come  to  me,  I will  take  the  firll  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  on  him.” 

Being  fome  time  afterw'ards  engaged  with  Knowdes  in  forming  an  opening  in 
the  w^ood,  he  faw  tw^o  men  in  a boat ; “ Stay  here,”  he  faid  to  Knowles,  “ I will 
crofs  the  river  in  that  boat,  and  examine  whether  the  objedls  I w'ant  to  fliew  can 
be  feen  from  hence.”  Defcendlng  halllly,  he  hailed  the  watermen,  leaped 
into  the  boat,  was  ferried  over,  and  on  his  return  entered  into  converfatlon 
with  the  men,  and  enquired  their  names  and  condition.  “ My  name,”  faid 
one  of  them,  « Is  * * * * * I am  a native  of  Chepftow ; and  that  man,” 
pointing  to  his  companion,  “ is  William  Walters.” — “ What,  Walters  of 
Piercefield  .^”  exclaimed  Morris.  “ Yes,  pleafe  your  honour,  I am  the  brother  of 
John  who  fold  the  eftate  w'hich  you  now  enjoy.”  Morris  made  no  reply;  but 
giving  a gratuity  to  each  of  the  men,  leaped  on  fhore,  rapidly  afcended  the  hill, 

and 

* Biographical  anecdotes  of  Valentine  Morris,  Gent.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1783. 
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and  rejoining  Knowles,  cried,  “ I have  been  talking  with  Walters taking  out 
feveral  guineas,  he  added,  “ carry  thefe  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  he  (hall  never 
w^ant  while  it  is  in  my  power  to  aflifl  him.”  Know'les  fuggefted,  that  as  the  man 
was  much  addidled  to  liquor,  he  would  render  him  more  fervice  by  a weekly  al- 
lowance. The  next  market  day  one  of  Morris’s  fervants  carried  to  Walters  a 
joint  of  meat,  and  a fmall  fum  of  money,  which  were  continued  weekly  until  his 
death.  Morris  defrayed  the  expences  of  his  funeral,  and  his  carriage  conveyed 
the  corpfe  to  St.  Arvan’s,  where  it  was  interred  in  the  family  vault. 

In  1784,  Piercefield  was  bought  by  George  Smith,  efq.  of  Burnhall  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  in  1794  by  the  prefent  proprietor  colonel  Wood,  formerly 
chief  engineer  of  Bengal,  and  member  of  parliament  for  Newark.  Colonel  Wood 
has  increafed  the  property  by  different  purchafes  in  the  vicinity,  particularly 
part  of  the  peninfula  of  Lancaut ; the  whole  confifting  of  not  lefs  than  three 
thoufand  acres,  of  which  a confiderable  portion  is  woodland  j the  timber  alone 
on  the  eftate  of  Piercefield  was  eftimated  at  £.  8,000.  He  has  likewife  con- 
fiderably  improved  the  place,  and  reftored  many  of  the  walks,  which  were  choked 
with  underwood,  to  their  former  beauty  under  Valentine  Morris. 

A new  lodge  of  freeftone,  with  an  iron  gate  and  palifados,  leads  from  the  high 
road  into  the  park  j and  the  approach  to  the  houfe  is  condudled  with  great  tafte 
under  the  dlredlion  of  Mr.  Meickle.  In  pafling  through  the  grounds  the  eye 
is  charmed  with  the  diverfity  of  feenery;  hill  and  dale,  woodlands  and  lawns,  ve- 
nerable groves  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  and  chefnut,  ftupendous  rocks  crowned  with 
ivy  and  underwood,  form  a flrlking  affemblage,  aird  prepare  the  traveller  for  the 
beauties  of  Piercefield. 

The  houfe  is  a magnificent  building  of  freefione,  feated  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  park,  and  furrouncled  by  lawns  and  open  groves  of  wide  fpreading  oak  beech 
and  elm.  It  Hands  on  an  elevation  of  ground  that  Hopes  gently  to  the  banks  of 
the  Wy,  and  commands  a dlftant  and  delightful  view  over  the  broad  Severn  and 
the  red  cliffs  of  Auft,  backed  by  the  fertile  hills  of  Glocefterfhire  ; oppofite  ap- 
pear the  white  rocks  of  Lancaut,  which  here  lofe  their  rugged  form  and  harmo- 
nife  with  the  furrounding  feenery  ; beneath  the  caftleand  town  of  Chepftow  pre- 
fer, t 
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fcnt  themfelves  to  fingular  advantage,  and  the  Wy  fweeps  in  grand  curves  among 
rocks  and  woods,  until  at  falls  into  the  Severn. 

The  houfe  in  which  Valentine  Morris  refided  was  partly  pulled  down  by  Mr, 
Smith,  and  a new  edifice  begun,  of  vdiich  the  Ikeleton  was  nearly  finilhed  when 
the  place  was  purchafed  by  the  prcfent  proprietor.  Colonel  Wood  removed  the 
old  part  of  the  building,  and  confiderably  extended  and  improved  the  plan;  he 
added  a doric  portico,  and  handfome  wings  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  architedlure, 
which  are  ornamented  with  ftatues,  and  enriched  with  baflb  relievos,  from  the 
defigns  of  the  firft  artifts. 

The  interior  dillribution  of  the  principal  apartments  is  excellent,  equally  cal- 
culated for  private  comfort  or  public  fplendor.  The  faloon  or  entrance  is  an 
oblong  oftagon,  with  a mofalc  pavement  of  Painfwick  ftone  and  black  marble ; 
it  is  decorated  with  beautiful  verd  antique  fcalioli  pilallers,  and  leads  to  the 
grand  ftaircafe,  through  a porch  with  verd  antique  Columns,  (upporting  a fan- 
light of  painted  glafs  executed  w'ith  confiderable  tafle.  This  porch  is  clofed 
by  folding  doors  of  looking  glafs,  in  which  the  refle(5tion  of  the  diverfified  prof- 
pect  from  the  front  of  the  houfe  forms  a pleafing  deception. 

On  each  fide  of  the  faloon  are  the  withdrawfing  and  dining  rooms,  finilhed 
and  furnillied  in  an  elegant  and  coftiy  fiyde,  and  adorned  with  Corinthian 
pilafters  of  Egyptian  marble,  and  fculptures,  and  ako  relievos  by  the  beft  makers. 
Thefe  apartments  are  connedted  with  the  breakfaft  and  billiard  rooms,  and  lead 
through  a confervatoiy  on  each  fide  to  the  library  and  mufic  room,  which  form  the 
ground  floor  of  the  w'ings.  The  perfpedive  of  this  fuite,  even  in  its  prefent 
unfinilhed  ftate,  attracts  particular  notice ; and  when  the  confervatories  are  filled 
with  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  will  be  inexpreflibly  ftriking. 

The  grand  ftaircafe  is  of  Painfwick  ftone,  and  rifes  by  three  flights  of  fteps  to 
a gallery,  which  forms  the  principal  communication  with  the  bed-chambers. 
The  fides  of  this  gallery  are  hung  with  four  exquifite  pieces  of  gobeline  tapeftry, 
fixteen  feet  by  fourteen,  which  belonged  to  Louis  the  fixteenth.  They  exhibit 
the  natural  hiftory  of  Africa,  and  reprefent  every  production  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  grouped  with  admirable  tafte  and  fcience,  and  uniting  cor- 
xeCtnefs  of  defign  with  richnefs  and  beauty  of  colouring. 
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The  prefent  proprietor  has  fpared  no  expence  to  render  the  manfion  of 
Piercefield  fuitable  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  furrounding  fcenery : 
all  the  apartments  unite  harmony  of  proportion  with  coftlinefs  of  decora- 
tion, and  Piercefield  fcareely  yields  to  any  houfe  in  this  kingdom  in  tafte  and 
fplendor. 

Although,  in  confequence  of  a kind  and  hofpitable reception  by  colonel  Wood, 
I had  an  opportunity  to  examine  at  my  leifure  the  grounds  of  Piercefield,  I 
feel  it  extremely  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  defcription  of  this  enchanting 
fpot,  where  nature  wantons  in  fuch  variety,  and  combines  fo  great  a portion  of 
the  beautiful,  the  pidturel'que,  and  the  fublime. 

The  grounds  occupy  an  extenfive  fpace,  ftretching  between  the  road  and  the 
W’y,  from  Wynd  Cliff  to  the  caflle  of  Chepftow  j and  the  walk  leading  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  is  fcareely  lefs  tloan  three  miles  in  length. 

In  the  conipofition  of  the  fcenery,  the  meandring  Wy,  the  fteep  cliffs,  and  the 
fertile  peninfula  of  Lancaut,  form  the  ftriking  charaderiftics. 

The  Wy,  which  Is  every  where  feen  from  a great  elevation,  paffes  between 
Wynd  Cliff  and  the  Banagor  rocks,  winds  round  the  peninfula  of  Lancaut,  under 
a femicircularchain  of  ftupendous  cliffs.  Is  loft  in  its  finuous  courfe,  again  appears 
in  a ftraighter  line  at  the  foot  of  the  Lancaut  rocks,  and  flows  under  the  majeftic 
ruins  of  Chepftow  caftle  *,  towards  the  Severn. 

The  rocks  are  broken  into  an  infinite  variety  of  fantaftic  fhapes,  and  fcattered 
at  different  heights  and  In  different  pofitions ; they  ftart  abruptly  from  the  river, 
fwell  into  gentle  acclivities,  or  hang  on  the  fummits  of  the  hills  ; here  they 
form  a perpendicular  rampart,  there  jet  Into  enormous  projedlions,  and  impend 
over  the  water. 

But  their  dizzy  heights  and  abrupt  precipices  are  foftened  by  the  woods, 
which  form  a no  lefs  confpicuous  feature  in  the  romantic  fcenery ; they  are 
not  meagre  plantations  placed  by  art,  but  a traft  of  forefts  fcattered  by  the 

hand 

• To  view  thefe  delightfut  feenes  in  full  perfec-  grounds,  and  defceiid  from  tke  Lover’s  Leap  to  the 
tion,  the  traveller  ought  to  vilit  the  place  at  high  tide,  alcove,  by  which  he  will  enjoy  the  whole  fcenery  iiv 
when  the  river  is  full;  he  Ihould  pafs  through  the  proper  fucceflion,  and  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
village  of  St.  Aryan’s,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
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hand  of  nature.  In  one  place  they  expand  into  open  groves  of  large  oak, 
elm,  and  beech  ; in  another  form  a fliade  of  timber  trees,  copfes,  and  un* 
dervvood,  hiding  all  external  objects,  and  wholly  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun  ; they  Hart  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  feather  their  edges,  crown  their 
fummits,  clothe  their  fides,  and  fill  the  intermediate  hollows  with  a luxuriant 
mafs  of  foliage,  bringing  to  recolledtion  Milton’s  defeription  of  the  border 
“ Of  Eden,  where  delicious  paradife, 

“ Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclofure  m'een, 

“ As  with  a rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a fteep  wildernefs,  whofe  hairy  fides 
“ With  thicket  overgrown,  grotefque  and  wild, 

Accefs  deny’d,  and  over  head  up  grew 
“ Infuperable  height  of  loftiefi;  fliade, 

“ A fylvan  feene,  and  as  the  ranks  afeend 
“ Shade  above  fliade,  a woody  theatre 
“ Of  ftateliefl;  view 

The  peninfula  of  Lancaut,  on  the  oppofite  bank,  in  the  midfl;  of  thefe  impend- 
ing rocks,  and  hanging  woods,  is  a farm  in  the  highefl:  Rate  of  cultivation. 
The  ground  fwells  gradually  from  the  edge  of  the  water  towards  the  ifthmus, 
on  which  flands  the  farm-houfe,  backed  by  rugged  rocks ; open  groves  and 
Angle  trees  are  fcattered  over  the  meadows  and  corn  fields,  and  the  margin 
of  the  river  is  Ikirted  with  a mantle  of  verdure,  and  fringed  with  a range  of 
fine  elms. 

On  entering  the  grounds  at  the  extremity  of  the  village  of  St.  Arvan’s,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  Wynd  Cliff,  the  walk  leads  through  plantations,  commanding 
on  the  right  a diftant  view  of  the  Severn  and  the  furrounding  country  j it  pe- 
netrates into  a thick  foreft,  and  condudls  to  the  Lover’s  Leap,  where  the  Wynd 
Cliff  is  feen  towering  above  the  river  in  all  its  height  and  beauty,  and  below 
yawns  a deep  and  wooded  abyfs.  It  waves  almofl  imperceptibly  in  a grand  out- 
line, 
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line,  on  the  brow  of  the  majeftic  amphitheatre  of  clliTs  impending  over  the  Wy, 
oppofite  to  thepeninfula  of  Lancaut,  then  croffes  the  park,  runs  through  groves 
and  thickets,  and  again  joins  the  bank  of  the  Wy,  at  that  reach  of  the  river 
which  ftretches  from  Lancaut  to  the  caftle  of  Chepftow. 

From  the  Lover’s  Leap  the  walk  is  carried  through  a thick  mantle  of  forefts, 
with  occafional  openings,  w'hich  feem  not  the  rdult  of  art  or  defign,  but  the 
effedt  of  chance  or  nature,  and  feats  placed  where  the  fpeflator  may  repofe  and 
view  at  leifure  the  feenery  above,  beneath,  and  around  *.  This 

“ bowr’y  walk 
Of  covert  clofe,  where  fcarce  a fpeck  of  day 
Falls  on  the  lengthen’d  gloonv-f,” 

is  confonant  to  the  genius  of  Piercefield  ; the  fereen  of  wood  prevents  the  uni- 
formity of  a bird’s  eye  view',  and  the  Imperceptible  bend  of  the  amphitheatre 
conveys  the  fpedlator  from  one  part  of  this  fairy  region  to  another  without  dif- 
covering  the  gradations.  Hence  the  Wy  is  fometimes  concealed  or  half  ob- 
feured  by  overhanging  foliage,  at  others,  w'holly  expanding  to  view',  is  feen 
fweeplng  beneath  in  a broad  and  circuitous  channel  j hence  at  one  place  the 
Severn  fpreads  in  the  m.idft  of  a boundlefs  expanfe  of  country,  and  on  the  oppo- 
lite  fide  to  the  Wy  ; at  another,  both  rivers  appear  on  the  fame  fide,  and  the 
Severn  feems  fupported  on  the  level  lummit  of  the  cliffs  wdrich  form  the  banks 

of 


• Thefe  views,  the  beauties  of  which  I ftiall  not 
attempt  to  describe,  are  i.  The  Lover’s  Leap.  z.  A Seat 
ntar  two  beeches  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  3 The 
Giant’s  Cave,  which  occupies  the  center  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, and  overlooks  Lancaut  peninfiila.  4.  The 
Half-way  Seat  under  a large  beech  tree.  5.  The 
double  view.  6.  Above  Pierce-wood.  7.  The  Grotto, 
S.  The  Platform.  9.  The  Alcove. 

A part  of  the  grounds  not  ufuaily  vifited,  is  how- 
ever worthy  the  notice  of  the  pifturefque  traveller. 
From  the  Giant’s  Cave,  aroad  winds  beautifully  along 
tlie  brow  of  the  cliff  to  a grove  of  lofty  oak,  beech  and 
fycamore,  wholly  cleared  from  underwood,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  extenfive  foreft:  which  fpreads  beneath  the 
Lover’s  Leap.  In  this  charming  and  fequeflered  fpot 


is  a cold  bath,  fupplied  by  a copious  and  trar.fparent 
rill,  which  fprings  at  the  foot  of  the  Wynd  Cliff,  and 
ripples  down  the  fide  of  the  declivity.  The  road 
then  defeends  to  MarJridge  meadow,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Wy,  where  tlie  river  appears  like  a lake,  and 
the  fertile  peninfula  of  Lancaut  rifes  in  a gentle  ac- 
clivity from  the  margin  of  the  Itream  to  the  ifthmus. 
A beautiful  walk  two  miles  in  length  fkirts  this 
meadow,  at  the  foot  of  the  ftupendous  range  of 
Piercefield  Cliffs,  and  then  mounts  to  the  houfe  by 
fteps  cut  in  a fteep  rock.  As  the  houfe  Hands  feveral 
hundred  feet  above  the  river,  the  alcent  is  long  and 
difficult  i but  the  tcil  is  amply  repaid  by  the  beauty 
and  fublimity  of  the  feenes. , 
f Thomfon. 
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of  the  Wy.  Hence  the  fame  objefts  prefent  themfelves  in  different  afpe<fts  and 
with  varied  accompaniments ; hence  the  magic  tranfition  from  the  impervious 
gloom  of  the  forefts  to  open  groves ; from  meadows  and  lawns,  to  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices, and  from  the  mild  beauties  of  Englifli  landfcape  to  the  wildnefs  of 
Alpine  fcenery. 

The  fummit  of  Wynd  Cliff,  which  towers  above  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
grounds,  commands  in  one  point  of  view  the  whole  extent  of  this  interefting 
fcenery.  As  I flood  on  the  brow  of  this  precipice,  I looked  down  upon  the  fer- 
tile peninfula  of  Lancaut,  furrounded  with  rocks  and  forefls,  contemplated  the 
hanging  woods,  rich  lawns,  and  romantic  cliffs  of  Piercefield,  the  caflle  and 
town  of  Chepflow,  and  traced  the  Wy,  fweeping  in  the  true  outline  of  beauty, 
from  the  Banagor  crags  to  its  junction  with  the  Severn,  which  fpreads  into  an 
asfluary  and  is  lofl  in  the  diflant  ocean. 

A boundlefs  extent  of  country  is  feen  in  every  direftion  from  this  command- 
ing eminence,  comprehending  not  lefs  than  nine  counties : in  the  midfl  of 
this  expanfe,  I principally  direfted  my  attention  to  the  fubjeft  of  my  Tour, 
which  now  drew  to  a conclufion ; I traced  with  pleating  fatisfadlion,  not  un- 
mixed with  regret,  the  luxuriant  vallies,  and  romantic  hills  of  this  interefting 
county,  which  I had  traverfed  in  various  diredlions  ; but  I dwelt  with  peculiar 
admiration  on  the  majeftic  rampart  which  forms  its  boundary  to  the  weft,  and 
extends  in  one  grand  and  broken  outline,  from  the  banks  of  the  Severn  to  the 
Black  mountains, 

“ where  the  broken  landfcape,  by  degrees 
“ Afcending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills  j 
“ O’erwhichthe  Cambrian  mountains,  like  far  clouds 
Thatfkirt  the  blue  horifon,  dufky  rife.” 


Thomson’s  Spring, 
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A P P E N D I X.— N’  I. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Owen.,  Author  of  the  Weljh  and  Englijh  DiElionary  * ; containing 
Remarks  on  the  StruBure  of  the  JVelJh  Language,  and  on  the  Charadcrijlics  of  the 
Gwentian  DialeSi  accompanied  with  two  Odes.- 

TH  E WelOi  tongue  being  ftill  prevalent  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  I am  anxious  that  you 
lliouid  inform  the  world  of  its  true  chara£ter,  and  that  it  is  not  a rough  and  unpoliflied  jargon. 
I take  the  liberty  therefore  of  exhibiting  to  you  fome  of  its  prominent  features.  Having  already  be- 
llowed the  labour  of  upwards  of  fifteen  years  in  forming  a didionary  of  this  language  f,  lam  in- 
duced to  hope^that  credit  may  be  given  to  my  llatement. 

The  structure  of  the  WELSH  LANGUAGE. 

There  are  nearly  three  hundred  poflible  founds,  or  articulations.  Tiiefe,  with  the  exception  of  about 
forty,  are  preferved,  form  the  bafis  of  the  Wellli  tongue,  and  denote  refpedtively  fome  fimple  or  abftracl 
idea.  From  thefe  radical  founds  all  compound  words  are  regularly  derived,  and  confequently  every 
component  part  of  long  words  has  an  independent  fignification.  If  the  final!  number  of  fimple  founds 
which  I have  mentioned  to  be  wanting,  were  recovered  and  brought  into  ufe,  the  refult  would  be, 
that  no  articulation  could  be  uttered,,  which  had  not  fome  meaning  attached  to  it  in  tnis  tongue. 

COPIOUSNESS  OF  EXPRESSION. 

The  late  Lewis  Morris  ventured  to  affert,  that  the  Welfli  is  more  copious  than  any  other  four 
languages  united.  I am  fully  fatisfied  that  he  has  not  over-rated  its  copioufnefs ; and  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  convince  ftrangers  of  the  truth  of  the  pofition  ; but  I fliall  here  merely  point  out  the 
primary  fource  of  fuch  a compafs  of  fpeech.  Compound  words  may  be  formed  from  the  radical  founds, 
without  any  other  limit  than  fuch  as  may  arife  from  the  abfurdity  or  contrariety  of  ideas,  forbidding 
their  connedVion.  Another  charadleriftic  of  the  language  is,  that  all  the  prefixes  and  terminations  of 
words  are  univerfal  in  their  application,  and  the  multiplicity  of  fuch  prefixes  and  tetminations  may  be 
learnt  from  the  following  table. 

Number  of  prefixes  -----  64. 

Terminations  of  Nouns  - - - - 58. 

of  Adjedlives  - - - 21. 

of  Infinitive  Verbs  - - 10- 

• This  aftonlftilng  work,  formed  by  the  labour  of  one  man, 
cannot  be  too  ftrongly  recommended  to  the  patrons  and  lovers 
of  philology.  It  elucidates  the  laws,  hiftory,  poetry,  antiquities 
and  learning  of  the  ancient  Britons;  is  accompanied  with 
numerous  quotations  from- their  beft  writers,  and  will  contain 
the  enormous  number  of  7^,000  words  more  than  any  VVel/bi 
didlionary  yet  extant.  It  is  publiflied  in  parts,  and  the  fourth^ 
which  has  been  recently  given  to  the  public,  includes  the 
letter  I.  But  this  work  is  only  part  of  a grand  and  extenfue 
plan.  “ The  didVlonary,”  obferves  the  learned  author,  in  a letter 
lately  received,  “ I confider  as  part  only  of  a work  of  great 
extent,  intended  as  a proof  that  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
are  defeended  from  an  original  language.  In  developing  the 
fubjedi,  one  volume  will  contain  the  Englilh  words,  and  another 
the  French  words  derived  from  the  Wellb  ; there  will  be  alfo 


Terminations  of  Plural  Nouns  - - 19. 

Plural  Diminutives  ------ 

Singular  Noun  Diminutives  - - - 6. 

A fimple 

two  other  comparative  vocabularies,  one  with  the  Greek,  and 
the  other  with  the  Latin.  With  refpedt  to  the  Engliih,  under 
the  letter  B.  for  inftance,  I have  rejedled  all  the  words  ob- 
vioufly  borrowed  from  known  languages;  the  refult  has  left 
between  1,500  and  1,600  words,  about  900  of  which  have  been 
fuppofed  to  be  Saxon,  and  the  reft  ftand  in  the  didlionaties  as 
derived  from  the  Welfti,  and  unaccounted  for  ; but  of  thefe  I 
ftiall  prove  about  800  to  be  Saxon,  and  700  and  upwards  to  be 
Welfli. 

•f  One  inducement  for  undertaking  this  work  was,  becaufe 
theie  was  no  diftionary  extant  which  contained  more  than 
about  fifteen  thoufand  words  of  the  language.  The  prefent 
work  comprifes  about  one  hundred  thoufand  words;  and 
mvft  ftill  be  confidered  merely  as  a collefted  fpecimen  of  wor.1*. 
ufed,  and  not  as  the  compafs  of  the  language. 
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A Ample  verb  is  capable  of  being  exprefTed  in  five  different  ways,  or  by  fo  many  conjugations ; to 
which  nineteen  different  prefixes  may  be  put  to  modify  its  meaning ; for  infiance,  any  verb  may  be 
made  reciprocal  or  refledive,  by  prefixing_y»j  to  it. 

Examples  : 

Uno,  to  unite,  Ymuno,  to  unite  one’s  felf,  to  become  united, 

Gtoeled,  to  fee,  Tmraehd,  to  fee  one  another. 

Rhyymwehynt^  they  had  before  feen  each  other. 

To  the  verb  Brkvo,  to  break  into  particles,  to  fpray — there  are  three  prefixes,  where  it  is  ufed 
in  the  following  line — 

‘‘  Dyfymmriw  ton  amliiu  am  Ian,"  Casnodyn  of  Gwent. 

The  various' tinted  wave  imllle  fpiayinx  about  the  fliore. 

By  computing  the  number  of  Ample  verbs  at  about  10,000,  it  follows,  from  the  above-mentioned 
combinations,  that  we  can,  including  the  fimple  and  compound,  employ  upwards  of  a million  of  verbs. 
If  we  multiply  a million  by  the  number  of  infledions  which  take  place  in  the  various  modes  and 
tenfes,  the  aftonifliing  compafs  of  verbal  expreflions  in  this  language  will  appear. 


The  GR.^MMAR. 

It  is  a principal  excellence  of  the  Welfli,  that  its  grammar  is  more  concife  and  regular,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  other  language.  Its  proper  alphabet,  preferved  in  the  bardic  inftitutes,  is  formed  upon 
univerfal  principles,  and  confifts  of  fixteen  radical  letters,  of  which  four  are  vowels,  and  the  other 
twelve  confonants,  arranged  in  order  according  to  their  connedion  with  each  other.  Both  thefe  claffes 
of  letters  have  certain  modifications  of  forms,  which  may  be  called  fecondary  letters,  to  denote  the 
founds,  into  which  feveral  of  the  radical  powers  are  fufceptible  of  changing  under  their  various  com- 
binations. But  unfortunately,  by  writing  the  Welfli  language  in  Roman  charaders,  this  unity  of 
fyfiem  is  defiroyed,  and  many  irregularities  arife  from  the  want  of  a fufficient  number  of  proper  figns. 
A variety  of  methods,  therefore,  have  been  reforted  to  at  different  periods,  to  reprefent  powers  for 
which  no  letters  could  be  found  in  the  adopted  alphabet.  With  the  inconveniency  of  a foreign  al- 
phabet we  may  fiill  boaft  of  advantages  ; for,  whatever  figns  are  ufed,  every  letter  retains  one  uniform 
and  proper  found,  without  the  leaft  deviation;  a knowledge  of  the  alphabet  alfo  is  all  the  infirudion 
neceflary  tow^ards  reading  the  language  ; and  the  greateft  merit  is,  that  the  alphabet  is  our  perfed 
fiandard  of  pronunciation. 

Is  THE  WELSH  AN  HARMONIOUS  LANGUAGE? 


This  is  a queftion,  which  ftrangers  have  habitually  decided  in  the  negative  ; adding  likewife,  that  it 
is  overloaded  with  confonants.  With  a view  to  afeertain  the  truth  of  this  objedion,  I endeavoured  to 
calculate  the  proportion  of  vowels  and  confonants  in  various  languages.  The  refult,  with  regard  to  the 
Welfli,  was,  that  upon  an  average,  for  one  hundred  confonants  it  had  the  like  number  of  vowels;  in 
the  Greek,  the  proportion  was  ninety  five  vowels  for  a hundred  confonants  ; then  in  order  followed 
the  Italian,  Spanifli,  Latin,  and  French  ; afterw'ards  the  Englifli ; German  and  Dutch,  nearly  equal ; 
but  the  greateft  difparity  appea.»-ed  in  the  Dutch.  In  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the  Welfli  tongue,  a 
ftranger  to  its  orthography  cannot  judge  from  books  ; but  if  I were  to  feled  fuch  phrafes  as  are 
written  in  cliaraders  familiar  to  him,  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  expreflions  equally  fniooth  fronn 
other  languages. 

Examples: 

Na  fonla.  Do  not  mention. 


Na  foma  vi 
Nam  foma 

Paid  a vy  fomi  I Do  notdifappointme. 

Na  foma  monov  f 
Nawiiavyfomi  j 

Pam  nas  tali  imi  ? Why  doft  thou  not  pay  to  me  ? 
Poni  well } Why  doft  thou  not  fee.^ 

O daioni  ? Oh  goodnefs  ! 

8 


Od  ei  yno.  If  thou  wilt  go  there. 
Cei  fell!.  Thou  flialt  behold. 

Ni  fell  vi 


Nim  fell 
Ni  fell  monov 
Ni  wnei  vy  felu 
A felo.  That  fliall  behold. 


Thou  v/ilt  not  behold  me. 


El- 
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Er  a well.  For  what  thou  llialt  lee. 

Deua  yma  rai  troion.  Come  here  fometimes. 
Pan  diriono  hinon.  When  the  weather  lhall  be^ 
come  pleafant. 

Pan  gano  ednan  larian  lais  ” When  the  bird 
of  melodious  note  fliall  ling. 

Pan  rano  duw.  When  God  diftributes. 

Ni  rani  mono.  Thou  wilt  not  diftribute  it. 

Y dyn  a elo.  The  man  who  fliall  go. 

Pe  delit  yno.  If  thou  wert  to  come  there. 

Os  taranai.  If  it  fliould  thunder. 


Oni  feli.  Unlels  thou  wilt  behold. 

“ Car  ni  reto  vry  a red  obry."  The  carriage 
that  will  not  run  up  will  run  down. 

Buafai  da  itti.  It  had  been  well  for  thee. 

Os  ni  rani  dy  olud.  If  thou  wilt  not  diftribute 
thy  wealth. 

O tarana.  If  it  will  thunder. 

Na  neidia  amo.  Do  not  jump  upon  it. 

Synia  y plantos  yna  fy  yn  truanu.  Confider 
thofe  little  children  who  are  becoming 
wretched. 


DIALECTS  OF  THE  WELSH,  particularly  the  GWENTIAN. 

There  are  three  principal  dialefts  ; the  G’iuynedian,^rtv2i\\\ng  in  North  Wales;  the  Dyvedian,  in  the 
weftern  parts  of  South  Wales  ; and  the  Gwentian^  fpoken  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  fame  country,  or 
rather  Glamorganfliire  and  Monoiouthfliire.  We  have  many  manuferipts  proving  thefe  dialeds  to 
have  been  the  fame  upwards  of  fix  centuries  ago  as  they  now  are,  and  confined  to  the  fame  dif- 
tridts ; hence  we  may  infer  their  exiftence  in  the  fame  ftate  foi  many  ages. 

I fliall  pafs  over  the  other  dialefts  of  the  Welfl),  and  confine  my  remarks  to  the  Gwentian,  which  is 
ufed  in  the  county  under  your  difeuflion.  The  general  charadler  of  this  dialeft  is  a majellic  fimplicity, 
the  expreffions  being  always  full,  and  free  from  contradlions.  Some  of  the  general  differences  between 
it  and  the  Gwynedian  are  exhibited  in  the  following  examples ; 


Gwentian,  Gwynedian. 

Gwentian. 

Gwynedian. 

Oc  ei  ben,  O’i  ben 

Out  of  his  head. 

A orug, 

A wnaeth  - That  he  did. 

Izei  ben. 

I’w  ben  - 

Into  his  head. 

Yd  oez. 

Yroez  - There  was. 

Dothoezynt,  Daethynt  - 

They  had  come. 

Maes, 

Allan  - Out. 

Arnazynt, 

Arnynt  - 

Upon  them. 

And  the  general  ufe  of  0 for  io 

in  verb  and  plural  endings. 

Tano, 

Tanio 

To  fire. 

Dynon, 

Dynion  - Men. 

The  greater  number  of  our  old  chronicles  are  written  in  the  Gtoentian  dialed!  ; and  much  of  the  poetry 
of  the  ancients  bears  the  fame  charadfer.  There  was  a celebrated  poet  of  Gwent,  named  Casnodyn, 
who  flouriflied  in  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  whofe  works  may  be  deemed 
the  laft  of  the  ancient  claflics  of  Siluria.  I have  feledted  the  following  ode,  chiefly  for  its  brevity,  and 
accompanied  it  with  a literal  tranflation  ; it  is  addrefled  to  a lady  called  Gwenlli a n,  the  meaning 
of  which  name  is,  One  that  is  white  as  the  torrent  foam  ; and  this  is  neceffary  to  be  known,  as  the  poet 
plays  upon  the  epithet,  by  drawing  from  it  moft  of  his  comparifons.  This  Ode  is  fo  extremely  com- 
plicated and  artful  in  its  conftrudtion,  that  it  would  be  a fruitlefs  attempt,  1 believe,  to  imitate  it  in  any 
other  language.  Every  line  ends  in  eg  ; but  they  are  all  unaccented  fyllables  except  four,  and  confe- 
quently  have  not  the  jingle  of  full  rhyme ; they  are  alfo  overpowered  by  the  accented  concatenation 
of  other  founds,  in  different  parts  of  the  verfes,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  an  incorredl  ear  might  almoft 
mifs  their  exiftence  in  the  compofition. 


AWDYL  A GANT  CASNODYN  i WEN- 
LLIANT,  mer^  Cynan  ab  Mereduz.  ah  Rhys  ab 
Grufuz  ab  yr  arglwyz  Rhys  : Gwraic  Jyr  Grufu% 
Lktyd  ab  Rhys  ab  Ednyved  Vy^an. 


An  ODE  SUNG  by  CASNODYN  to  GWEN- 
LIANT,  the  daughter  of  Conan  f on  of  Meredud  fon 
of  Rhys  fon  of  Grufud  fon  of  the  lord  Rhys  t fie  was 
the  wife  of  fr  Grufud  Lwyd  fon  of  Rhys  fon  of 
Ednyved  fy^an. 


Aelaw  iawn  yw  dawn  gne  gwawn  gnawd-«jweg, 
Eiliw  ewynvriw  gwynwiw  gwaneg, 

Eiliais  erod  glod,  gloew'deg  Wenlliant : 

Eiliant  dy  voliant  vil  etjwaneg. 


Tranfcendent  in  virtue,  whofe  foft  flcin,  of  gof- 
famer  delicacy,  is  of  the  hue  of  the  purely  white 
fpraying  foam  of  the  wave,  thy  fame  has  been  the 
fubjeft  of  my  lay,  Gwenliant  fprightly  and 
fair  ; a thoufand  more  will  fing  thy  praife. 


Elw 
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M\r  dre’ziaw,  nim  daw  traw,  trwy  gyfleg, 

El'\  yz  twv  clodryz,  ciyz  iia  deiizeg: 

E.'i  cain  galled  rlied  vm  reidreg  obaith, 

Oleuvaiih  hoevvdaitb,  vraint  ehedeg. 

Arial  bu  gethal  briw  zial  breg : 

Arayz  difibvyz  rwyz  vo  yn  rhedeg 
Ar  lioeu'lun  luz  hun,  hoen  gwen-waneg  maen, 
Pan  wifg  ton  vrvvyi'gvlaen  gaen  am  gareg. 

Eirgall  ziwall,  ball  bwyll  ogywrg, 

Eirioed  yn  zioed  hoed  gyhydreg: 

Eur  mal  a’m  bu  dal  dohir  attreg  vraw, 

Yn  Haw  wyl  andaw,  gan  ail  Indeg. 

Eirian  ver9  Cynan ! cynran  canreg 
Eryr  tymhyr  gwyr  ; gweil^  dil'acfneg  I 
Arglwyz  ciil  wvz,  rhwyz  rwyv  Groeg,  nigyl(;wyrn : 
Ellwng  o heiyrn  y teyrn  teg  ! 

Man  geiriau  golau  gwyl  Wyndodeg; 

Mi  a wyr  mo!i  hil  rhi  hael  reg ; 

Meithir  y cliidir  clod  anreg  tavawd  ; 

Mor  zidlawd  vy  ngwawd  yn  Ngvvenhwyfeg. 

Main  virain  riain,  gain  Gymraeg; 

Mwyn  vorwyn  hunzwyn,  hoenzygyn  gvfleg, 
IMyrz  ai  mavvl,  heb  davvl  diiezyv,  9«'eg  hvyliaith, 
Mawr  zawn  ganymdaith  oefdailh  ofteg. 

Menawd  molawd  gnawd  gne  ton  waezgreg 
Manaw,  wifg  lafar,  avar  oveg, 

Myny9,  He  llcwy^  lliw  ehdeg  ym, 

Man  ym  dug  g\velwlym  ar  rym  redeg. 

Mv  ned  er  gwcled  gwened  gwaneg 
Manon  wawr  Arvon,  govion  goveg; 

Maengaer,  g!6d  belldaer  glud  balldeg  mygyrvan: 
Meingan  dyn,  erwan  o Dinorvveg ! 


Though  I anxioudy  feek  the  objefl:  of  my  wiflj, 
nor  a glance  or  uie  angel- prefence,  high  towering 
in  renown,  ftiail  I have  in  a day  nni  in  twelve: 
niv  craving  hope  like  the  gairnli  inible  d .wn,  pri- 
vileged with  winga  Hoata  in  an  airy  courfeol  wide 
exundrd  light. 

Palhon  heS  been  a Ping  wounding  to  piinifli 
weaknel's:  a token  wiiliout  fulfilment,  1 ghrly 
palfes  away  on  the  fleep-obflrinffing  for  n,  fo 
fprightly,  feeming  as  a white  ftreani  of  the  rock, 
when  the  impending  Purge  throws  a mantle  over 
the  done. 

Difcreet  of  word  and  without  a fault,  ban  fliing 
the  wavering  fentiment,  I am  ever  without  an  af- 
fignation  for  the  longed  intercourfe:  fine  gold  has 
been  my  recompence  tor  the  pain  of  the  torment 
■of  delay,  which  my  hands  received  with  diffident 
widfulnefs,  from  a (ecund  Ik  deg  *. 

Beauteous  daughter  of  Conan  ! difpenfe  the 
hundred  gifts  ot  the  eagle  of  the  land  of  men ; of 
heroes  free  Ircuii  Saxon  fpeech  ! a profpering  lord, 
I ke  a liberal  Grecian  fage,  elocpientand  energetic. 
— Releafe  from  chains  a comely  chief! 

I am  matter  of  the  lucid  words  of  modett  Gwr- 
N EDI  AN  language  ; I am  competent  to  celebrate 
the  progeny  of  a prince  of  bounteous  gift:  far-dif- 
tant  will  fame  be  wafted  by  the  power  of  words ; fo 
unreftrained  my  mufe  in  Gwentian  fong. 

The  flender  and  elegant  danifel,  from  w’hole  lips 
Weifli  fo  purely  flows  ; the  kind  tleep-depriving 
maid,  caufing  health-wearing  anguifli,  a myriad 
will  praife  her  without  ceafing  in  undebai'ed  words, 
foft  and  pure,  which  in  recital  ffiaLI  greatly  blefs 
the  courfe  of  life. 

May  then  the  jianegyric  lay  make  impreffion  on 
her,  who  is  of  the  hue  of  the  hoarfely-clamoring 
wave  of  Man  AW,  azure-mantled  and  of  fullendin, 
which  often,  to  where  the  bright  green  fm'.Ies, 
wafts  me  on  mighty  courfe,  gloomy  and  fevere ; 

Haftening  to  view  how  glorious  the  path  of  the 
luminary  of  Arvon,  caufing  anxieties  to  the 
mind;  the  queen  of  the  flone-boilt  caftle,  the  far- 
famed  ample  place  of  refort  to  a fplendld  throne : 
the  flender  and  gentle  maid  of  Dinorweg  ! 


In  confequence  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Welfli  government,  by  the  conquefl:  of  Edward  I.  a great 
revolution  took  place  in  their  poetry  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of  verfification ; the  following  poem  is  a 
fpecimen  of  a tafte  which  became  prevalent  with  refpeft  to  both.  It  is  extracted  from  the  works  of 
David  ab  Groilym,  page  524  f.  The  author,  who  is  generally  ftiled  the  Welfli  Ovid,  flouriflied  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  peculiar  patronage  of  Ivor  the  Generous,  an  anceftor  of 
the  Tredegar  family  J.  The  love  of  David  ab  Gwilym  to  a lady  of  the  name  of  Morvd  bears  a fimilitude 

to 

* the  daughter  of  Avarwy,  a celebrated  beauty  in  f Printed  in  London  in  1789  j and  edited  jointly  by  Owen 

the  court  of  Arthur,  recorded  in  the  Triades  as  one  of  the  Jones  and  William  Owen, 
three  elude  damfels  of  Britain.  f See  p.  64. 
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to  tlic  conrtdiip  between  Petrarch  and  Laura.  The  Welili  bard  compofed  ^47  poems  in  pralfe  of  h’ls 
fair  miftrefs ; but,  from  the  influence  of  wealth,  file  was  married  by  her  friends  to  Rhys  Giuga’i,  whom 
the  poet  nick-  named  Bwa  Ba^,  or  the  jealous  Little  Bozu,  who  afterwards  fcrved  with  the  Englifli  army 
iu  f'rance,  and  was  a captain  in  the  battle  of  Crefly.  David  ab  Gzailym  twice  ftole  away  the  lady  after 
her  marriage,  probably  during  tlieabfence  of  her  hufband  in  France.  For  this  conduft  the  poet  was 
fined  and  imprifoned ; and  in  each  inftance  liberated  by  the  gentlemen  of  Gw;;/ and  of  the  Vale  of 
Glamorgan.  He  teftified  his  gratitude  for  thefe  favours  in  two  beautiful  poems  : In  one,  he  invokes 


the  fun  to  (lied  bleflings  over  their  country  ; 

I yru  yy  Hdv  i anegr  Morgantog, 

Tydi  yr  Hav,  tad  y rhwys, 

A’thgoedvrig  berth  gauad-vrwys; 

Tywyfog  gleiniog  y glvn, 

Tefog,  draw  ’n  defraw  dvfryn  ! 

Praf  yw  dy  vrifgi’n  privfyrz, 

Profwid  penial  gwial  gwyrz  ! 

‘Panelog,  pwy  un  eiliw, 

Pwyntiwr  dedwyz  y gwyz  gwiw  ! 

Peraift  deganau  purion, 

Percw’e  brwys,  raewn  pare  a bron  ; 

Pawr  ar  glawr  y glaflaw’r  glwyst 
Per  ydy  w ail  paradwys  ! 

Rhozaift  vlodau  a rhyzail, 

Rhefau  gwy^  ardyau  dail. 

Cawn  nodiau  cvwion  adar, 

Can  wamvyn,  ar  d.vyn  a dar  ; 

A gwrandarvv’r  gerz  vangaw  val^ 

Yn  mywyll,  He  ran  mwyal^ 

Cawn  genyd  y byd  o’i  ben 
A lluoz  bawb  yn  llaw'en. 

Clyw’  vi,  Hav  ! o ^av  i'm  5\vant 
Y n genad  ti’n  d’ogoniant, 

Hed  drofov  i dir  Efyllt, 

O bervez  gwlad  Wynez  w'yllt  t 
Gyroni’s  b’of  i’m  goror, 

Anwy'lav  man,  yn  ael  mor  ! 

V’aner9ion  yn  dirion  dwg 
Ugeinwaith  i Vorganwg 
Vy  mendith,  a llitli  y lies. 

Deuganwaith  i’r  wlad  gynhes ! 

Dymgais  a’m  gwlad  o’i  hamgylf  ; 

Damred  a 9erzed  ei  9719  ! 

Gwlad  dan  gaead  yn  gywair; 

Lie  nod  gw'y9,  Hawn  yd  a gwair ; 

Llynoz  pyfg,  gwinllanoz  per ; 

A maendai.  He  mae  mwynder 
Arglwyzi  yn  rhoi  gwlezoez, 

• Tir  EfyUt,  Bi  o Efyllt,  and  Efyllwg  are  other  names  for 
Siluria,  ufed  by  the  poets  j the  common  appallations  new  arc 
Cv’ad  Vorgar.  and  Mgrganwg. 


the  other  is  the  following:— 

Invocation for  the  Summer  to  greet  Morganoc. 

Thou  Summer,  parent  of  fertility,  with  thy  fair 
branching  woods  of  darkening  exuberance  ; glit- 
tering fovereign  of  the  dale,  with  funfliine  W'ho 
doft  yonder  wake  the  plain  ! Rife  is  thy  path 
along  our  beaten  roads,  prophet  of  the  future 
growth  of  the  tender  (hoots  ! What  one  chequered 
with  equal  hues,  thou  happy  rearer  of  the  excel- 
ling w oods ! Thou  haft  fpread  goodly  gems  in 
fprightly  woof  of  luxuriance  over  field  and  lawn  ; 
the  herbage  on  the  face  of  the  purely  verdant 
ground,  fweet  like  paradife  the  feene  ! Thou  haft 
given  flowers  and  exuberant  foliage  in  fplendid 
wreaths  on  leafy  arbours.  We  fliall  hear  the 
'Chirpings  of  young  birds,  from  the  fpring,  among 
thickets  and  from  the  oalc  ; and  catch  the  proudly 
emulated  lay  in  the  glade,  whfre  blackbirds 
fing.  We  fiiall  have  from  thee  the  world  be-  ‘ 
fore  us,  and  the  multitudes  of  creation  full  of 
joy. 

Hear  me,  O Summer  ! if  to  m\'  wifli  I obtain 
thee  a meflenger'in  thy  glory,  fly  for  my  fake  to 
the  land  of  Efyllt  *,  from  the  midft  of  Gwyned’s 
barren  land,  enward  go  until  thou  art  in  my  bor- 
ders, deareft  fpot,  on  the  margin  ol*  the  fea. 

My  gratulations  kindly  bear  twenty  times  to 
Morganoc  ; my  blefflng  and  the  wifli  of  good  two 
Jiundred  times  to  the  genial  country  ! O pervade 
my  country  on  every  fide,  and  run  thy  courfe 
around  its  circuit ! A country  under  ftielter  all 
complete ; a place  fair  of  fame,  full  of  corn  and 
pafture  ; ponds  for  fifhj  delicious  vineyards;  and 
ftone-built  manfions,  where  kindnefs  reigns; 
■chieftains  giving  feaft,  with  high  liberality  of  wine 
publickly  ferved.  Ever  will  it  be  feen,  that  fair 
home  of  mine,fpreading  in  groves  with  orchards  f ; 

Haelioni 

•j-  Orchards  are  now  lefs  frequent  than  formerly  in  Cla- 
morgan;  a great  many  remains  of  ancient  Ones  are  to  he 
feen  there  in  various  places* 
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Haelioni  cun,  heilwln  coez. 

Ei  gwelir  vyth,  deg  lavvr  vau, 

Yn  ilwynaiz  gan  berllanau  ; 

Llawn  adara  gar  y gwyz 
A dail  a blodau  dolyz  ; 

Coedofglog;  caeau  difglair; 

Wyth  ryw  yd,  a thri  o wair  ; 

Perlawr  parlas  mewn  glas  glog, 

Yn  llanaiz  a meillionog. 

Yno  mae  gwy9ion  vonez 
A dal  ym  aiir  mal  a mez  ; 

Ac  ami  gor  y cerzorion, 

A ganant  a thant  a then : 

Ymborth,  amred  i’r  gwledyz, 

A darz  o honi  bob  dyz; 

A’i  blith,  a’  i gwenith  ar  goez, 

Yn  doraeth  i’r  boll  diroez; 

Morgaiiwg,  yn  mrig  ynys, 

A bvrth  bob  man,  llan  a llys. 

O’th  gav,  yr  Hav,  i’th  awrharz, 

A’th  geindwv,  a’th  egindarz  ; 

Dy  hinon  yn  dirion  dwg 
Aur-genad  i Vorganwg. 

Tefog  vore,  gwna’r  lle’n  lion  ; 

Ag  aner9  y tai  gwynion 
Rhodwv,  rho  gynnhwv  gwanwyn; 

A 9ynnull  dy  wull  i dwyn ; 

Ty vvyna’n  val9  ar  gal9  gaer 
Yn  luglawn,  ynoleuglaer; 

Dod  yno  ’n  y vro  dy  vrifg, 

Yn  wyrain  bawr,  yn  irwifg  ; 

Ysgvvyd  Iwyth  o ber-frwythyz 
Yn  rad  gwrs  ar  hyd  ei  gwyz  ; 

Rho’th  gnwd  val  frwd  ar  bob  frith 
A’r  gweunyz,  a’r  tir  gwenith  ? 

Gwifg  berllan,  gwinllan,  a garz, 

A’th  lawnder,  a’th  frwythlawndarz : 

Gwafgar  hyd  ei  daiar  dig 
Gu  nodau  dy  gain  adeg  ! 

Ac  y’nghy  vnod  dy  vlodaii, 

A’r  miwail  vrig  tewzail  tau, 

Cafglav  y rhos  o’r  clofyz ; 

Gwull  dolau,  a gemau  gwyz  ; 

Hoew  veillion,  dillynion  llawr 
A glwylbert  fliir  y glalbawr 
I’w  rhoi’n  gov  aur-enwog  ior, 

Uvyz  wy  V,  ar  vez  Ivor  ! 

* It  is  particularly  famous  for  dairies  and  excellent  wheat. 
-J-  The  praftice  of  whitewafliing  is  to  this  day  a diftinguifh- 
Ing  charadleriftic  in  Monmouthlhire  and  Glamorganfhire. 

J From  this  pathetic  tranfition,  with  which  the  poem 
cl«fes,  we  kam  that  Ivor  Uael,  or  Ivor  the  generous,  was  dead 


abounding  with  birds  who  love  the  woods,  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  dales ; there  the  branching  trees ; 
the  Alining  fields ; eight  forts  of  grain,  and  three 
of  hay ; a pleafant  fward  of  perennial  freflinefs  in 
a mantle  of  green,  expanding  and  covered  with 
trefoil.  Splendid  nobles  are  there,  who  reward 
me  with  fine  gold  and  mead  ; and  there  the  fre- 
quent bands  of  fongAers  who  tune  the  firing  and 
voice:  Plenty  diffufive  through  the  countries, 
daily  .pours  from  thence ; and  it’s  dairy,  and  its 
wheat  a public  provifion  for  the  dittant  lands*; 
Morganoc,  in  the  Ikirt  of  an  ille,  feeds  every 
place,  the  country  and  the  court. 


If  1 obtain  thee,  O Summer,  in  thy  fplendid 
hour,  with  thy  fair  growth  and  thy  fliooting  gems ; 
thy  ferenity  pleafantly  bear,  thou  golden  melTen- 
ger,  to  Morganoc.  With  fun-fliine  morn  gladden 
thou  the  place  ; and  greet  the  whitened  houfes  f ; 
give  growth,  give  the  firfi  fruits  of  the  fpring, 
and  colledlthy  bloflbms  to  the  bufli;  fliine  proudly 
on  the  wall  of  lime,  full  of  light  and  gayly  bright; 
leave  there  in  the  vale  thy  footfteps,  in  juicy 
herbage,  in  frefli  attire;  dlffufe  a load  of  delicious 
fruits,  in  bounteous  courfe  among  its  woods; 
give  thy  crop  like  a ftream  over  every  lawn,  the 
meadows  and  the  land  of  wheat;  clothe  the  or- 
chard, the  vineyard,  and  the  garden,  with  thy 
abundance  and  thy  teeming  harvefi  : Scatter  over 
its  fair  foil  the  lovely  marks  of  thy  glorious  courfe  ! 


And,  Oh  1 whilfi  thy  feafon  of  flowers,  and  thy 
tender  fprays  thick  of  leaves  remain  ; I will  pluck 
the  rofes  from  the  brakes ; the  flowerets  of  the 
meads,  and  gems  of  the  woods  ; the  vivid  trefoils, 
beauties  of  the  ground,  and  the  gaily-fmiling 
bloom  of  the  verdant  herbs,  to  be  offered  to  the 
memory  of  a chief  of  fairefi  fame : Humbly  I will 
lay  them  on  the  grave  of  Ivor  J ! 

when  it  was  compofed,  that  is  in  1346,  the  year  of  the  battle 
of  Creffy.  The  pradlice  of  planting  flowers  and  aromatic 
herbs  on  the  graves  of  deceafed  friends  is  ftill  prevalent  in 
Glamorganthire.  A border  of  (tones  is  generally  made  round 
the  grave,  which  is  periodically  whltewafhed. 
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T^he  ancient  Kingdom  ^ Mo  r g a n o c , S i l u r i a,  was  of  much  greater  Extent  than 
the  prefent  County  of  the  fame  Name  ^ which  the  EngliOi  call  GlainorganPaire  ; but 
its  Limits-varied  indifferent  Periods-,  for  there  was  a Time  tvhen the  formed 

its  Boundary  zc/) /o  Glocefter ; hoives.er,i he  prefent  Counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Mon- 
mouth may  be  confidered  as  the  common  Extent  ^SiLURiAjzzi'  the  Reader  will find 
illufirated  in  a curious  piece  of  Hifiory,  extrabied  from  Myvyrian  ARCHAi- 
OLOGY  OF  Wales,  vol.  2 *,  communicated  by  Mr.  Owen. 


SAITH  CANTREV  MORGANUC  : oc  e 
CuTA  Civ aruIt. 

Gt'iBETED  pobyl  Breteinicid,  paniu  faith  Can- 
trev  effit  e INIorganuc,  eni  argluitiaeth  ai  efcob- 
aetli. 

E cintav  iu  cCantrev  Bichan  ; erail  Cantrev 
iuGuiR  aCHEDUELi  ’ tridet  iu  Gorenit ; ped- 
uerit  iu  Cantrev  Penuchen  ; pummed  iu 
Guaenlluc  ac  Edeligion;  e ueched  caatrev 
iu  Gu  LN  r-is-CoED ; e fcichved  caatrev  iu 
Guent-uch-Coed,  £b tr ad  £w,  ac  Eu as ; er 
rai  a ehiid  en  dui  laues  Guent-uch-Coed : ac 
hevid  Erging  ac  Anercing,  mal  i mae  e cubil 
terviaeu  en  Lhrjer  Teilo. 

Pan  etoet  Edgar  vrenia  en  Lhegir,  a Howel  Da 
vab  Cadell  deuifauc  D’icubarth  Cimrii-.  fev  oet 
heni  e dridet  dalaith,  et  oet  i Vorgan  Hen.  oil  Vor- 
GANUc  en  taagaevetus,  hit  pan  geifioet  Howel  Da 
i dreifiau  am  Estrad  Evv  ac  Euas. 

Pan  glebu  Ed^ar  heni,  ev  a devenoet  ato  Howel 
Da,  a Morgan  Hin.  ac  Ewein  ei  vab  it  ei  lys  ev  in 
Ltmdain.  Ac  ev  a orandeuis  eftir  eremrifon  a oet 
retunt.  Sev  a dervinuid,  trui  givreithlaun  varn  i 
lys,  paniu  Howel  Da  a dreifioet  en  andledus,  trui 
ganvuet,  Morgan  Hen.  zc  Exueint]  vab;  ac  am  heni 
divreiniau  Howel  Da  z orugant  o Estrad  Ew  ac 
Euas  en  dragiuit. 


• The  AichcEology  above  referred  to,  is  a work  the  two 
fitft  volumes  of  which  are  now  printing,  and  therefore  not 
jet  before  the  public.  The  firll  volume  contains  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  WeKh  poetry,  from  the  remotefl:  period  to  the 
clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  contents  of  the  fecond 
volume  are  ancient  chronicles,  tradis,  and  hiilorlcal  documents. 
Other  volumis  will  follow,  to  include  what  is  moft  important 
and  worthy  of  prefervation  in  the  old  WeUli  maiiufcripts. 


THE  SEVEN  HUNDREDS  OF  MOR- 
GANOC:  out  of  the  Breviart  of  In- 
telligence. 

Be  it  known  to  the  Britidi  people,  that  there 
are  fevea  hundreds  in  Morganoc,  within  its 
lorddiipand  bidioprick. 

The  firft  is  the  Can/rev  Bjid/an ; the  fecond  is 
Go7verznd  Kedweli-,  the  third  is  Gcrenid ; the  fourth  is 
Cantrev  Penuchen-,  the  fifth  \&Gwaenluc  znd  Edeligion  ; 
the  fixth  hundred  is  Gwent-under-lHood ; the  feventh 
hondredhGzvent-over-Wood,  EJlrad  Ezvznd  Euas\ 
the  which  were  called  the  two  fkiits  of  Cwent- 
over-Wood ; and  likewife  Erging  and  Hnerging,  ac- 
cording as  the  whole  limits  are  laid  down  in  the 
Book  of  Teilo. 

When  Edgar  was  king  In  England,  and 
Howel  the  Good,  fon  of  Cadell,  was  prince 
of  the  foutk  dijlridi  of  Wales,  that  is  to  fay  the 
third  province,  Morgan  the  .Aged  had  peaceable 
polfeffion  of  all  Mmganoc,  until  Howel  the  Good 
fought  to  deprive  him  of  Efrad  Ewznd  Euas. 

When  Edgar  was  informed  of  that  affair,  he 
fuminoned  Howel  the  Good,  and  IMoRGANthe 
Aged  with  Owen  his  fon,  to  appear  at  his  court  in 
London.  And  he  heard  the  nature  of  the  difpute, 
which  fubfifted  between  them.  Thereupon  it  was 
determined,  by  the  lawful  fentence  of  the  court, 
thatHowEL  the  Good  had  ufurped  without  a right 
and  unjuftly,  from  Morgan  the  .Aged and  Owen 
his  fon  ; and  upon  that  account  Howel  the  Good 
was  deprived  of  the  title  to  Efrad  Ew  and  Euas 
for  ever. 

Ac 

The  few,  to  who.Ti  this  work  is  eftimable,  owe  its  appearance 
to  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  citizen  of  London,  who  has  expended 
feveral  hundred  pounds  on  this  occafion,  who  is  generally 
known  to  his  countrymen  for  fimilar  deeds  of  exalted  patriot- 
ifm  } and  by  them  called  Owen  Myvy,  from  the  name  of  his 
birtli-place  in  North  Wales,  Thofe  whom  he  has  affbeiated  in 
the  labour,  wilhed  to  affix  the  name  of  Myvyr  to  a publica- 
tion, which  future  ages  will  confider  as  the  Welfh  claffic?. 
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Ac  en  ol  heni  Edgar  vrenin  a ganiataoet  ac  a 
roes  i Eiuein  vab  Morgant  Hen,  Estrad  E\v  ac 
Euas,  o veun  efcobaeth  Llandav,  a cbadarnau  heni 
trui  weithredot  ito  ac  in  etivedion  vitb,  o eetfen- 
edigaeth  a thefiiolaeth  holl  archefcib,  elcib,  ieirll, 
a baniniaid  a Chimru,  dan  roi  eii  melhith  ir 

neb  a divreiniai  bluivTEtLo  ac  argluidiaeth  Mor- 
gan uc  or  giiledit  hin : a hevid  bendigedic  vai 
ae  caduai  mal  i delai  en  dragiuit. 

Ar  giieithred  a wnaeih  Edgar  ar  hin  en  trefordy 
Llandav  i mae  engcadu. 

And  afterwards  king  Edgar  granted  and  gave  to 


Owen  thefon  of  Morgan  the  Aged,  Ejlrad 
and  witliin  the  bifcoprick  of  Landav\  and 

confirming  that  by  a deed  to  him  and  to  his  heirs 
for  ever,  through  the  concurrence  and  teftimony 
of  all  thearciibiflmps,  bifhops,  earls,  and  barons  of 
England  and  lFalts\  laying  their  anathema  on 
vvhofoevcr  fliould  deprive  the  fee  of  Teilo  and 
the  lordfliip  of  Morganoc  of  thefe  countries* 
and  alfo  pronouncing  as  blefied  thofe  who  flioulcl 
preferve  them  in  their  true  title  for  ever. 

And  the  deed,  which  Edgar  executed  of  this 
matter,  is  prefervedin  the  treafury  ofLANDAV. 


A P P E N D I X.-^N°  3. 

Addition  to  Chapter  5. 

SINCE  my  departure  from  Monmouthfiiire,  Mr.  Evans  vififed,  at  my  requefl,  the  chain  of  err»- 
campments  which  occupies  the  fummit  of  the  ridge  commencing  near  Cat’s  a fli,  and  (drelching 
to  the  Pencamawr,  and  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  fiteof  a IJritifl),  or  perhaps  a Roman  road, 
from  the  Julia  Strata  to  Monmouth.  This  chain  confifis  of  the  camps  of  Coed  y Caerau,  Kemeys 
Folly,  and  Caerlicyn. 

The  encampment  Coed  y Caerau  * is  fituated  about  two  miles  and  a half  from  Cacvleon,  and  harf 
a mile  from  the  commencement  of  the  afeent  near  Cat’s  afli,  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence  overlook- 
ing theUlk.  It  confifts  of  three  circular  camps,  adjoining  to  and  connefted  with  each  other,  two  czf 
which  are  furounded  with  a double  rampart. 

About  half  a mile  farther,  at  Kemeys  Folly,  is  an  oblong  encampment,  nearly  of  a reftangular  fiiape, 
the  weftern  fide  inclining  to  a curve  ; the  road  pafling  through  the  weftern  and  eaftern  fides,  divides  it 
nearly  into  two  equal  parts.  Its  form  bears  ftrong  marks  of  a Roman  charaffer,  and  the  difiance  from 
Caerleon  being  only  three  miles,  it  might  have  been  ufed  for  airing  the  troops,  and  for  protedling  the 
Roman  road  which  ran  beneath  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ulk. 

A quarter  of  a mile  from  Kemeys  Folly,  was  Caerlicyn,  a circular  encampment,  with  a tumulus 
on  its  northern  fide,  and  which  might  have  been  ufed  as  an  exploratory  camp,  or  for  the  purpofe  of 
guarding  cattle.  This  faftnefs  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name  from  Lycyn,  a Eritifli  chieftain,  who 
ported  himfelf  on  this  fpot  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans. 

The  pofition  of  thefe  camps  is  very  firong,  and  though  confiderably  elevated,  they  are  fupplled  with 
fprings  of  water. 

This  chain  of  encampments  was  continued  along  the  central  parts  of  Monmouthfiiire,  from  the 
Julia  Strata  to  Monmouth.  Striguil  caftle,  which  ftands  in  the  fame  line,  was  probably  built  on  the 
fite  of  an  ancient  port. 

Nearly  in  the  center  of  this  chain  Is  the  GaerVawr,  or  Great  Encampment,  which  is  fituated  on 
the  brow  of  an  eminence  above  Wolves’  Newton,  between  the  Golden  hill  and  the  Devaudon,  and  is 
worthy  of  being  vifited  by  the  traveller  for  the  beauty  and  extent  of  the  profpefl.  It  is  the  largeft  en- 
campment in  Monmouthfiiire,  was  probably  the  fite  of  a Britifli  town,  and  from  the  extraordinary 
height  of  the  vallum  and  depth  of  the  entrenchments,  may  have  been  occupied  and  ftrengthened  by  the 
Saxons  during  their  predatory  incurfions;  and  its  central  pofition  between  Caerleon,  Caerwent,  Chep- 
ftow,  Ulk,  Raglan,  and  Trelech,  rendered  it  a place  of  great  importance. 

Not  far  from  the  Gaer  Vawr,  and  near  Wolves’  Newton,  is  the  fmall  circular  encampment  of 
Cwrt  y Gaer,  which  exhibits  remains  of  walls  and  ramparts  of  ftone.  Plans  of  thefe  different  cn** 
campments  are  here  annexed. 


* The  Woods  of  the  encampment. 
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Ahjtracl  of  the  Charter  of  Neivport  in  the  County  of  Monmouth  ; ( referred  to  in 
p.  46  .y  Amount  of  Tonnage  on  the  Monmouthjhire  Canal,  for  One  Tear,  commencing 

-September  1798. 


By  a charter  granted  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  in  the  2ifi:  year  of  the  reign  of  king  James 
1,  conhrming  former  charters,  grants,  and  prefcriptions,  the  Borough  of  Newport  is  incor- 
purated  by  the  name  of  “ The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgelTes  of  the  Borough  of  Newport  in  the 
“ County  of  Monm.outh.”  And  to  have  perpetual  fuccelfion  by  the  fame  name,  and  thereby  enabled 
and  capable  in  the  law'  to  have,  purchafe,  and  polTefs  lands,  tenements,  liberties,  &c.  to  them  and 
their  fucceflbrs  in  fee,  or  for  ever,  or  for  years,  &c.  and  to  give,  grant,  demife,  &c.  and  to  plead  and 
be  impleaded,  &c.  as  any  other  body  corporate  or  politic  may,  and  to  have  and  ufe  a common  feal 
for  negotiating  the  caufes  and  bufinefs  thereof,  &c.  To  be  governed  by  a mayor  and  twelve  alder- 
men, who  have  power  to  make  bye  laws  from  time  to  time  for  the  good  order  and  government  of 
the  fame  ; and  to  impofe  puniihments  and  penalties,  &c.  by  imprifonment  or  fines,  &c.  on  offenders 
againft  the  fame.  The  mayor  and  aldermen,  or  the  major  part,  of  whom  the  mayor  to  be  one,  to 
aHemble  together  on  Monday  next  before  Michaelmas  yearly  in  the  Guildhall,  or  any  other  conve- 
nient place  within  the  borough,  to  name  and  return  tw'O  of  the  aldermen  to  be  prefented  to  the  ftew'- 
ardof  the  lord  of  the  borough,  who  fliall  ele<ff  one  of  the  two  aldermen  fo  returned  to  be  mayor,  and 
fliall  Iwear  him  into  office  accordingly.  In  cafe  of  the  death  of  the  mayor,  the  major  part  of  the 
aldermen  may  return  two  other  aldermen,  to  be  in  nomination  of  mayor  in  like  manner.  Aldermen 
dying,  to  be  replaced  by  the  mayor  and  major  part  of  the  aldermen  at  any  meeting,  out  of  the  bur- 
geffes.  Mayor  or  alderman,  when  duly  apppointed  as  above,  refufing  to  ferve  or  execute  the  office, 
to  be  fined  in  any  fum  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  and  may  be  committed  to  the  borough  prifon, 
there  toremain  until  payment.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  to  chufe  and  appoint  a recorder,  who  fiiall 
continue  in  office  during  life,  unlefs,  &c.  and  who  fliall  by  himfelf  or  his  deputy  be  affifting  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  on  all  neceffary  occafions,  and  who  fliall  be  fworn  to  execute  the  office.  The 
mayor,  two  fenior  aldermen,  and  ftew'ard,  to  be  juilices  of  the  peace  within  the  borough  ; who  fliall  have 
power,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them  (of  whom  the  mayor  and  flew’ard  fliall  be  two)  to  hold  and  keep 
general  feffions  of  the  peace  for  punifliing  offences  committed  w ithin  the  borough,  and  to  do  and  per- 
form all  other  judicial  a£fs  relating  to  a feffions  of  the  peace.  Any  two  of  the  faid  juflices,  of  whom 
the  mayor  or  fleward  fliall  be  one,  may  commit  offenders  for  treafon,  murder,  felony,  or  robbery,  or  fuf- 
picion  thereof,  to  Monmouth  goal,  to  be  tried  at  the  affizes.  The  mayor  fliall  appoint  two  bailiffs,  &c. 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  exempt  from  ferving  on  juries  out  of  the  borough,  unlefs  they  have  lands  or 
tenements  w’ithout  the  fame  to  qualify  them.  No  foreigner,  unlefs  a freeman,  may  fell  or  expofe  to 
fale  within  the  borough  any  wares  or  merchandize,  otherwife  than  in  grofs,  or  other  than  cattle,  and 
all  neceffaries  for  the  viftualling  the  faid  borougli,  nor  fliall  hold  any  fl;op,  place  or  flation,  nor  ufe 
any  myflery,  occupation, or  art  manual  within  the  borough,  without  the  fpecial  licence  of  the  niavor 
and  aldermen  uner  the  common  feal.  Two  fairs  * to  be  held  in  every  year,  the  one  on  Afeenfion 

day. 


* There  Is' another  fair  held  by  prefeription  on  the  15th 
of  Auguft  yearly  ; and  a monthly  tollfree  market  for  horned 
cattle  and  pigs,  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  every  month, 
which  latter  was  eftablilhed  about  31  years  ago. 

The  burgefles  of  Newport  are  alfo  by  feveral  patents  granted 
in  former  reigns,  and  confirmed  in  the  17th  of  Elizabeth, 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  fundry  tolls  and  duties,  viz. 
murage  or  wall  toll,  bridge  toll,  laftage,  ftallage,  pickage,  tron- 
age,  or  wool-weighing  toll,  kayage  or  wharfage,  and  terrage 
or  tillage,  and  of  all  other  cuftoms  and'dutles  throughout  the 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  duchy  of 
A^uitain,  or  elfewbere  throughout  her  majefty’s  dominions  j 


(the  duties  upon  wool,  hides,  fleeces  or  Iheep  Ikins,  and 
wines,  only  excepted  ) 

There  is  a fpacious  traft  of  wharf  land  within  the  borough, 
called  the  mar/hes,  belonging  to  the  inhabiting  burgefles  and 
their  widows,  containing  about  50  ftatule  acres,  which  they 
have  enjoyed  by  prefeription  for  upwards  of  3 century  paft  j 
the  hay  whereof  is  divided  between  them  according  to  cuftom 
on  Monday  next  before  Midfumrr.er  in  every  year;  and  they 
have  an  unlimited  right  of  grazing  the  lattermath  with  all 
manner  of  cattle,  &c.  from  the  i6th  of  Auguft  to  Chriftma* 
eve. 
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day,  and  the  other  on  the  feafl:  of  St.  Leonard,  or  6th  of  November,  in  fuch  convenient  place  within 
the  borough  as  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  flnill  fcem  belt ; with  a pye-povvder  court  there  to  be 
held  in  time  of  the  fairs,  with  all  liberties,  free  cuftoms,  tolls,  ftallages,  pickages,  fines,  armerciments, 
and  all  other  profits,  commodities,  advantages,  and  emoluments  to  fuch  lairs,  and  pye-povvder  court 
belonging,  ike. 

ConJirmatJon  ^ Privileges  0/  New  PORTy  hy  Queen  Elizabeth.- 

J^LIZABEPHy  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  queen,  defender  of  the  faith, 
&c.  to  all  before  whom  thefe  prefents  fliall  come  health  ; we  have  examined  letters  patent  of  his 
majefly  Henry  the  Vth  formerly  king  of  England,  our  progenitor,  bearing  witnefs  to  this  effeft : — Henry, 
by  the  grace  of  God  kmgof  England  and  France,  and  fovereign  of  Ireland,  to  all  before  whom  thefe 
prefents  fliall  come  health  ; we  have  examined  letters  patent  of  his  majefly  Henry  (IVth)  lately  kinw 
of  England,  our  father,  to  this  effefl ; — Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England  and  France,  and 
fovereign  of  Ireland,  to  all  before  whom  thefe  prefents  fludl  come  health  ; we  have  examined  letters 
patent  of  his  majefly  Richard  the  Ifd  after  the  conquell  bearing  witnefs  to  thisefiefl  -.—Richard,  bv  the 
grace  of  God  king  of  England  and  France,  and  fovereign  of  Ireland,  to  all  before  whom  tiiefe  ure'fents 
fhall  come  health;  w'e  have  examined  a chart  of  his  majefly  Edward,  late  king  of  England,  our  great- 
grandfather, to  this  effect : — Edward  by  the  gruce  of  God  ki  ,g  of  England,  fovereign  of  Ireland,  and 
duke  of  Aquitain,  to  x\\e.  archbijhcps,  bijhops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barors,  Jher iff s,  judges,  fuperintu  ding 
edieers,  and  to  all  bailiffs,  and  their  officers,  hf.alth  ; — Know  ye  that  we  of  our  fpecial  favour  granted, 
and  by  this  oor  chart  have  confirmed  to  our  beloved  and  faithful  Hufft  le  Defpenffr  the  younger,  that  he 
and  his  heirs,  and  their  burgefies,  and  others  the  inhabitants  of  Cadyf,  UJh,  Caerlion,  Newport,  Con- 
Irugge,  Neeth,  and  Kenefeg  in  Wales,  of  all  their  etfefls  and  goods,  wares,  as  well  merchan.lize  as 
others,  be  for  ever  releafed  from  toll,  wall-toll,  bridge-toll,  ware-car  riage-toll,  Jlall  or  /landing  tAl,  plccage, 
toll  for  breaking  np  the  ground  to  fix  fall  ftandings  or  booths,  tronage,  wool-waipjiing  toll,  kay  ge.  wharf  toll, 
tirrnge,  lord' s-land-tillage,  and  alfo  of  all  otlier  cuffoms  and  duties  throughout  our  whole  kingdom  and  our 
duchv  of  Aquitain,  and  oor  fovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  elftwhere  throughout  our  dominions,  the  duties 
upon  wool,  hides,  fleeces  or  JheepJkins,  and  wines  due  to  us  and  our  heirs  flue  fins  only  excepted. 

VV'’herefore  it  is  our  will,  and  we  flriftly  enaifl  for  us  and  our  heirs,  tliat  the  fame  Hugh  and  his  heirs 
and  their  burgefies,  and  others  the  inhabitants  of  the  aforefaid  towns  of  Kerdf,  V/k  Caerlion,  Newport, 
Conbrugge,  Neeth,  and  Ken  f eg  in  Wales,  of  all  their  effetls  and  go,.ds,  as  well  merchandize  as  others,  be 
for  ever  releafed  from  toll,  wall-toll,  bridge-toll,  ware-carriage-toll,  flail  or  flnnding  toll,  toll for  breaking  up 
the  ground  to  fix  ft  alls,  ftandings  or  booths,  wool-waighing-toll,  wharf  toll,  lords  land  tillage,  and  alfo  of  all  otlier 
cufloms  and  throughout  our  whole  kingdom,  and  cur  duchy  of  Aquitain,  and  our  fovereignty  of 
Ireland,  and  elfewhere  throughout  our  dominions,  duties  upon  -wool,  hides,  fleeces,  o\  Jheepfkins,  and  wines 
due  to  us  and  our  heirs-fucceffors  only  excepted  as  aforefaid  : Given  with  the  atteflation  of  the  venerable 
fathers,  W archbifliop  of  Cant,  primate  oi  all  England,  J.  bifliop  of  Nuwich,  J.  bifliop  of  Chefler,  Ado- 
rn aro  de  Valencia,  earl  of  Pembroke,  Edmund  earl  Arundel,  fohndeSegraveitvMsx,  If  illiam  Martyn, 
Richard  Dommory  flewards  of  our  houfehold,  under  our  hand  at  Weilminfler,  the  4th  day  of  March, 
and  the  feventeenth  .year  of  our  reign,  (that  is  Richard  lid.)  We  therefore  finding  a//  and  flngular 
within  the  faid  chart  ratified  and  granted  for  us  the  heirs  and  our  furedfors,  do  to  the  extent  of  our 
power  ratify  and  approve  the  fame;  and  to  the  aforefaid  burgdfes  and  others  the  inhabitants  of  the 
aforefaid  town  of  Nezvport,  and  their  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  we  grant  and  confirm,  as  the  aforefaid  chart 
fully  witnefieth  ; and  that  they  the  fame  burgefies,  and  others  the  inhabitants  of  the  aforefaid  town  of 
Newport,  ought  to  avail  themfelves  of,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  and  releafes  aforefaid,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  we  find  their  predeceflbrs  have  been  ever  accullomed  fully  to  ule  and  enioy  the  fame  privileges 
and  releafes,  from  the  time  of  making  the  aforefaid  chart.  In  teflimony  whereof,  we  have  caufed  thefe 
oiir  letters  patent  to  be  made  : Witnefs  ourfelf  at  the  ?bby  of  Margam,\.ht  loth  day  of  September,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  our  reign,  (that  is  Henry  IV.) 

W^e  therefore,  finding  the  aforefaid  grants  and  confirmations,  and  alfo  all  and  flngular  contained  in 
the  aforefaid  chart  and  letters  ratified,  and  we  receive  and  approve  them  granted  for  us  and  our  heirs  to 
the  extent  of  our  power,  and  w e grant  and  confirm  to  our  now  bfeloved  the  burgefies  and  others  the  in- 
habitants of  the  aforefaid  town  of  Newport,  their  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  as  the  aforefaid  chart  and  letters 
a fully 
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fully  witnefs,  and  as  they  the  fame  burgefles  and  others  the  inhabitants  of  the  aforefaid  town  of 
KrMpoit,  have  accuftomed  always  hitherto  fully  to  ufe  and  enjoy  thofe  privileges  and  releafes  from  the 
time  of  making  the  aforefaid  chart : In  teflimony  whereof,  we  have  made  thefe  letters  patent,  witnefs 
ourfelf  at  Weftminfler,  the  35th  day  of  November,  in  the  fecondyear  of  our  reign,  (that  is  Henry  V.) 
We  therefore,  with  the  advice  and  aifent  of  the  lords  fpiritualand  temporal,  affembled  at  our  parliament 
holden  at  Weft.ninfter,  in  the  firjl  year  of  our  reign,  do  approve,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  aforefaid  let- 
ters, touching  thofe  privileges  and  releafes,  together  with  others  the  irrevoked  contents  of  thofe  letters  ; 
and  as  the  aforefaid  letters  witnefs,  that  they  the  burgeffes  and  others  the  inhabitants,  ought  to  ufe  and 
enjoy  the  aforefaid  privileges  and  releafes,  as  their  predecelfors  the  burgeffes  and  others  the  inhabitants 
of  the  faid  town  of  Nciaport  have  hitherto  always  accuftomed  to  fully  ufe  and  enjoy  the  aforefaid  pri- 
vileges and  releafes  from  the  time  of  making  the  aforefaid  letters  and  ratifications  : In  teflimony 
whereof,  we  have  made  thefe  our  letters  patent,  witnefs  ourfelf  at  Weftminfler,  the  2d  day  of  Febru- 
ary in  the  fecond  year  of  our  reign,  by  breviat  from  the  privy  feal,  Hafeley,  (that  is  Elifabeth.) 

We  therefore  finding  the  aforefaid  chart  and  letters  ratified,  do  ratify  and  approve  to  the  extent  of 
our  power  the  fame  grants  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  fucceftbrs,  and  we  do  grant  and  confirm  to  our  be- 
loved burgefles  and  others,  the  inhabitants  of  the  aforefaid  town  of  Newport,  their  heirs  and  fucceftbrs, 
as  the  aforefaid  chart  fully  witnefteth  in  itfelf : In  teflimony  whereof,  we  have  made  thefe  letters  pa- 
tent, witnefs  ourfelf  at  Weftminfler,  the  4th  day  of  November,  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  our 


reign.  Powle. 

The  fine  exacted,  i.  6r.  8^^. 

r Matthew  Carew 

1 

J.  Bromley,  Chancellor. 

Executed  by  us  < and 

[•  Clerks. 

(,  Henry  Barkley. 

J 

Amount  of  Tonnage  on  the  Monmouthshire  Canal,  for  One  Year, 

Commencing  September  9,  1798. 


Coal. 

P/g  Iron. 

Bar  Iron. 

H.  Blooms. 

Timber. 

Lime. 

Sundries. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

September  Quarter 

5H77  0 

^>497 

10 

23  0 

J35  10 

82 

I 

114  15 

3S4  0 

December 

7,399  0 

2,843 

10 

- - 

145  0 

1 14 

0 

33  JO 

812  5 1 

March  'P,  . . 

7,013  0 

2,821 

IS 

4 0 

132  0 

S° 

0 

- - 

354  5 

June  - . _ . 

8,502  0 

2,996 

10 

5 10 

161  0 

42 

5 

3 0 

227  10 

28,091  0 

11,159 

s 

31  10 

573  JO 

288 

6 

J53  5 

j,748  0 

CONTINUED. 


Ale  & Porter. 

Stones. 

Callings. 

Bark. 

Iron 

Ore. 

Slate. 

Manure. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

September  Quarter 

II 

10 

4.777 

0- 

45  10 

26 

10 

237 

10 

24 

JS 

0 

M 

December  - - 

9 

0 

1,928 

15 

38  0 

0 

5 

196 

6 

43 

5 

55  0 

March  - - - 

- 

- 

J.J30 

10 

45  JO 

- 

- 

643 

0 

- 

- 

0 

00 

June  - - - 

- 

- 

4.517 

0 

7 0 

36 

0 

879 

0 

13 

10 

1 

1 ^ 
1 0 

20 

lO 

'2.353 

5 

136  0 

62 

JS 

f.955 

16 

8z 

10 

0 

H 
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Cofijihution  of  the  Court  of  Sewers,  in  the  Level  of  Wentloog-,  referred  to  Chapter  9. 
Communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans. 

TH  E juflices  or  commilTioners  commonly  fo  called,  are  nominated  by  the  lord  lientenant  of 
the  county,  and  appointed  and  confirmed  by  the  king,  under  the  great  feal,  and  by  the  duchy 
of  Lancafler,  under  the  leal  of  that  duchy ; fo  that  in  this  inftance,  relative  to  the  levels  in  Mon- 
mouthfliire,  there  are  duplicate  commiflions.  The  term  of  the  commiffion  is  limited  to  ten  years,  and 
fometimes  to  one  more,  being  a year  of  grace.  In  cafe  of  emergency  or  public  difturbance,  it  is  con- 
ceived that  the  lord  lieutenant  may  apply  for  a new  commiffion  if  requifite. 

7'he  authority  of  this  court  is  controuled  only  by  the  power  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  in  cafe 
of  an  appeal. 

The  court  of  fevvers  at  their  meeting,  after  the  ilfuing  and  receipt  of  the  commiffion,  Avear  their- 
felves  into  office,  in  purfuance  of  a mandate  to  one  of  them,  commiffioned  to  fwear  himfelf,  by  the 
afliflance  of  the  clerk  of  the  fewers,  whofe  office  is  deemed  very  refpedfable.  They  firft  appoint  their 
own  clerk,  who  holds  his  office  generally  for  life,  or  quam  diu  bene  fe  geflerit,  and  is  recorder  of  the 
court.  They  appoint  alfo  two  public  expenditors ; one  for  the  level  of  Wentloog,  the  other  for  the  two 
divtjicns  of  Caldecot. 

The  office  of  the  expenditors  is  to  fee  that  the  walls  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  that  the  Rheens, 
or  channels  which  convey  the  rain  waters  from  the  hills  and  levels,  be  clear  of  all  obftriidtions  ; 
and  they  are  in  this  independent  of  the  furveyo^s  and  jurors.  To  them  are  ilfued  all  orders  from  the 
court,  relative  to  the  taxes  raifed  upon  the  levels,  towards  maintaining  the  walls. 

The  expence  is  defrayed  in  part  bv  lands,  which  have  been  furrendered  to  the  court  by  the  original 
poffieflbrs,  becaufe  their  quota,  towards  keeping  in  repair  the  portion  of  fea  wall  originally  appointed, 
exceeded  the  value  of  that  property.  The  court  is  obliged  to  accept  of  fuch  furrenders,  unlcfs  there  be 
an  unity  of  pojfejjion  ; that  is,  when  the  proprietors  fo  diftreffied  have  lands  elfewhere,  which  are  not 
liable  to  a level  tax.  In  that  cafe  the  court  will  not  accept  the  furrender  of  land  fo  conditioned,  but 
can  and  does  compel  the  proprietor,  who  has  unity  of  poffeffion,  to  niaititain  his  lliare  ol  fea  wall. 

The  two  expenditors  having  received  in  court  the  order  relative  to  the  fum  affielfed  upon  every  acre, 
fend  their  mandate  to  the  colledtors  of  the  land  tax,  who  deliver  the  monies  contributed  by  yirtpe  of 
fuch  mandate  to  the  expenditors. 

The  affieffiment  varies  from  two  pence  to  fix  pence  per  acre;  and  the  produce,  after  paying  the 
expences  of  the  feffion,  or  meeting  of  the  court,  and  the  fabrics  pf  the  expenditors  and  clerk  of  the 
fewers,  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fea  wails.  The  accounts  of  the  expenditors  are  annually 
audited  by  the  court. 

The  next  officers  in  order  are  the  furveyors  of  the  levels;  of  whom  there  is  one  in  each  pari  fit  ; 
their  bufinefs  is  to  prefent  to  the  court  defefts  and  omiffions,  which  were  overlooked  or  not  noticed 
by  the  jurors,  to  repair  thofe  defedfs  and  pmiffions,  and  bring  in  their  accounts  to  the  court.  The 
jurors  gxe  about  fifteen  or  more  in  Wentloog,  three  or  four  in  every  parifii,  and  the  fame  nuniber,  or 
thereabout,  in  each  of  the  two  divifions  of  Caldecot.  Their  office  is  to  examine,  a fortnight  before  the 
fpring  feffion,  all  the  fea  walls  and  rheens,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  defedls  and  obftrudtions,  and  to 
prefent  the  fame  by  their  foreman  to  the  court,  in  writing,  which  is  read  over  by  the  clerk  or  his 
deputy  in  their  prefence,  and  minutely  canvafled  by  the  commiffioners.  If  there  be  any  error  in  their 
prefeniment,  they  have  a right  to  retire  and  amend  it,  again  to  enter  the  court,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
clerk,  when  the  prefentment  is  read,  and  the  jurors  for  each  divifion  and  level  difmified  in  their  turn. 
In  the  autumn  court,  the  accounts  of  the  expenditors  and  furvevors  are  audited,  and  alfo  the 
accounts  of  particular  or  private  expenditors,  appointed  by  the  court  to  fupply  the  defedls  of  indivi- 
duals who  negledt  the  work,  and  arc  obliged  to  puy  thofe  inferior  expenditors  a poundage  of  ten  per 
cent,  for  the  money  by  them  advanced. 
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In  cafe  of  any  fudden  accident  between  the  fpring  and  autumn  feffion,  a fingle  commlffioner, 
or  more,  as  the  emergency  requires,  may  apprife  the  clerk  of  fewers  to  cite  the  commiflioners  to 
examine  the  defefts  upon  the  fpot,  which  is  termed  to  have  a vievo.  The  commiflioners  immediately 
ifliie  their  orders  for  repair,  as  foon  as  pofTible  ; and  even  during  the  feffion,  fliould  it  appear  that  any 
difficultv  arofe  with  regard  to  the  adjufting  of  old  defeds,  or  the  making  of  new  rheens,  or  altering 
any  thing  which  concerns  the  levels  at  large,  or  individuals  in  particular,  any  individual  may,  with  the 
acquiefcence  of  the  court,  demand  a view,  and  the  cafe  in  queftion  is  finally  determined  by  the  con>- 
miffioncrs  attending. 


N°  6. — Addition  to  Chapter  10,  on  Caerleon-,  referred  to  inp.  80. 

Etymology  of  Caerleon,  in  a Note  from  Mr.  Owen. 

An  Article  refpeding  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Caerlleon,  will,  I prefume,  neceffiarily  occur  In 
your  Accouht  cf  Monmoiitkjlilre , which  it  is  not  likely  that  you  will  refer  to  my  confideration,  be- 
caufe  you  may  have  judged  it  fully  eflabliflied  already,  from  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  writers  who 
have  touched  upon  the  fubjed.  But,  fir,  I beg  leave  to  fubmit  to  your  opinion,  whether  this  point 
would  have  been  thus  fettled,  if  thofe  who  drew  fuch  a conclufion,  had  been  pofTefied  of  all  the  evi- 
dence, which  fhould  refult  from  the  fads  hereafter  noticed  ? 

It  is  ftated,  that  this  Caerlleon  upon  the  Ufie,  as  alfo  the  Caerlleon  upon  the  Dee  (or  Chefler)  are  fo  called, 
from  their  being  the  JIations  of  Roman  Legions;  thus  implying  that  Lleon  is  the  Welfh  modifica- 
tion, or  corruption  of  the  term  Legion.  If  this  derivation  were  well  confidered,  it  would  appear 
rather  improbable,  even  if  there  were  no  other  grounds ; for  the  places  fo  called,  had  names,  and 
I would  prefume,  thofe  identical  names  here  mentioned ; and  were  alfo  places  of  flrength,  pointed 
out  by  the  eligibility  of  fituation,  before  the  Roman  legions  ever  made  their  appearance  : and  befides, 
why  do  w'e  not  find  other  places  in  the  illand  receiving  their  appellations  from  a fimilar  caufe  ? 

The  fads  w>hich  I am  about  to  Rate  in  evidence  are  thefe;  In  the  firfl:  place,  the  Welfli  term  ufed 
for  a Legion  is  Lleng,  a very  common  word  in  all  the  writings  of  the  different  ages  ; therefore,  if  the 
foregoing  derivation  were  true,  the  name  of  the  town  would  have  been  Caer  Llcng ; and  which  a 
critic,  nay  every  body  who  knows  the  Welfh  language,  can  point  out  to  be  very  different  in  ftrudure 
from  Caer  LVeon,  a word  of  three  fyllables.  The  next  fad  is,  that  the  proper  name  of  the  town  is  Caer 
Lli'on,  and  not  Caer  Lleon  ; and  it  is  always  found  fo  in  our  moft  ancient  manufcripts.  The  meaning 
of  Caer  is  already  well  known  to  be,  any  inclofure  of  defence,  or  fortification,  and  in  a fecondary 
fenfe,  a city. 

I ffiall  proceed  to  Rate,  as  a third  fad,  the  import  of  Llzon  to  be,  ftreams,  torrents,  or  floodings,  a 
term  often  ufed,  in  an  aggregate  fenfe,  for  any  great  body  of  water  ; and  it  is  derived  from  Lit,  which 
is  the  Angular  form  of  the  word,  implying  a ftream  or  flood,  in  its  popular  acceptation.  The  laft  fad 
to  be  adduced  is,  the  great  propriety  of  the  name  for  the  fituation  of  the  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ulk  ; and  probably  the  fituation  is,  or  was  formerly  on  the  extremity  of  the  range  of  the  tides, 
thus  rendering  the  plural  form  of  the  appellation  ftill  more  defcriptive,  than  if  it  were  only  (as  it  fre- 
quently has  been  ufed)  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Ulk  to  the  town.  As  to  the  laft-men- 
tioned  circumftance  you  are  fully  enabled  to  judge  for  yourfelf,  which  rend'ers  it  needlefs  for  any  re- 
marks of  mine;  and  as  I have  laid  down  the  leading  points,  which  make  me  diffent  from  the  com- 
monly received  etymology  of  Caerlleon,  I commit  them  in  this  brief  way  to  your  judgment,  to  draw 
fuch  an  inference  as  may  feem  confiftent  with  reafon. 
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N®  7. — Dijertation  on  the  Infcription  engraven  on  a Brafs  Plate  in  the  Church  of  UJk, 
(referred  to  in  p.  133.^  containing  Explanations  by  Dr.  IVootton,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Evans,  Vicar  of  St.  Woolos,  and  a Letter  on  the  fame  SubjeEl  from  Mr.  Owen. 


Dr.  WOOTTON  was  the  firfl:  perfon  who  gave  an  explanation  of  this  infcription,  which  he  con- 
(idercd  as  a mixture  of  Welih  and  Latin,  and  an  epitaph  on  a profefTor  of  aftronomy,  and 
chief  of  a college  of  two  Inindred  philofophers,  eftabliflied  at  Caerleon  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons.  He  thus  read,  exjdained,  and  tranflated  it : 

Nole  clodde  yr  Ethrnd  Caerlleon  Advocad 
Lawnhaed  Lundain  a Barnwr  Bedd 
Breint  aput  Ty’n  ev  Aro,  Ty  Plauale 
Selif  Synwoeper  * Suma  beadem  Ufk  Avail  f 

Kv  Iche  Dec  & Kymmyde  Dodor  Kymmen,  Lena  loer  i lawn  O leue. 

“ Noli  efFodere  ProfelTorem  (Scientiarum)  Caerlegionenfem,  Advocatum  digniflimum  Londinenfem, 
“ & Judicem  Sacri  Privilegii  (vel  Cancellarium)  apud  Fanum  Aaronis,  & Fanum  Julii  (potius  for- 
‘‘  fan  Avaloniae)  Solomonem  Aftrologum,  Summum  vel  Praepofitum  Civitatis  Uik,  tenentis  circiter 
“ decern  Commotes,  Lunam  lucidam  in  plenilunio  lucentem.” 

This  reading  and  explanation  were  adopted  in  the  Drych  y Priv  Oefodd,  ox  "Mirror  oi  the  Primitive 
Ages,  by  the  Rev.  Theophiliis  Evans,  reftor  of  Langammarch,  in  the  county  of  Brecon,  who  was 
inferior  to  no  perfon  of  his  time  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Welfh  tongue.  The  Rev.  William  Harris, 
prebendary  of  LandafF,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  Julia  Strata,  inferted  in  the  fccond  volume  of  the 
Archseologia,  adopted  the  fame  explanation,  although  he  gave  a fac  fimile  of  the  incription,  which 
proved  the  fallacy  of  the  interpretation,  for  the  word  which  Wootton  and  Evans  had  read  Caerlleon 
appears  to  be  yarlleyn.  Mr.  Gough  likewife,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  Camden,  has  on  thefe  re- 
fpe6lable  authorities  inferted  the  fame  reading,  accompanied  with  the  fame  fac  fimile. 

Having  difeovered,  on  comparing  this  fac  fimile  with  the  infcription,  that  the  form  of  the  letters  was 
not  exactly  reprefented,  I procured  another,  by  means  of  a flip  of  paper  laid  on  the  plate,  and  rubbed 
with  black  lead,  an  engraving  of  which  is  here  annexed.  Mr.  Evans  at  my  requeft  ex- 
amined the  infcription,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  wholly  Welfli,  and  favoured  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing explanation ; 


“ The  Infcription  on  the  Brafs  Plate  in  the  Church  of  Ulk,  as  it  is  engraved,  and  to  be  read  letter 

for  letter. 


Nole  clode  yr  ethrode  yar  Ileyn 
Advocade  llawnhade  llundeyn 
A barnon  rhede  breynta  pentrae 
tv  nevaro  ty  havalie 


SelifF  funnoeir  finn 
a fe  adamufke  eval  ku/ke 
Deke  kummode  do6tor  kymmen 
lie  va  loe  i Hawn  oleue. 


“ Here  follows  the  explanation  in  Welfli , as  It  w ould  have  been  written  after  the  time  of  the  dubious 
date  of  the  infcription,  before  our  orthography  received  a new  turn  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elifabcth 
l)V  the  tranflators  of  our  Bible  into  Welfli 


1 Yno  le  cloddai  yr  ethrodjar  Heyn, 

2 Advocad  llawnhad  llundeyn. 

3 A baruon  ar  hyd  oreintiau  prentrau 

4 Ty’  Nevaro  ty  Havalie; 


Selif  fynwyr  fenn 

Y fydd  oddi  am  Ulke,  y vel  cvfcai 
Deg  cymmod,  dodor  cymnien. 

He  bo  Hoe  ei  Hawn  o leuen. 

This 


• « Synwoepr,  or  Synwybr,  a word  compounded  of  Syniau  f “ Caval  i.  e.  Services  due  from  tenants  to  tbeir  lords, 

and  Wybyr,  i.  e.  CibIos  contemplarl.  The  South  Britons  the  old  Britith  called  Kylche,  which  name  they  retain  at 

and  Cornilh  pronounced  it  Eobr  or  Wybr.  See  Llwyd.”  S t.  David’s  to  this  day,” 
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“ This  tranflation  is  extremely  clofe,  and  almoft  the  original  idiom,  from  which  in  this  iiiRance 


there  fliould  be 

1 In  that  place  was  buried  the  teacher,  Lord, 
learned. 

a Advocate  of  full  competency  of  London, 

3 and  Baron  of  the  libert  es  of  the  villages 

4 of  Ty’  Nevaro  ty  Havalie ; 


no  deviation. 

5 a Solomon  of  difereet  counfel 

6 around  Ulk,  fo  far  as  deep 

7 ten  commots,  an  eloquent  doflor 

8 where  the  moon  has  her  full  luiires.” 


(Letter from  Mr,  OweHy  containing  another  Explanation.) 

**  Sir, 

“ T BEG  leave  to  return  the  fac-fmile  of  the  infeription  in  the  church  of  Ulk,  which  you  were 
pleafed  to  fend  to  me,  with  my  attempt  to  explain  it. 

“ It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  in  the  firft  place,  that  copies  of  the  infeription,  lefs  faithful  than  this, 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  accompanied  with  fuch  gueffes,  w’ith  refped  to  the  meaning,  as 
the  writers  were  enabled  to  procure. 

“ You  will  perceive,  fir,  in  the  fequel,  that  my  explanation  of  the  Ulk  infeription  differs  greatly  from 
that  given  by  Dr.  Wootton,  and  I regret  that  it  is  equally  at  variance  with  that  furniflied  by  the  Rev., 
Mr.  Evans  of  Caerau ; fuch  a diverfity  alone  is  fufficient  to  fliew  the  difficultv  of  afeertaining  the 
true  meaning  of  this  piece  of  antiquity.  There  is  however  one  point,  admitting  of  no  difpute,  w'hich 
is,  that  this  mutilated  copy  affords  fufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  original  infeription  w'as  in  the 
IFelfi  tongue,  as  appears  from  feveral  words  correftly  written,  agreeably  to  a particular  orthography 
in  ufe  about  the  period  when  it  feems  to  have  been  executed.  There  is  equal  certainty,  I think,  that 
it  contains  eight  lines  of  poetry,  each  couplet  beginning  with  the  large  initial  letters. 

“ You  did  me  the  favour  of  fhewing  a communication  from  a co/refpondent,  * who  reports,  that  tiie 
original  infeription  was  on  a ftone,  which  was  fent  to  London ; and  the  prefent  one  on  brafs  is  a copy,, 
executed  there,  and  fent  by  the  defire  of  parties  concerned,  to  be  put  up  in  the  church  inflead  of 
the  other.  IMr.  Harris  likewife  affirms,  that  this  was  a copy  of  a more  ancient  infeription.  Independently 
of  thofe accounts,  and  indeed  before  I had  heard  of  them,  I perceived,  as  I thought,  indilputable  marks 
that  the  prefent  infeription  was  executed  by  a flranger  to  the  language,  which  it  is  not  likely  wmuld  have 
been  the  cafe  in  the  firfl  inftance;  and,  if  it  had  been  entrufted  then  to  fuch  a perfon,  when  what  w'as 
meant  to  be  recorded  was  known  to  thofe  concerned,  a performance  fo  incorredt  would  not  have  been 
fuffered  to  be  put  up  ; but  the  miftakes  in  copying  an  old  infeription  defaced  by  time,  no  one  could 
well  point  out.  I might  add  further,  had  any  man  acquainted  with  the  language  been  the  engraver, 
he  would  have  executed  it  according  to  fome  ftile  of  orthography,  which  would  be  legible  to  me,  as 
well  as  the  feveral  thoufand  pieces  written  about  the  period  when  it  was  done,  and  which  I have  been 
obliged  to  perufe,  in  collefting  materials  for  the  Welfh  didionary,  now  nearly  completed,  after  fifteen 
years  of  elefe  application. 

“ I fliall  here  exhibit  the  infeription  as  it  Hands  on  the  plate,  pointing  out  fuch  words  as  are  correiffly 
written,  according  to  a known  fyftem  of  Welfli  orthography,  by  capital  letters,  and  by  italicsYuch- 
words  as  are  tolerably  explicit,  thus : 

Noleclode  vr  ethrode  yar  lleyn  aduocade  llawn  hade  llundeyn 

A barnourbedeBREYNTapiletynevaroty  hauabe 

Seliff(\xn  o eir  finna  feadam  ylkeeval kulke 

Deke  hummode  doHor  kymmen  llena  loe  i llawn  oleue. 


“ Herewefind  eight  words  written  correftly,  according  to  thediale£l  of  Guwr  in  the  fifteenth  centurv; 
it  is  therefore  fair  to  prefume,  that  the  whole  of  the  original  infeription  was  equally  exad.  The  di- 
vifions  between  fome  of  the  words  are  clear;  but  in  other  inftances  they  appear  confufed,  which  is  a 
confiderable  fource  of  difficulty,  when  accompanied  by  greater  ambiguities.  In  old  wrltinas,  the 
»,  «,  w,  /»,  /'«,  «/,  k/,  iv,  W,  ««,  a«,  ;'w,  ml,  and  the  like,  have  not  a marked  difference,  by  which 

they  can  be  defined  in  many  cafes,  otherwife  than  by  the  meaning  of  the  text but  when  fuch  other 

letters 


♦ The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  of  the  Pi.till, 
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Jftters  as  accompany  them  are  clearly  made  out,  there  feldom  arifes  any  difficulty  in  dlfcriminating 
wliat  they  fliould  be  alfo  in  reading  Welfli ; a ftranger  to  the  language,  however,  would  be  liable  to 
commit  many  errors  in  copying,  by  confounding  moft  of  the  fquare  letters,  and  this  feems  to  have 
been  the  cafe  with  refpecl  to  the  plate  under  confideration. 

“ From  the  appearance  of  the  infcription,  as  above  exemplified,  you  are  enabled,  fir,  to  judge,  what 
parts  of  it  are  to  be  reftified,  or  filled  up  by  the  imagination;  and  you  will  likewife  ceafe  to  wonder  at 
the  difference  between  former  attempts,  my  interpretation,  and  the  explanation  given  by  the  reverend 
Mr.  Evans  of  Caerau,  which  you  were  pleafed,  by  his  permiffioa,  to  fend  for  my  perufal.  To  this  gen- 
tleman’s general  erudition,  and  his  particular  acquaintance  with  Welfli  literature,  a large  circle  of  his 
countrymen  bears  honourable  teftimony ; and  I beg  leave  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  my  af- 
fent  tofiich  a fentiment,  and  to  applaud  the  patriotic  bias  of  his  tafle  and  refearches. 

“ I now  come  to  the  difficult  part  of  my  tafle,  the  reftoring  of  the  Ufk  infcription  to  its  true  reading. 
In  fo  doing,  I (hall  be  guided,  in  the  firft  place,  by  the  peculiar  orthography  of  the  Gwentian  dialed, 
whicli  from  the  proofs  already  mentioned,  fltould  be  particularly  attended  to. 

“ The  moft  popular  metre  in  ufe  about  the  time  of  the  writing,  is,  in  the  next  place,  a guide  to  be 
followed  with  confiderable  reliance ; but  at  the  fame  time  feleding  that,  to  which  the  words  will  bell 
apply  in  their  prefent  form,  and  wnth  the  flighteft  alterations.  The  one  fixed  upon  to  anfwer  fuch  in- 
tention is,  the  CYHYDEZ  WASTAD,  ov  xhz  even  metricity,  thus  defined  in  the  Bardic  Inftitutes  ; “the 
“ charaderiftics  of  the  even  metricity  are,  a verfe  of  eight  fyllables,  and  the  length  of  the  ftanza  to  be 
‘‘  from  four  to  fixteen  verfes,  pofTeffmg  the  general  principle  of  the  canons.  This  metre  is  extremely 
“ free,  and  affumes,  better  than  any  other,  the  rhythmical  harmony  of  the  lines,  and  the  verfes  flow 
“ with  regular  accent.  And  it  is  a moft  fuitable  metre  in  compofitions  of  love  and  elegy ; and  is  more 
“ univerfally  ufed  than  any  other,  except  the  fmooth  metricity  in  compound  metres.”  Having 
traced  out  the  plan,  which  appears  to  me  moft  rational,  I accordingly  give  the  following  as  a probable 
leading  of  the  infcription  ; 

“ Nota  clod  yr  ethrod  yar  Ileyn  * Selyf  fynn  o eir  hwn  a fu 

Advo  cud  f Hawn  hwde  llundeyn  A daiar  wyfk  ei  wal  kyfku 

Abarnwni  bed  breynt  ap  11yd  J Dewr  kymmode  doeth  a chymmen  jj 

Yn  evarn  a fu  henefyd  § Iden  a Hue  i Hawn  oleuen’ 

“ The  meaning  of  which  is : 

Mark  this  objedof  fame,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  blade  ; 
avere  he  not  covered  London  would  be  in  difficulty. 

Then  let  us  confecrate  the  grave  of  Braint  **  fon  of  Llydd-ff, 

•who  in  judgement  was  an  eldd  f-f  : 

Solomon,  profound  of  word,  was  he  ; 
and  the  fod  of  Ifca  his  bed  of  fleep  ! 

Ardently  he  would  reconcile  the  eloquent,  and  the  wife  f | ; 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  w’ould  be  fully  illumined.” 


^ Another  reading  : Neut  clad  yr  athro  dayar  Ileyn!  Ah, 
is  not  the  grave  of  the  great  teacher  the  fod  of  the  vale  ! 

•f  Or,  ^dvo  edd,  were  there  a battle  again. 

J Or,  hardeni  beird  breynt  ay  lies,  and  the  lore  of  the 
bards  of  privilege  and  their  joy. 

§ Or,  Tn  ci  -vartu  fy  en  hajles,  in  his  death  is  become 
their  misfortune. 

(I  Or,  Teg  y kymmad  doftor  kymmen,  fairly  the  eloquent 
dodtor  reconciled. 

A free  reading,  according  to  thefe  notes,  would  be— Ah,  be- 
hold the  grave  of  the  great  teacher  is  the  fod  of  the  vale  ! When 
a battle  took  place  London  felt  embanafled  ; and  the  fong 
of  the  bards  of  ancient  lore  and  their  joy,  all  vanilh  through 
his  death  ; He  who  was  like  Solomon,  profound  of  word,  on 
ifea’s  ba  nks  his  couch  of  lleep  ! Fairly  the  eloquent  dodlor 
reconciled  difputes ; Clergy  and  laity  were  fully  enlightened 
by  him. 


The  original  word  for  this  is  Llaln,  which  fignifies  any 
thing  ftretched  out  flatly;  a blade  ; alfo  a flat  flang  of  land  ; 
a vale. 

**  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  privilege  ; but  as  it  has 
been  ufed  for  a proper  name  of  men,  I have  taken  it  in  that 
fenfe,  otherwife  no  name  occurs  as  the  objedt  of  the  in- 
fcription. 

Ft  Thefe  parts  of  the  original  are  fo  obfeured,  that  It  may 
be  made  any  thing  elfe  of  the  fame  length. 

JJ  I have  preferved  an  ambiguous  form,  like  the  original, 
in  this  line;  for  if  it  were  written  and  pointed; — Ardently 
he  would  reconcile,  the  eloquent  and  the  wife  ; the  epithets 
eloquent  and  wife,  might  be  applied  to  him  who  is  deferibed 
as  the  reconciler. 
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N“  S.—A  trii-e  Coppie  of  an  ant  lent  memorable  Treat  if e of  Record  tone  hinge  the  Progenie 
iA  Defcent  of  the  honorable  Name  iA  Family  of  the  Herberts,  by  Commijfion  from 
E.  4.  An'>  Dom.  1460  ; — referred  to  in  p.  141. 

WHEREAS  hyt  pleafyd  the  Mageftye  of  God  to  rayfe  & to  exaulte  "unto  y*  Kyngdome  of 
England  onr  dread  Sofferaigne  Lord  by  y®  Grace  of  God  Edward  y®  fowerth  of  that  name  after 
y®  Conqweft  by  rightfull  tytell  and  inherytance  to  y®  Crowne.  Soe  hyt  pleafyd  him  the  fayd  Kynge 
in  like  ways  to  rayfe  to  awthorytyes  caullinges  & dygnytyes  foch  chyefeft  men  as  weyre  partakers  of 
his  Trowbells  & warfys  againft  his  adiierfaryes.  And  amongyft  oders  that  he  exawltyd  he  creatyd 
William  Hebert  (who  was  before  Lord  of  Ragland)  Earl  of  Pembroke  & honowryd  hym  & made 
hym  Knyght  of  the  mofl  nobyll  order  of  y®  Gartyer,  after  w®**  creatyon  the  Kynge  his  Mageftye  com- 
mandyd  the  faid  Earl  & S'.  Richard  Herbert  hys  Broder  to  take  theyr  fyrnamys  after  theyr  fyrft  Pro- 
genytor  Herbert  Fitzroy  & to  foregoe  the  Bryttifli  order  & manner  whofe  vfage  ys  to  caulle  euery 
man  by  hys  fader  grandfader  & Greate  grandfader  hys  name.  And  for  thys  caufe  the  Herawldry  of 
England  difputyd  amongyft  theymfelfys  towchinge  the  pedegree  & ftocke  of  the  fayd  Earl  & Knyght 
& could  not  agree  uppon  the  Trowth  theyreof.  And  theyreof  yt  pleafyd  the  fayd  Kynge  hys  Ma- 
gefty  under  hys  Mageftye  hys  feale  & wrytyng  of  Comyffion  dyreded  vnto  mee  Jenan  y®  fonne  of 
Rytherch  y®  fonne  of  Jenan  Lloyd  of  the  Countye  of  Cardigan  Efq'  togedyr  with  the  Itre  of  y®  fayd 
Honowrabell  Earle  giuinge  me  Awthorytye  by  vyrtew  of  the  fayd  comyflion  to  cyte  & caulle  before 
me  into  the  Caftle  of  Pembroke  the  fowre  cheyffeft  men  of  fkyll  within  the  Prouynce  of  Sowth 
Wallys  whofe  names  are  theyfe  vizb  Howell  the  fonne  of  Dauid  the  fonne  of  Jenan  the  fonne  of 
Rys.  2 Howell  SwRDWALL.  3 Jenan  Deulwyn.  4 Jenan  Brecheva.  And  fo  by  vyn- 
formye  confent  by  y®  authorytye  of  the  fayd  Comyftyon  & by  y®  commandment  gyuen  vs  for  to  fend 
vnto  the  Kyng  his  Mageftye  the  trewe  pedegree  ftock  & lynadge  of  y®  faid  Earle  & Knight  wee  aflem- 
blyd  ourfelues  aulle  flue  togeyder  with  many  oder  learnyd  men  prflent  at  the  Caftell  of  Pembroke  this 
day  being  the  I2  daye  of  y®  moneth  of  Auguft  in  the  yeare  of  Lord  God  1460.  And  after  long  conful- 
tation  by  vnyuerfaulle  confent  & affent  & beyng  lead  by  the  awthoryte  & warrant  of  the  Bookys  of 
oldDodours,  anneyent  wrytyngs,  Records  ofCowrts,  Barons  Hyftoryes,  & Warrys  of  Prynces,  Bookys 
of  Remembrans  founde  in  the  anneyent  Abbeye  of  Strata  Florida  the  Booke  of  Pedegrees  of  Howell 
Moythey  of  Caftell  Odwyn  Efq.  the  Rowls  of  Morgan  Abbot  & many  foche  oder  Bookys  & war- 
rantes  of  awthorytye  And  by  the  Awthorytie  of  our  owne  arte  & fyence  Haue  wrytten  this  p fent 
Treatyfe  w®’'  wee  fend  togeyder  w'‘‘  y®  Pedegree  of  the  fayd  Honowrabell  Earle  & Knyght  vnto  y® 
Kynge  hys  Mageftye  in  fowre  feuerall  languadges  vitzb  in  latyne  Bryttifli  French  & Englifli,  Eache 
Coppye  agreeing  word  for  word.  And  foe  wee  moft  humbly  take  our  leauys  die  et  loco  predifto.J 


The  Pedegree  is  thus. 


The  faid  honowrabell  Earle  ys  namy’d  William  Herbert  a nobell  Knyght  y®  fonne  of  William  the 
fonne  of  Thomas  the  fonne  ol  Gwilym  the  fonne  of  Jenk\  n the  fonne  of  Adam  the  i'onneof  Reignold 
the  fonne  of  Peter  the  fonne  of  Herbert  the  fonne  of  Herbert  a Nobell  Lord  dyfcendyd  of  the  Royall 
Blood  of  y®  Crowne  of  England : for  he  was  naturall  fonne  to  King  Henry  the  fyrft  fonne  to  W'illiam 
y®  Conqueror  which  Herbert  had  his  habytation  in  Sb  Michaell  hys  Caftell  in  y®  forreft  of  Danvs 
And  Peter  fonne  of  the  fayd  Herbert  Fitz  Herbert  had  by  hys  Prlother  beyng  y®  Dawghter  of  Milo 
Fitz  Walter  giuen  vnto  hym  the  Lordfliip  of  Betfley  & he  niarryed  the  dawghter  of  Blethyn  Broad- 
fpeare  by  whofe  bodye  a fonne  namyd  Reignold  Ijord  of  Llanllowel  who  married  Margaret  the 
Dawghter  of  Si'.  John  Walflie  Kb  by  whom  he  had  yflewe  Addam  Lord  of  Llanlloivel  y'  marr  Xtian 
Dawghter  and  Heyre  to  Gwaryn  Ddu  (or  the  black)  Lord  of  Llandeylo  by  whofe  body  he  had 
I vfTewe 


APPEND!  X.— N«  9. 


y{Tewe  two  formes  vit*  S^  Thomas  Adam  K*.  and  Jcnkyn  Adam  EfqLord  of  Wrenddii  w‘>' Jenkyn 
marryed  Wenllan  daughter  to  S'.  Aron  ap  Bledry  K‘.  & by  her  had  a fonne  narnyd  Gwylym  Lord  of 
Wernddu  in  Gvventlaiid  w'h  Gwylm  marryed  Wenllian  daughter  to  Howell  Vaughan  fonne  to  Howell 
fonne  to  Jerwerth  defcended  of  the  Kyngs  of  Gwent  by  whom  he  had  ylTewe  fowre  fonnes  viz*.  John 
Dauid  Howell  and  Thomasw''*  Thomas  lonne  of  Gwilym  of  Perthhir  Efq  married  Maud  dau^hterand 
heyres  of  S'.  John  Morley  Knight  & by  her  had  ylTewe  fowre  fonnes  vit*  Howell  Philip  Jenan  & S' 
William  Thomas  K'.  & hue  Daughters  whereof  one  was  married  to  Gwylym  Dauid  of  Rhiwpperrey  Efq 
the  fecond  to  Phillip  Riccard  of  Tyleglas  the  third  to  Gwnter  of  S*.  Silin  by  Vlke  & the  oder  two  daugh- 
ters Dyed  younge  .And  the  fayd  S'.  Willyam  Thomas  Knight  married  Gwladys  daughter  to  S'.  Dauid 
Gam  K'.  fonne  to  Llewelyn  Sonne  to  Howell  Vatighan  Sonne  to  Howell  Sonne  to  Gwion  Says 
Sonne  to  Traherne  Sonne  to  Gwyon  Sonne  to  Bletheyn  Sonne  to  Maynyech  Lord  of  Breck- 
nock which  faid  S'.  William  Thomas  by  the  forefayd  Gwladys  had  yffewe  the  forefayd  nobell 
W^i  ham  tderbert  Lord  of  Raglan  now  Earle  of  Pembroke  & S'.  Richard  Herbert  of  Coldbrooke  his 

broder  & two  Doughters  Viz'. wife  to  S'.  Henry  Wogan  & Elizabeth  wife  to  S'.  Henry  Strad- 

ling  K"".  whom  God  blelTe  and  theyr  pofleritye. 


Collefted  & fett  downe  by  good  awthorytye  by  us 


Jenan  ap  Rytherch  ap  Jenan  Lloyd  Efq. 
Howell  ap  Dauid  ap  Jenan  ap  Rys  gent, 

Howell  Swrdwall  1 
Jenan  Deulwyn  > Bardes 
Jenan  Brechva  J 


N“  9. — Addition  to  Chapter  16,  p.  155. 

ON  the  authority  of  a fepulchral  infcripiion,  in  the  church  of  Lanfanfraed,  I have  confidered  Philip 
as  the  eldeft  fon  and  heir  of  Thomas  ap  Gwillim.  But  Edmonfon,  in  his  Baronagium,  p.  263, 
does  not  even  mention  Philip  and  calls  lir  William  ap  Thomas,  who  was  feated  at  Raglan  caflle,  the 
lirft  fon  ; and  in  the  pedigree,  inlerted  in  the  laft  number,  Howell,  from  whom  the  Powells  of  Perthir 
are  defcended,  is  named  firfi.  It  is  not  eafy  to  reconcile  thefe  difcordant  accounts;  and  it  mull  be 
confefled  that  there  is  a confiderable  difagreement  in  the  genealogies  of  the  Herberts,  preferved  in  the 
Heralds’  office,  and  thofe  in  the  poffieffion  of  different  branches  of  the  family.  AH  that  is  certainly 
known  is,  that  Thomas  ap  Gwillim  had  feveral  fons;  fir  William  obtained  Raglan  caftle ; Howell  was 
feated  at  Perthir;  and  Philip  at  Lanfanfraed.  Edmonfon  mentions  Evan  as  theanceftor  of  the  Gwyns 
and  Raglans  of  Glamorganfhire  ; and  David,  from  whom  the  Hughfes  of  Killough,  and  the  Gwithens 
of  Gwent  are  defcended. 

The  defcendants  of  Philip  ap  Thomas,  who  were  feated  at  Lanfanfraed,  alTumed,  in  1553,  the  name 
of  Jones. 

The  pedigrees  differ  no  lefs  in  refpefl  to  the  four  fons  of  Gwillim  ap  Jenkin,  the  father  of  this 
Thomas,  who  was  feated  at  Lanfanfraed.  According  to  Edmonfon,  his  four  fons  were,  i.  Thomas, 
2.  John  or  Jenkin,  from  whom  the  Progers  were  defcended,  3.  David,  4.  Howell.  But  in  the  pedi- 
gree, inferred  in  the  former  chapter,  as  well  as  in  the  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Jones,  in  the  poffieffion 
of  Mr.  Jones  of  Clytha,  and  publiflied  in  the  Hiftory  of  Monmouthfliire,  Jenkin  was  the  eldeft,  David 
the  fecond,  Howell  the  third,  and  Thomas  the  fourth.  We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  the  rival 
houfes  of  Werndee  and  Perthir  fliould  difpute  concerning  priority  of  defeent. 


■dk. 
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N*  lo. — Infer  iption  in  the  Chancel  of  Lanarth  Church  \ referred  to  in  p.  158. 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 
ELIZABETH 

Wife  of  WILLIAM  JONES,  Efquire, 
of  Clytha  House  in  this  Parish, 
who  requeuing  that  file  might  not  be  buried  in  any  Church, 
lies  interred  in  the  adjoining  Church  Yard. 

She  was  the  laft  furviving  Iflue  and  Heir  at  Law  of 
Sir  William  Morgan  of  Tredegar 
in  this  County,  K.  B. 

by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lady  Rachel  Cavendifli, 
eldeil  daughter  to  William  Second  Duke  of  Devonfliire  ; 

Eler  Goodnefs  and  her  Worth 
were  fo  eminently  confpicuous, 
that  the  moft  finiflied  monumental  eulogy, 
would  vainly  endeavour  to  difplay  them. 

Yet  as  (lie  always  modeftly  flirunk  from  obfervation, 
and  ftudioufly  flrove  to  conceal  her  various  Endowments  ; 

Juftice  to  her  Memory  requires, 
that  fome,  tho’  a very  imperfedl,  Iketch 
of  her  Character  be  here  attempted  : 

She  was  bled  with  every  hereditary  Virtue 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Cavendifli  : 
meek,  humble,  patient, 
generous,  friendly,  noble; 

Happily  adorn’d  with  a moft  extenfive  Genius, 
her  Knowledge  was  vaft  and  uncommon  : 

In  Poetry,  Mufic,  Botany,  and  all  the  polite  Arts, 

, She  excell’d ; 

as  her  Manuferipts  abundantly  teftify  : 

To  enumerate  her  Virtues  were  impofiible  ; 

She  was,  in  fliort. 

Purity  and  Innocence  itfelf; 
for  if  ever  thofe  Virtues  were  perfonified, 
they  were  in  her. 

An  utter  Stranger  to  every  fpecies  of  Detraflion, 

She  never  fpoke  of  her  neighbour,  but  with  praife  and  commendation. 

With  a Pleart  ever  bleeding  at  the  Diftrefles  of  others, 
the  great  bufinefs  and  delight  of  her  Life  was 
“ To  do  good,  and  to  diftribute.” 

Being  too  good  to  continue  any  longer  in  this  World. 

She  receiv’d  with  Refignation,  her  Summons  from  its  Miferies, 
to  tlie  Reward  of  a Glorious  Immortality, 
on  the  14th  day  of  January,  1787, 
in  the  58th  Year  of  her  Age. 


This 
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This  Marble  was  creeled, 
and  this  Infcription  written 
by  her  moft  affliftedand  moft  grateful 
Hufband, 

as  a feeble  Effort  to  do  fome  Juflice 
to  the  Memory  of  the  beft  of  Wives, 
and  faintly  to  exprefs  that  fenfe  of  her  Goodnefs 
fo  indelibly  engraven 
on  his  Heart. 


Dear  honored  Shade  ! If  Angels  e’er  beftovv 
A thought  on  what  is  a£Ied  here  below  ; 

With  pitying  eye  this  weak  attempt  furvey, 

The  laft  fad  tribute  which  thy  Friend  can  pay. 
Thou  belt  of  Women  ! once  my.greateft  pride. 
Dearer  to  me  than  all  the  World  befide  j 
If  various  Knowledge  ever  claim’d  regard, 

If  meek-eyed  Patience  ever  met  reward. 

If  e’er  the  milder  Virtues  were  approv’d. 

If  fpotlefs  Honor  ever  was  belov’d, 

If  Mortals  may  departed  Worth  revere, 

Still  let  thy  Hufband  flied  the  filent  tear; 

Still  let  him  hug  thy  Image  to  his  heart. 

From  which  it  never,  never  lliall  depart. 

Yet,  yet  awhile,  and  then  ’twill  be  my  lot, 

To  join  thy  duft  in  yon  fequefter’d  fpot. 

Mean  time,  as  flowers  fpontaneous  round  it  bloom. 
May  white-robed  Innocence  bedeck  thy  tomb  j 
May  folemn  requiems  float  upon  the  air. 

For  ever  fweet  to  liftening  forrow’s  ear ; 

While  I,  obfervant  of  thy  virtues,  flrive 
Like  thee  to  fuffer,  and  like  thee  to  live. 
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N*  II. — Omijfionin  Chapter  on  the  Population  of  Abergavenny. 


The  population  of  J^bergaveimy  exceeds  2,000  fouls.  The  average  number  of  births  for  the  laft 
ten  years  is  from  5c  to  60,  and  of  deaths  from  60  to  70  ; the  excefs  of  the  burials  over  the  births 
arifes  from  the  number  of  diflenters,  who  baptize  their  children  according  to  their  own  cuftom,  but 
have  them  interred  in  the  church. 

« 

N®  12. — Addition  to  Chapter  19. 


Churchyard,  in  his  account  of  the  tombs  in  the  church  of  Abergavenny,  defcribes  a fuperb 
monument  which  once  flood  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  though  then  dilapidated.  He  informs  us 
that  the  principal  effigies  was  removed  to  a window,  and  feveral  of  the  other  figures,  carved  in  flone, 
were  placed  in  a porch. 


“ Amid  the  church  lord  Haflings  lay, 

“ Lord  Aborgaynie  than  : 

“ And  fince  his  death  remov’d  away, 

‘‘  By  fine  device  of  man  : 

“ And  layd  within  a windowe  right*. 

Full  flat  on  flonie  wall : 

“ Where  now  he  doth  in  open  fight, 

“ Remaine  to  people  all. 

“ The  windowe  is  well  made  and  wrought, 
“ A coflly  wmrk  to  fee  : 

“ In  which  his  noble  armes  are  though 
“ Of  purpofe  there  to  bee. 

‘‘  A ragged  fleeve,  and  fixe  red  birds, 

“ Is  portray’d  in  the  glafle  : 

“ His  wife  hath  there,  her  left  arm  bare, 

“ It  feems  her  fleeve  it  w^as, 

‘‘  That  hangs  about  his  neck  full  fine, 

“ Right  ore  a purple  weede  : 

“ A robe  of  that  fame  colour  too, 

“ The  ladie  weares  indeed. 


“ Under  his  legges  a lyon  red, 

His  armes  are  rare  and  ritch  : 

“ A harrold  that  could  fliewe  them  well, 

“ Can  blafe  not  many  fitch. 

“ Sixe  lyons  white,  the  ground  fayre  blew, 

“ Three  flower-de-luces  gold ; 

“ The  ground  of  them  is  red  of  hew, 

“ And  goodly  to  behold. 

“ But  note  a greater  matter  now, 

“ Upon  his  tomb  in  flone, 

“ Were  fourteene  lords  that  knees  did  bow  f 
“ Unto  this  lord  alone. 

“ Of  this  rare  work  a porch  is  made, 

“ The  barrens  there  remaine 

‘‘  In  good  old  flone,  and  auncient  trade, 

“To  fliew  all  ages  plaine, 

“ What  honour  was  to  Haflings  due, 

“ What  honour  he  did  win  : 

“ What  armes  he  gave,  and  fo  to  blaze, 

“ What  lord  had  Haflings  bin.” 


It  is  the  general  opinion  at  Abergavenny,  derived  from  long  tradition,  that  this  fumptuous  monu- 
ment was  placed  in  a niche  under  the  mofl  eaflcrly  window  of  the  Herbert  chapel,  and  that  the  effigies 
of  lord  Haflings  was  removed  to  the  north  window  of  the  Lewis  chapel ; it  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  as  the  recumbent  figure  in  wood,  which  1 have  deferibed  in  p.  192,  and  which  flill  remains  in 
that  fituation.  But  it  appears  to  me  improbable,  that  a rude  figure  in  wood  fliould  be  placed  as  the 
])rincipal  effigies,  on  a fumptuous  monument  of  flone,  adorned  with  figures  in  relievo;  and  in  p.  193 
1 have  given  my  reafons  for  fuppofingit  toreprefent  John  de  Haflings.  The  monument  deferibed  by 
Churchyard,  was  probably  that  of  Lawrence  de  Haflings,  earl  of  Pembroke,-and  lord  of  Abergavenny  ; 
a puiffant  peer,  who,  according  to  Dugdale,  “ in  15  Edward  3,  was  at  that  great  feafl  and  juflinv  in 
“ London,  made  by  king  Edward,  for  love  of  the  countefs  of  Salilbury',  as  ’tis  faid.  And  in  16 
“ Edward  3,  attending  the  king  into  Britanny,  with  lx  meh  at  arms,  (himfelf  accounted)  two  ban- 
“ nerets,  twelve  knights,  forty-five  efquires,  and  an  hundred  archers  on  horfeback,  till  the  next  en- 
“ filing  year.”  Lawrence  was  buried  in  this  church  ; for  his  widow  Agnes,  daughter  of  Roger  Mor- 
timer, earl  of  March,  “ left  to  the  priory  of  Bergavenny,  where  her  huffiand  lay  interred,  a flute  of 
“ veftmentsof  green  cloth  of  gold.”  Baronage,  p.  576 — 7. 

Three  of  the  coats  of  arms  mentioned  by  Churchyard  were  quartered  by  Lawrence  de  Haflings ; 
I.  Or,  a manche  gules,  Haflings.  2.  Barry  argent  and  azure,  an  orle  of  martlets  gules.  Valence. 
3.  Azure,  6 lioncels  rampant,  or,  Leybourne,  for  his  mother  Julian,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Thomas 
de  Leybourne. 

Mr, 


• “ In  the  windowe  mw  lie  Ives.” 
opinion  he  was  called  Hartings,” 


f “ Some  fay  this  great  lord  was  called  Bruce  and  not  Haflings,  but  mofl  do  hold 
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A P P E N D 1 X.— N°  12. 


Mr.  Dlnwoody  having  at  my  requeft  examined  the  porch  of  the  church,  favoured  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing communication  : Twelve  {landing  figures  carved  in  (lone,  about  two  feet  in  height,  are  placed 
on  the  fide  walls  in  theinfule  of  the  nortii  porch;  each  bears  a fliield,  but  fo  much  whiievvartied  that 
110  traces  of  arms  are  vifible;  on  the  front  are  four  others  of  the  fame  fize,  and  apparently  of  the 
fame  date,  two  of  which  bear  (liields,  and  the  other  two  feem  to  be  females.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
that  the  fourteen  figures  with  fnields,  are  the  fourteen  barons  mentioned  by  Churchyard. 

N“  13  .- — 1'ranjlation  of  a Grant  in  the  Church  Chef  of  Lantilio^  or  Landeilo  I*erthotly\ 
Monmouthfiire  ; referred  to  inp.  205. 

JASPER,  brother  and  uncle  of  kings  duke  of  Bedford,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  lord  of  Abergavenny, 
greeting,  be  it  known  that  we  the  aforefaid  duke  have  given,  granted,  and  by  thefe  prefents  have 
confirmed,  to  all  and  fingular  the  parifiiioners  dwelling  and  inhabiting  within  the  borders  and  limits  ot 
the  pariflies  of  Lantillio  Pertholly,  chapel  and  Lanwenarth  cit.  Ulk,  in  our  lordfnip  of  Abergav'enny, 
(that  is  to  fay)  that’  the  aforefaid  parifiiioners,  dwellers,  and  inhabitants,  and  every  of  their  heirs  for 
the  time  of  their  being  there,  fiiall  have  liberty  of  our  foreft  of  Moyl,  of  paflure  and  water  for  all  their 
goods  and  ocn\  chattels  there  feeding  for  ever;  and  alfo  to  gather  dry  woods  fall  by  winds,  for  their 
own  proper  life,  ill  and  upon  our  whole  foreft,  without  the  dilturbance,  interruption  and  moleftation 
bf  forrefiers,  or  any  of  our  officers  whatfoever  for  the  time  being,  (except  all  manner  of  growing  woods, 
underwoods,  feedings  of  pigs,  wild  honey,  flray  cattle,  way  ffs,  efcheats,  and  all  other  I emoluments 
belonging  fro.m  old  time  to  our  foreft  aforefaid,  which  are  referved  to  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever.)  To 
HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD  the  aforefaid  liberty's  and  preniifes,  to  the  aforefaid  parifiiioners,  dwellers,  and 
inhabitants,  and  their  heirs  (except  as  before  excepted  by  us  and  our  heirs)  for  ever,  paying  therefore 
yearly  the  fum  of  twenty  fliillings  fterling  to  us  and  our  heirs  on  the  feaft  of  Annunciation  of  the 
blefied  Virgin  Mary,  and  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  in  two  equal  portions ; and  if  it 
happens  that  the  faid  fum  of  twenty  fliillings,  or  any  part  thereof,  fiiall  be  behind  and  unpaid  for  the 
fpace  of  one  month,  after  any  of  the  feafts  whereon  it  ought  to  be  paid,  it  may  be  lawful  for  us  or 
our  heirs,  or  any  of  our  ftewards,  to  diftrain  in  the  three  places  within  the  borders  and  limits  of  the 
aforefaid  pariflies  of  Lantillio,  Chapel,  and  Lanwenarth  Cit : whomfoever  we  think  proper;  and  we 
the  aforefaid  duke  and  our  heirs  have  truly  warranted  the  aforefaid  premifes  & liberty’s  to  the  aforefaid 
parifiiioners,  dwwllers,  & inhabitants  for  the  time  of  their  being  there  (except  as  before  excepted) 
againft  all  people  for  ever  ; In  witness  whereof,  we  have  granted  thefe  our  letters  patent.  Teft ; 
Walter  Herbert,  knight,  iteward  of  our  court  of  Abergavenny,  John  Thomas,  efquire,  of  the  fame 
court,  Morgan  ap  David  ap  Elice  and  others,  dated  at  Abergavenny,  fealed  with  the  feal  of  the 
chancellor  of  ourlordfiiip  there,  the  tenth  day  of  May,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
the  feventh. 

This  is  a true  tranflation  of  the  letter  patent,  granted  by  the  within  named  Jafper  lord  of  Aberga- 
\’enny,  to  the  within  mentioned  parifiiioners,  &c..  Examined  and  compared  with  the  original,  (which 
is  now  depofited  with  Mrs.  Frances  Morgan  of  Trawofcoed  in  the  parifh  of  Lanwenarth)  at  a parifh 
meeting  held  in  the  parifii  of  Lanwenarth,  the  31ft  day  of  December,  1748.  By  us 

’ Evan  Jones,  curate  there,  Henry  Lewis,  Walter  Edw’ards,  Thomas  Phillips, 

‘ William  Williams,  John  Jones,  John  Price,  James  Jones. 

William  Lewis,  Benjamin  Jones,  Jofliua  Price, 

Truly  copied  and  compared  the  19th  February,  1770, 

By  me  James  Jones. 

* Jafper  was  half  brother  to  king  Henry  the  6th,  and  J The  word  in  the  original  fignlfies  royalties,  which  I4 
vncle  to  king  Henry  the  7th.  here  rendered  emoluments. 

-J-  Thus  in  the  copy  of  the  trandatlon. 
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N®  14. — Additions  to  Chapter  30. 

Fac-ftmile  of  the  Seal  of  the  Abbey  of  Grace  Dien^  mentioned  in  p.  28^9. 


Account  of  Caeluch. 

About  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  Landeilo,  is  the  ancient  and  pifturefque  manfion  of 
Caeluch,  or  Kyllough,  now  a farm  houfe  ; it  was  formerly  the  feat  of  the  family  of  Hughs, 
defeended,  according  to  Edmonfoii  from  David,  fon  of  Thomas  ap  Gwillim,  and  brother  of  lir 
William  ap  Thomas.  To  this  family,  I find  in  the  archives  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafler,  numerous 
grants  of  lands  from  the  lords  of  White  Caflle.  It  afterwards  came  eithtr  by  inheritance  or  marriage 
to  the  family  of  Powell,  the  heirefs  of  which  efpoufed,  according  to  tradition  f,  Digby,  lord  Gerard 
of  Bromley  in  Kent,  who  retained  poffeffion  of  this  eftate  during  his  life  time.  On  his  death  it  was 
claimed  by  James,  third  duke  of  Hamilton,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Elifabeth,  daughter  of  lord 
Gerard,  by  a fecond  wife.  A law  fuit  enfued,  in  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  caft,  and  the 
eftate  adjudged  to  the  heirs  of  the  Powell  family.  It  was  afterwards  purchafed  by  Mr.  Medlicott, 
agent  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and  fold  by  his  fon  to  the  late  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  houfe  contains  feveral  remains  of  former  magnificence,  particularly  in  the  painted  glafs  win- 
dows, emblazoned  with  arms,  and  ornamented  with  figures;  among  which,  are  thofe  of  St.  George 
and  the  dragon,  not  ill  executed.  On  the  wall  of  the  parlour  is  a brafs  plate  carved  with  the  Medli- 
cott  arms ; quarterly  gules  and  azure,  per  fefs  indented;  tliree  lions  rampant  argent,  with  this  in- 
feription,  Thomas  Medlicott  Arm.  obiit,  21  Julii,  1737,  ALtatis  fuas,  78.  In  an  upper  apartment  is 
a curious  old  oak  chimney-piece- on  which  is  carved  the  crucifixion,  with  grotefque  ornaments,  and 
rude  figures  of  faints  and  angels;  in  the  center  is  a fliield  of  arms  J,  with  the  date  of  1625. 

N°  1 5. — Addition  to  Chapter  31,  on  Monmouth. 

Mr.  Owen  Tudor,  boolcfeller  of  Monmouth,  pofi'eftes  a fmall  colIe,ftion  of  piiftures,  among 
which  one  deferves  particular  notice;  it  is  a Holy  Family  by  Francefehino,  one  of  the  laft  of 
the  Bolognefe  fchool,  in  which  the  painter  has  happily  imitated  the  ftyle  of  Corregio,  in  the  figure  of 
[ofeph  and  the  Madonna  of  Ludovico  Caracci  in  the  St.John,  and  of  Dominichino  in  the  child. 
Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  was  much  pleafed  with  this  pifture.  This  painting  was  brought  to  England  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Elfton,  who  refided  at  Rome,  and  had  a chapel  in  Little  Wild  Street,  London. 

* Earonagium,  p.  263.  without  male  i(Tue,  the  title  of  baron  Gerard  of  Brotmty 

f According  to  one  account,  lord  Gerard  had  by  Mifs  became  extinft ; but  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  created 
Powell,  a foil, -*ho  refided  at  Caeluch,  but  died  without  ilTue  duke  of  Brandon. 

before  his  father ; according  to  another  accounr,  lord  Gerard  J Apparently  charged  with  a lion  rampant  in  chief,  three 
had  noififiie  by  Mifs  Powell,  but  retamed  pofreffion  of  her  greyhounds  currant  in  bafe,  and  a palm  tree  on  the  dexter  fide 
eftate  until  his  death.  On  fearchlng  the  Heralds’  office,  I in  pale.  A view  of  the  houfe,  from  a drawing  taken  by  Mr. 
could  notaifeover  that  Digby,  lord  Gerard,  had  any  fon  He  John  Tudor,  is  given  on  the  fame  plate  with  thjfc  or  Wein- 
efpoiifcd  fecondly,  Elifabeth,  daughter  of  Charlcslord  Gerard,  dee,  Perthir,  and  Treowcn. 

*»f  B I andon  in  Suffolk,  and  earl  of  Macclesfield,  dying  in  1711 
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A P P E N D I X.-N*  16. 


N*  16.— P A P E R S 


relative  to  the 

TRADE  OF  C H E P S T 0 JV, 

(referred  to  in  p.  360.^ 


(Communicated  by  the  late  Thomas  Irving,  Efq.  Infpeilor  General  of  the  Exports  and  Imports.) 


The  Number  of  VESSELS,  and  their  Tonnage,  with  the  Number  of  MEN  ufually  employed  (including  their 
repeated  Voyages)  which  entered  and  cleared  Coaftways  in  the  Port  of  CHEPSTOtV,  and  in  the  Member  Port 
of  NEWPORT^  from  1791  to  1797  inclufive. 


CHEPSTOW.  NEWPORT. 


r 

Years 

I N W A R 

u s. 

0 

U T W A 

R D S. 

Years. 

I 

N W A R 

D 5. 

Years. 

0 U T W A 

1 D S. 

Veir. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Veff. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Veff. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Veff. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1791 

1-JO 

15,898 

>.379 

1791 

457 

26,378 

2,465 

1791 

202 

10,580 

898 

1791 

247 

•2.349 

1,051 

1792 

412 

25,152 

2,28 1 

1792 

653 

38,102 

3,600 

>792 

188 

7.414 

732 

1792 

304 

•3.734 

>.•83 

>793 

306 

18,723 

2,253 

>793 

560 

3>.923 

3,016 

1793 

1 

189 

9,185 

827 

•793 

291 

•4.507 

1.189 

>794 

389 

23,528 

2,166 

>794 

5>8 

32,803 

3.217 

|>794 

190 

9.305 

841 

>794 

258 

12,776 

>.07? 

>793 

372 

23,080 

1,981 

>795 

389 

24,866 

2,178 

>795 

295 

12,190 

1,023 

•795 

243 

1 1,607 

990 

1796 

463 

27,813 

2,303 

1796 

431 

29,352 

^A97 

>797 

503 

29,205 

2,732 

>797 

468 

31,016 

2,610 

***  No  return  from  this  Port  later  than  1795. 

TRADE  OF  CHEPSTOW. 
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The  Number  of  Vessels,  with  their  Tonnage  and  Number  of  Men,  including  their  repeated  Voyages,  j;hat  have  entered 
Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  Port  of  CHEPSTOW,  from  1791  to  1797. 


INWARDS. 


BRITISH 

1791. 

1792. 

1793-  . 

1794. 

1795- 

1 796. 

1797. 

VESSELS. 

Veir. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Veir. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vetr. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Veir. 

Tons.  1 

Men. 

Vefl'. 

Tons. 

Men- 

Vefl'. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Veff. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Denmark  - - 

2 

310 

9 

1, 1 19 

63 

RuHia  - - - 

3 

709 

9 

2,267 

97 

5 

i,co8 

5° 

4 

00 

44 

I 

266 

1 I 

FrulTia  - - - 

Z 

30S 

- 

5 

1,171 

50 

Portug.'l  - - - 

2 

180 

- 

2 

180 

J2 

- 

- 

- 

I 

71 

6 

Spain  - - . 

1 

I9I 

15 

Ireland  - - - 

3 

247 

- 

6 

616 

36 

8 

73' 

50 

36 

3,825 

229 

20 

1,998 

1 14 

4.073 

241 

23 

2,706 

>5> 

States  of  America 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•“ 

2 

465 

20 

Total  of 

British  > 

12 

>.754 

- 

31 

5.353 

258 

>5 

2,2c8 

120 

42 

4,924 

294 

21 

2,264 

125 

38 

4.073 

241 

23 

2,706 

>5* 

Shipping  J 

FOREIGN 

VESSELS. 

Denmark 

3 

360 

320 

19 

I 

180 

1 1 

- 

2 

410 

24 

- 

- 

- 

2 

320 

23 

States  of  America 

2 

33« 

Spain  ... 

I 

130 

Total  of  "J 

Foreign  i- 

6 

S28 

- 

2 

320 

>9 

X 

180 

1 1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

410 

24 

- 

- 

- 

2 

320 

23 

Shipping  J 

OUTWARDS. 


BRITISH 

VESSELS. 

1791. 

1792. 

ON 

1794. 

I79S- 

1796. 

1797- 

Veir. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Veir. 

T ons. 

Men. 

Veflf.  Tons 

Men. 

Veir 

Tons 

Men. 

Veff. 

Tons 

Men 

Veir 

Tons 

Men 

Veir 

Tons 

1 Men. 

Kuflla  ... 
Pruflia  ... 
Portugal  - . 

Ireland  ... 
Brit.  Cent.  Colonics 
Ille  of  Man 

Tot AL  of  T 
British  S 
Shipping  J 

117 

1 

8,498 

31 

. 

IZO 

9.961 

559 

I 

I 

88 

1 

^35 

303 

7,360 

269 

>3 
1 2 

476 

>3 

1 

120 

8,119 

9 

578 

89 

7.224 

439 

I iS 

9.79  > 

599 

9> 

7.434 

439 

II8 

8.529 

- 

1 20 

9,961 

559 

9> 

8,167 

514 

116 

8,239 

587 

89 

7.224 

439 

1 18 

9.791 

599 

91 

7.43 

439 

FOREIGN 

VESSELS. 

Portugal  . . 

States  of  -America 
Holland  . . - 

Total  of 
Foreign  > 
Shipping  J 

I 

1 

199 

120 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

18c 

11 

1 

120 

9 

2 

410 

24 

- 

- 

- 

3 

320 

23 

2 

, 

319 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

180 

X I 

1 

120 

9 

2 

410 

24 

- 

- 

- 

3 

320 

23 
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A P P E N D I X.— No.  15, 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Species  and  Quantity  of  FOREIGN  MERCHANDIZE 
IMPORTED  into  the  Port  of  CHEPSTOW,  from  1791  to  1797  inclufive. 


SPECIES 

0 F 

GOODS. 

1791. 

1792. 

1793- 

U9+- 

*795- 

1796. 

1797- 

Qoanti  ty. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity.  1 

Quantity. 

Qiiantity. 

Aflies  Pearl  and 

Pot  - - Ciut.  qr,  lb. 

30 . 2.21 

Bell  Metal  - - Civl.<jr.  1/ . 

— 

— 

15.0 . 5 

j 

Books  - - - Ciut.  (fr  lb. 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

0.2.4 

Bottles  Glafs  - Dox.  N'^. 

— 



0 . 3 

1 

Cables  . - - Ctvt,  qr.  Ih. 

183.0  . 0 

Capers  . . - - - lbs. 

— 

— 

6 

Cattle,  Cows  and  Oxen  - iVo. 



— 

— 

12 

— Swine  - - - No. 



— 

— 



— 

100 

12 

Corn,  Barley  - - Slri.  bujh. 

— 

— 

II  . 4 

914  I 

- Oats  - - biijb. 

262.0 

2.745  • 3 

349  • 0 

Cordage  • - Cwt,  qr,  lb. 

— 

3.0,0 

29  . 1.20 

3.3.16 

Cork  . - - Ciut.qr.lb. 

821 .2.12 

51  - I . 20 



948 .0.20 

Feathers  for  Beds  Czvt.qr.lb. 

— 

— 

2.3.10 

— 

0 • I . 37 

Fruit,  Lemons  & Oranges  No. 

1,000 

Grocery,  Plumbs  - - lbs. 

96 1 

55 

Hemp,  Rough  - Ciut.  qr-  lb. 

1,812 .1.17 

1,205 .2.8 

Horns,  Ox  or  Cow  - No, 

1,238 

Iron,  Bar  - Terr.  C.  qr.  lb. 

99. 18.3.24 

2«;o  • • 2 . 19 

97  . 6 2.15 

:6o  . 14.  3.  12 

50 . 5 . 2 . 16 

— 

9.12.0*  T9 

- Call  - ^ions.  C.  qr.  lb. 

— 

— 

9 . 12 . 2 . 10 

— Pig  - - - Tons. 



20 . 0 • 0 . 0 

, Irilh,  Plain  - - Yards 

7,500 

19,630 

33.740 

800 

2,720 

13,800 

^ ' 

— above  3b  Inch.  C.q.  ells 

— 

1.2.2 

§ 

Ruflia  Towelling 

Ij  1 

& Napkening  C.  qr,  ells. 

— 

1.2.5 

-Sail  doth  - C,  qrst  elli. 



0.1.17 

0.3.5 

Linfeed  Cakes  'Tons.  C,  qr,  lb. 

— 

— 

30 .0 .0.0 

Mats,  Ruffia  - - _ No. 

— 

285 

504 

Oakam  - Tons  C.  qr.  lb. 

3.3.0.18 

Oil 

, Sallad  - - - Gallons. 

— 

iji 

Onions  - - - Bupotls. 

22 

40 

— 

1 

Provifions,  Bread  and 

Bifeoit  - Ciut.  qr.  lb. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

243  • 3 • 9 

6.0.0 

38 . 2 . 26 

Rags  - Tops.  C'lut.  qr%  lb. 

— 

— 

6 . 0 . 0 . 27 

6.0.2.16 

Seeds,  Linfeed  - - Bojhets. 

20 

Skins,  Calf,  Raw  - Doss  No. 



62 . 0 

Tallow  - - Civl.  qr.  lb. 

.... 

6,0.0 

403  .1.16 

'Far  - - - Laflsy  Bsrreh. 



0 . 2 

17.8 

1 . 8 

— 



"Wine,  Portugal  - ^uns»  h.O. 

158.2.58 

185 .1 . 57 

— 

19 . 0. 52 

'‘iiattens  - - C.qr,  No. 

32.0.10 

70.0.13 

25 . 0.15 

— 

23  . 3.0 

15  . I . 22 

Batten  Ends  C.  qr.  No 

2.0.0 

4 . 0 . c 

Boards,  Paling  C.  qr.  No. 

5.3.1 

21.3.0 

— 

— 

13.0  .0 

— 

10.2,  0 

Deals  - - Ciut.  No. 

225  2.7 

552.  I.  18 

152  . 0 . 3 

1 30 . 2 . 2 q 

135.2.18 

— 

73-2  .23 

Deal  Ends  - C.  qr,  lb 

4 . 1.28 

28.3.4 

62.10 

8.1.16 

7.3.19 

9.0  .14 

Firewood  - - Fathoms 



2 

Handfpikes  - C.  No, 

0 • 0 . I < 

0.3.6 

0.3.18 

— 

2.3.6 

Lathwood  - Fathoms. 

4'v 

55l 

»5 

2 

Mafts,  6 to  8 Inches 

diam.  - - No. 

71 

27 

3 

16 

2 

— 

6 

■rj 

8 to  12  - - No. 

38 

42 

2 

16 

60 

— 

17 

o < 

12  and  upwards  No 

.4 

6 

— 

— 

Ids,  ft,  16  . 11 

— 

Us.  ft.  1.11 

> 

Oars  - - - C.  No. 

0 .-3 .22 

0.1.24 

Plank,  Maple  - Lds.feet, 

I . 30 

Oak  - Lds.fet. 



8.28 

Pine  - Lds.  feet. 

2 .27 

Rafters  for  Oars  - C.  No 

— 

3.1.0 

Spars  - - - C,  No 

2.2.  19 

2.2.6 

0 . 1.25 

0.0.18 

1 . 2 . 26 

0.2.6 

Staves  - - Ciut,  No. 

317.  0.23 

26  • 2 . 0 

183 .3.2 

Timber,  Fir  - Lds.feet. 

698.29 

1,813 .26 

263 . 12 

44  • 9 

— 

— 

40  • 0 

Oak  Lds.  fext 

101.35 

— 

11.11 

liters  - - - C.  No. 

i.i  .6 

I . I . 24 

— 

0 . I . 24 

Wainfeot  Logs  Lds.feet. 

II  .5^ 

33-42 
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ACCOUNT  of  the  Species  and  Quantity  of  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  MERCHANDIZE 
EXPORTED  from  the  Port  of  CHEPSTOW,  from  1791  to  1797  inclufive. 


SPECIES 

• r 

GOODS. 

1791. 

1 

1 1792- 

1 

1793- 

1794. 

»795- 

1796. 

1797* 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Qi^antity. 

Apples  - - - Bupi. 

71 

114 

M9 

228 

69 

Bark,  Oak  Tt.m-C’wt.qr.lb. 

4,028.0.0.0 

4,765.15.0.0 

3,838.17  0 0 

4,238.18,0.0 

3,813.16  0.0 

5,19019.0  0 

3,913.15.0. 

Beer  - - - Tuns-  i/.  O. 

7 . 0 . 36 

Bricks  -----  No. 

39,005 

12,000 

22,500 

3L3°o 

3S>34° 

35,000 

4,800 

Brafs  WroL  - C-wt.  qr.  lb. 

86  1.13 

Coal  Tar  Tonj.  Ctut.  y>-.  ib. 

87.0.0.0 

Colours  for  Painters  C<wt  q.  ib. 

— 

— 

I . 2 . C 

Cyder  - - Tuns.  H.  G. 

23  0.18 

215 . 1 . 37 

103  .1.19 

26.0.  39 

22 . 2 . 61 

S3  . 2 . 62 

0. 0 . 34 

p'tuit,  Walnuts  - - No. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20,000 

Glafs  - - - Cwl.qr.  ib. 

80  . 0 . 0 

3,0.0 

— and  E.  Ware  - Pieces. 

J,200 

Grindleftones  Ti.  Cwt.  qr.  lb 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 . 0 . 0 . 0 

Hops  - - - CTOt.  qr,  lb. 

75 . 2.17 

29  . 1.27 

— 

7.  3 .c 

6.2.12 

Hoops,  feveral  Sorts  - Value 

,^.115.  17.6 

£.  124 . 10. 0 

£.  195.  17  . 6 

£.  826 .5.0 

£.  1,092 .2  . c 

,£.1,074.  0 • 4 

610 . 15 . 9 

Iron,  Bar  Tom.  Cvvt.qr.  lb. 

— 

2 . 5.0.0 

— 

9 . 2 - 3 . 22 

83.6.  1 . C 

7 . 10.  2 . 0 

12  . 17 . 2 . 24 

Nal!s  - Cwt.  qr.  lb. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.0-0 

Pig  Tons.  Cwt.  qr.  ib. 

246  .0.0.0 

596 . 0.0.0 

717  . 10 . 0 . 0 

871 .19.0. 0 

739  .6.0.0 

569.1  -0.0 

I7I .10.0.0 

, Plate  Tom.  Cwf.  qr,  lb. 

— 

4 . 0.0.0 

— Wiie  Tons  Cnut.  qr.  !b. 

4 . 0 . 0 * 0 

6 . 8 . 3 . 7 

4.10.0.0 

20  . 1 . 3 . 17 

18  . 3 . 3 . 5 

9 • S -O' >4 

4 < 5 .0.13 

. -Wrought  Ts.C.wt.  qr,  lb. 

107 ,0.0.0 

— 

2 . 0 . 0 . 0 

— 

— 

— 

6.0.0.  0 

Lead  - Tons.  Cwt,  qr,  lb. 

— 

— 

4 . 4- 2 . 7 

— 

14. 17  . 2 . C 

Paper,  Glazed  Cwt.  qr.  lb. 

— 

— 

— 

9.1.6 

56 . 2 . 24 

Proviiions,  Chcefe  Cwi.q.lb. 

7.0,0 

j 3 .0.0 

24  • 0 . 0 

lOI  .0.0 

— 

15.0.0 

Stones,  Paving  Ts.  Cwt  qr.  Ib. 

16.0.0 .0 

20 . 0 . 0 • 0 

18.0.0.0 

5 . 0 . 0 . 0 

— 

10.0.0.0 

10 . 0 . 0 . Q 

Slate  Tons.  Cwt.  qr.  lb. 

5 . 10.0.0 

Steel  - - - Cwt.  qr,  lb. 

— 

5.2. 14 

Sugar,  Refined  Cwt.  qr.  lb. 

1,2.0 

Tin  Plates  Tons.  Cwt.  qr.  lb. 

— 

— 

— 

22  • 10  .1.0 

27  . 5 . 2 . 14 

43 . 0 . 0 . 0 

Vinegar  - - Turn.  H.  G- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 . 0 . 60 

Brazil  - Cwt.  qr.  lb. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

72.0.14 

Elm  Boards  - Feet. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

300 

Fullick  - Cwt.  qr.  lu. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

65 . I . 20 

Logwood  Cwt  qr,  lb. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39  . 2 . 9 

Spokes  for  Wheels  - No 

— 

— 

— 

2,200 

2,364 

Timber,  Ada  Ts.  Ct.  q.  lb. 

26 . 0 .0 . 0 

— 

70 . 0 . 0 . c 

3 . 0 . 0 . c 

12  . 0 . 0 . 0 

— Beech  Ts.C.wt.  qr.  W. 

10.0.0.0 

— 

— 

30 . 0 . 0 . 0 

6 . 0 . 0 . 0 

— 

38 . 10 . 0 . 0 

— Elm&Plank  Ts.Ct.q.tb. 

51.0.0.0 

— 

14 . 0 . 0 . 0 

1 . 0 . 0 . c 

i 1 6 . 0 . 0 0 

23.0.0.0 

'^Oak&Plank  Ts.Ct  q lb 

339 .0,0.0 

376 .0.0.0 

1 I I . 0 . 0 . 0 

49  5 . 1 0 . 0 . 0 

64 . 0 . 0 . 0 

88  . 0 . 0 . 0 

^3^  • 0 . 0 • 0 

Tree-nails  - - No. 

6,000 

6,000  1 

1,000 

4,200 

ia,oco 

N“  17. — OmiJJicn  in  Chapter  p.  397. 

TV/TARK  WOOD,  efq.  the  prefent  proprietor  of  Piercefield,  is  the  re  prefen  tativc  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Wood,  of  Largo,  in  the  county  of  Fyfe.  His  arms  arey  argent,  an  oak  tree,  eradi- 
cated proper,  frucfluated  or;  creft,  on  a wreath  of  his  liveries,  a Blip  in  full  fail,  proper,  and  fur- 
mounted  by  a motto,  “ Tutus  in  undis-P'  fupporters,  two  failors,  caps  and  jackets  vert,  lappels,  cuffs, 
and  trowfers,  argent*. 

Thefc  arms  are  thus  minutely  fpecified,  becaufe  they  were  conferred  on  one  of  his  anceftors.  Sir 
Andrew  Wood,  a Scottifh  admiral,  who  was  knighted  by  James  the  fourth,  for  a vidlory  obtained 
over  the  Englilli  fleet. 

• Thefe  arms  are  engraved  on  the  plan  of  Piercefield  grounds.  Extradt  from  the  matriculation  of  Wood,  of  Largo,  in  the 
Heralds  College  of  Scotland. 


A List  ^///^  Principal  Books  occafionally  confulted  in  the  Courfe  of  thh 

Publication. 


Antiquarian  Repertory,  ^ vois.  410. 

Cambrian  Regiftcr,  2 v.  8vo. 

Caradoc’sHiftory  of  Wales,  tranflated  by  Powell, 

8 VO. 

Camden.— Gough’s  Edition,  3 v.  fol. 

Churchyard’s  Worthines  of  Wales,  i2mo. 

Collins’s  Peerage,  g v.  8vo. 

Ducarel’s  Alien  Priories,  a v.  lamo. 

Dugdale’s  Baronage,  2 v,  fol.  Monafticon,  3 v.  fob 
with  Supplement,  by  Stevens. 

Edmonfon’s  Baronagium  Genealogicum,  6 v.  fol. 

and  Heraldry,  2 v,  fol. 

Enderbie,  fol. 

Fuller’s  Worthies,  fol. 

Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  Iter  Cambriae,  l2mo. 

Godwin  de  Pracfulibus  Angliae,  fol. 

Harris’s  Obfervations  on  the  Julia  Strata,  and  on 
the  Roman  Stations,  Forts,  and  Camps  in  the 
Counties  of  Monmouth,  Brecknock,  Caermar- 
then,  and  Glamorgan. — Archaeologia,  vol.  ii. 
Horfley’s  Commentary  on  Antonine,  fol. 

Jones’s  Index  to  Records  in  the  Exchequer,  2 v.  fol. 

Lambarde’s  Di£tionary,  410. 

Leland’s  Itinerary,  and  Colleftanea,  C v.  8vo. 
Lives  of  the  Fathers,  principal  Martyrs,  and 
other  Saints,  12  v.  8vo. 

Maddox’s  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  2 v.  4to. 


Nicholfon’s  Hiftorical  Libraries,  4to. 

Reynolds’s  Iter  Britanniarum,  4to. 

Ricardi  Corinenfis  Monachi  Weftmonaftericn- 
fis  de  Situ  Brittannite  Libriduo:  printed  in 
Bertram’s  Britannicarum  Gentium  Hiftoriae 
Antiquae  Scriptures  tres. 

Rogers’s  Secret  Memoirs  of  Monmouthfliire. 
1 8mo, 

Sandfordand  Stebbing’s  Genealogical  Hiflory,  fol. 

Speed,  fol 

Stowe’s  Annals,  fol. 

Strange’s  Account  of  fome  Remains  of  Roman 
and  other  Antiquities  in  Monmouthfliire.— Ar- 
chaeologia, vol.  V. 

■ Remarks  on  the  Reverend  William 

Harris’s  Obfervations  on  the  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties in  Monmouthfliire,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Counties  of  Wales ; with  an  Account  of 
fome  curious  Remains  of  Antiquity  in  Gla- 
morganfliire. — Archaeologia,  vol.  vi. 

Stukeley’s  Itinera  Curiofa,  2 v.  fol. 

Tanner’s  Notitia  Monaftica,  fol. 

Williams’s  Hiflory  of  Monmouthfliire,  4to. 

Willis’s  Hiflory  of  Mitred  Abbies,  2 v.  8vo. 

Wood’s  Athense  Oxonienfes,  2 v.  fol. 

Worceflre,  Wilelmi  de,  Itinerarium,  8vo. 

Wyndham’s  Tour  in  Monmouthfliire  and  Wales, 
4to. 


Adcknda  to  Chapter  34. 
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Further  Information  concerning  John  of  Kent  ; communicated  by  Mr.  Owen. 


John  of  Kent  was  a favourite  Poet  among  the  V/elth,  and  there  is  fcarcely  a Welfli  MS', 
which  does  not  contain  fome  of  his  Pieces;  He  may  be  clafled  likewife  among  the  early  and  eminent 
Lollards,  as  his  Writings  are  filled  with  Doctrines  hollile  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  His 
boldnefs  in  configning  fuch  opinions  to  writing  would  have  expofed  him  to  great  danger,  had  he  ufed 
a language  more  generally  underftood.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a Catalogue  of  all  his  Works,  which  are 
extremely  numerous ; the  following  Lift  is  compiled  merely  from  the  Index  of  the  Welflr  School 
MSS. 

Mr.  Ow'eo  is  of  opinion,  that  the  author  of  thefe  Pieces  probably  flouriflied  between  A.  D.  1360 
and  1430. 

A Lift  of  the  Welfli  Poetical  Pieces  by  John  of  Kent,  which  are  ftill  preferved; 


The  Three  Periods  of  Life. 

The  Trinity. 

The  Creation. 

V 

An  Invitation  to  praife  God  for  his  Grace. 

To  his  own  Purfe. 

The  World. 

Shewing  the  Affliflions  of  the  World. 

A Lamentation  for  the  Condition  of  the  Welfli 
under  Henry  IV. 

On  the  World,  with  an  Invitation  to  truft  in  God. 
The  Uncertainty  of  the  World. 

To  the  Proud  and  the  Covetous. 

On  the  World. 

To  God. 

On  the  World. 

The  fame  Subjeil. 

An  Addrefs  to  God. 

Paraphrafe  on  the  aift  Chapter  of  St.  Luke. 

The  Mifer. 

On  the  Ten  Commandments.' 


A Divine  Poem. 

The  Day  of  Judgment. 

The  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 

An  Addrefs  to  the  Deity. 

To  the  World. 

Againft  Murder. 

A Satire  on  the  Bards. 

An  Anfwer  to  the  above,  by  Rhys  G09  Eryri. 
The  Reprehenfion  of  the  Clergy. 

The  Mifer. 

The  Predi(ftion. 

The  Three  Mortal  Foes. 

To  Old  Age. 

The  Redemption. 

The  Fall  of  Man, 

To  the  World. 

On  the  Life  of  Man; 

To  the  World. 

A Divine  Piece. 

The  fame  Subieeft. 


3 Is 
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Antiquities  recently  difcovered  at  Caerkon. 

SINCE  the  whole  of  this  work  was  printed,  I received  from  my  friend  Mr.  Evans  an  account 
of  fome  Roman  antiquities  recently  found  at  Caerleon.  They  were  difcovered  by  Mr.  Gethin, 
mafter  of  the  market  boat  to  Briftol,  who  was  building  and  repairing  a houfe  near  the  church  yard, 
which  he  holds  under  the  bifliop  and  chapter  of  Landaff.  In  digging  a faw-pit,  the  ftone  N“  i was 
difcovered  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  N°*  ^ and  3 in  the  month  of  September. 

N°  1 is  of  freeftone,  of  an  oblong  (liape,  3 feet  long,  2 broad,  and  i foot  9 inches  thick  ; it  con- 
tained two  infcriptions,  one  of  which,  on  the  broadeft  fide,  was  defaced  by  the  mafon  employed  to  clean 
the  (lone,  and  the  other,  on  the  narroweft,  is  only  in  part  vifible. 

NO  I.  DEDICATV 
VRF 

OG  ES 

VE  NIO 
M AXIMOIE 

FVRP AN® 

C OS 

The  only  inference  we  can  draw  from  this  dilapidated  infcription,  is,  that  it  was  probably  dedicated  in 
the  confulate  of  Maximus  and  Urinatus  Urbanus,  in  the  lafl;  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus.  *• 

2 and  3 are  evidently  two  parts  of  one  ftone,  the  dimenfions  of  which,  together,  are  9 feet  in 
length,  19  inches  broad,  and  15  thick  ; mutilated  infcriptions  remain  on  the  two  fides;  that  on  the 
broader  fide,  N“  2,  appears  to  be  a votive  infcription  by  thefecond  Augiiftan  Legion,  and  perhaps  the 
other,  N*  3,  indicated  the  time  in* which  it  was  erefted. 


N N 

N°  3.  D D 

A VGG 

VI II I 

GE  NIO 

OCCB 

LEG 

PRCR 

II  AVG 

EIML 

1 N H°N° 

COS 

REiVMl'T 

CVR 

M VA 

VRSO 

F H 

AGT® 

I V 

El  : lYS 

L F 

S C 

P P 

D D 

The  plinth  which  formed  the  bafe  of  the  firfl  flone  was  likewife  difcovered,  and  as  thefe  fiones  wers; 
found  within  a few  feet  of  each  other,  iNIr.  Evans  conjednres  that  the  whole  formed  a kind  of  pillar. 

* See  Fafti  Confulares,  in  Dufiefnoy’s  Chronological  Tables,  \ol.  i.  p.  219. 
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ABERGAVENNYj.fitiiatinn  cf,  164 —Population, 
425. — Adjacent  mountains,  164. — Tlie  ancient 
Gobannium,  167. — Former  and  prefent  Hate,  ibid. — 
Trade,  168. — Freefchool,  170.  1 82.— Ancient  walls 
and  Tudor’s  gate,  172.— Ruins  of  the  caitle,  ibid. — 
Fliftory  of  the  calUe  and  barony,  1 73.— Pedigree  of 
the  early  proprietors,  180. — Priory  and  churches,  182. 
Aberyfi-with,  church  and  parilE,  247. — Sue  Jones. 
Abone.,fee  Sea  Mills. 

Akcman  Street,  iuppofed  traces  of,  near  Caerwent,  Int. 
20,  and  tw:e. 

Alfred  the  Great,  makes  preparations  to  attack  Caerleon, 
int.  8. 

Allgcods,  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  the  Pont-y-pool 
ware,  234. 

Altyrjnys,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Cecils,  223. 

Antonine's  Itinerary,  courfe  of  the  1 2th  and  13th  Iters, 
and  part  of  the  14th,  Jnt.  15,  17,  18,  and  20. 
Architedme  of  the  Saxons  and  early  Normans,  Int.  27. 
— Gothic,  introduction  and  progrefs  of,  Int.  28. — Va- 
rious Ityles  of  in  the  ancient  buildings  in  Monmouth- 
fliire,  Int.  28. 

Aricomum,  Int,  1 2.— ye?  Berry  hill. 

Arthur,  King,  Int.  6,  and  92. 

AudeUy,  Hugh  de,  receives  Newport  caitle,  by  marriage 
with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Gilbert  the  Red,  earl  of 
Clare,  51. 

Aurelius  Ambroftus,  becomes  fovereign  of  Britain, 
Int.  6. 

Avon  Lnuyd,  or  Torvaen  river,  1 16.— Excurfion  down  the 
valley,  232. 

B. 

Bach,foTiof  Gw'althvoed,  lord  of  Scenfreth  caitle,  328 
— 33°- 

proprietors  of  Monmouth—/"?  Monmouth  caftle, 
Hiltory. 

Bakers,  monuments  of,  in  Abergavenny  church,  191. 
BJadun,  or  Baiun,  Hameline,  builds  the  caitle  of  Aber- 
gavenny, 174. 

Bayiy,  Dr.  account  of,  147,  note. 


Bajfaleg  church,  59. 

Beacon  mountain,  25 1. 

Beauchamps,  lords  of  Abergavenny—/'?  proprietors  of 
Abergavenny  caitle. 

Beauchamp,  Sir  William,  Richard,  earl  of,  and  Henry 
duke  of  Warwick,  account  of,  176 — 179. 

Beaufort,  dukes  of — -fee  Somerfet. 

Bedivas  church,  69. 

Begam,  called  the  original  feat  of  the  Kemeys  family,  61. 

Bellingfocke,  or  encampment  of  the  Lodge  near  Caer- 
leon, the  lite  of  an  ancient  Britilh  town,  90. 

Berkleys, 'pxo'pwtX.os^  of  Raglan  callle,  140; 

Berry  Hill,  near  Rofs,  the  lite  of  the  ancient  Ariconium, 
Int.  12.  22. 

Bert  holly  Houfe,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Kemeys  family,  37. 

Bettus  Nevjydd,  162. 

Bicknor,  Weljh,  church  of,  monumental  effigies,  344. — 
Proprietors  of,  ibid. — Pedigree  of  the  proprietors,  345. 

Bigods,  earls  of  Norfolk-/??  proprietors  of  Chepltow 
cattle. 

Bitton,  the  fite  of  Trajeftus,  Int.  14,  15. 

Black  Rock,  2. 

Blaen  Avon,  works  and  mines,  227. 

Blejiium,  Int.  1 2-/??  Monmouth. 

Blethin  Breadfpear,  lord,  of  Lanllowell,  1 2 2, 

Blasts,  proprietors  of  Raglan,  140. 

Blorenge  mountain,  164. 

Bohuns,  earls  of  Hereford—/?  proprietors  of  Caldecot 
callle. 

Bohun,  Humphrey,  pedigree  of  his  defendants,  21, 

Bo-vium, or  Bomium,  fiteof,  Int.  18,  note. 

Bonxilays  —fee  proprietors  of  Penhow  callle. 

Braofe,  family  of— /?  proprietors  of  Abergavenny  callle, 
and  Vv^hite  caitle. 

Brecknock,  canal,  48. 

St,  Bride's  church,  73. 

Brotherton,  Thomas  de — fee  Plantagenet. 

Buckingham,  Henry  duke  of,  receives  the  caitle  of  Cal- 
decot, 21. — beheaded,  ibid. — His  Con  Henry  duke  of 
Buckingham  beheaded,  and  Caldecot  callle  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  ib/d. 


Bullmeor, 


I N D 


E X. 


antiquities  difcovered  there,  120, 

De  Burgh,  John,  receives  the  caftle  of  Ufk,  White  caftle, 
Grofmont,  and  Scenfreth,  by  marriage  with  Elifabeth, 
filler  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  128. 

Burrium — -fee  Ulk. 

Byd’wcilty  Place,  a feat  of  the  Morgans,  260. — Church, 
261 . 

C. 

Cadi-vor  Va<vjr,  or  the  Great,  anceftor  of  the  Morgans,  65. 

Cadoc,  St.  an  account  of,  96,  note. 

Caeluch,  ox  Kyllou^h,  feat  of  theEIughs’s,  and  Powells — 
fee  427. 

Caerau,  the  refidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  56. 

Caerlcon,\\\o  ancient  IfcaSilurum,  6o. — Derivation  of  the 
name,  80,  afo,/^iy.  — Delcription  ofby  GIraldus  Cam- 
brenfis,  80. — Remains  of  the  Roman  fortrefs,  81. — Ro- 
man amphitheatre,  or  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  84. — Sub- 
urbs, Ih/d. — Roman  antiquities,  85 — 88  — Roman  anti- 
quities lately  difcovered,  433. — Caftle,  ruins  of,  and 
other  ancient  buildings,  87. — Ancient  encampments  in 
the  vicinity,  89. — Suppoled  feat  of  King  Arthur’s  go- 
vernment, 92. — Hiftory  of,  fubfequent  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 92  — Sites  of  the  chapels  of  St.  J ulius,  St.  Aaron, 
and  St.  Alban,  95 — Chui’ch  of  St.  Cadcc,  or  Lan- 
gattoc,  96. — Free  Ichool,  Ih/d. — Ciftertian  abbey,  97. 
— -Prefent  ftate,  population,  and  manufaftory  of,  too.— 
Bridge,  loi. 

Caenicyn — fee  Encampments. 

Caer-juent,  the  ancient  Venta  Silurum,  24-— Walls,  25. — 
Roman  antiquities,  26. — Proprietors  of,  28. — Church, 
ibid. 

Caldecot  Pill,  probably  the  landing  place  of  the  Romans 
in  Mcnmouthftiire,  Int.  17. 

caftle,  ruins  of,  i8. — Hiftory  and  proprietors,  19. 
— Afligned  to  the  crown,  20. — Annexed  to  the  duchy 
of  Lancafter,  21. 

church  and  priory,  22. — Level  and  Sea  Walls, 
42 — -fee  Sewers. 

Campflon—fee  Encampments.— Houfe,  223. 

Camp^ood—fee  Encampments. 

Canal  of  Monmouthfltire,  47. — Tonnage  of  for  one 
one  year,  415. 

Canal,  intended,  from  Brecknock,  48. 

Cantilupe,  William  de,  receives  Abergavenny  caftle,  in 
dower  with  Eve,  daughter  of  William  de  Braofe,  175. 
fee  alfo  White  Caftle,  Grofmont,  and  Scenfreth. 

Canute,  enters  Gwent,  and  defeats  Rytherch  ap  Jeftin, 
Int.  8. 

Cafnocyn  of  Gwent;  an  ode  of,  407. 

Cafell  halorum — -fee  Encampment  at  Lanhiddel. 

Cajlell  Glas — fee  Greenfield  caftle. 

Cajlles  in  Monmouthlhire,  Int.  io>  27. 

Cafleton,  63. 

Cecil  family,  223,  267. 

Charles  I.  anecdote  of  his  efcape  of  the  New  PafTage, 
2. — Vifits  Raglan  caftle,  145. — Vifits  Campfton  houfe, 

223. 

Charles  I.  and  II.  vifit  the  priory  of  Abergavenny,  321, 

Charjlon,  rock,  oriflet,  i. 


Chepflo^,  fituation  and  population  of,  337.' — Extraordi- 
nary height  of  the  tide,  358. — Bridge,  559. — Trade, 
fliipping,  exports,  and  imports  of,  ibid — -Coafting 
vefiels,  and  their  tonnage,  from  1791  to  1797,  428. 
— VelTels  and  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade,  from 
1791,  to  1797,  429 — Exports  and  imports,  from 
179110  1797,430. — Priory  and  church,  360. — Re- 
mains of  the  priory  of  St.  Kynemarc,  and  other  reli^ 
gious  edifices,  363. — Remarkable  well,  364  — Site  of 
the  ancient  bridge,  ibid. — Walls  and  caftle,  ruins  of, 
365. — Fliftory  and  proprietors,  366. — See  Marten, 
Flenry. 

Chrifichurch,  39. — Curious  fepulchral  ftone,  40. 

Churches  in  Monmouthftiire,  Int.  29. — Retain  veftiges 
of  the  Roman  catholic  worlhip,  Int.  30. 

Clare  family — fee  proprietors  of  Newport,  Caerleon.UIk, 
Righm,  and  Chepftow  caftles — Pedigree  of,  371. 

Clare,  Richard,  earl  of,  alTaflinated  in  the  Coed  y Gruny, 
226. 

Clare,  Richard,  earl  of  Hertford,  acquires  Newport 
caftle  by  marriage  with  Amicia,  daughter  of  William 
earl  of  Gloucefter,  5 1. 

Clarence,  Lionel,  duke  of,  receives  Ufk,  by  marriage 
with  Elifabeth,  daughterof  William  de  Burgh,  128.— 
George,  duke  of,  179. 

Ciyihaf^O'c.fz  and  caftle,  158. 

Cobham,  lord — -fee  Old  caftle. 

Coed y Bunedd — -fee  Encampments. 

Coed y Caerau — -fee  Encampments. 

Coedy  Prior,  excurfion  to,  269. 

Coldbrook  Houfe,  proprietors  of,  270.— Situation,  2S0.— 
Portraits,  ibid. — See  Herbert  and  Williams. 

Cofiantine,  railed  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  Int.  5. 

Cooke,  Thomas,  monumental  infeription  of,  243. 

Cor  ides,  351. 

Ccurtfeld,  fuppofed  nurfery  of  Henry  V.  343. — Set 
Bicknor,  Welfti. 

Craeg  y Saefon — fee  Encampments. 

Crnegy  Gaercyd—fee  Encampments. 

Crick  village,  24. 

Crofs  Pen  Main,  262. 

Crumlin  Bridge,  excurfion  to,  253. 

of  vvhitewaftiing  the  cottages,  261. — Of  ftrewing 
the  graves  with  ftowers,  Int.  30.— Of  colouring  the 
outfide  of  the  churches,  29. 

Cixm  Mythve,  252. 

C -wm  Betg,  ibid. 

C-vjmyoy,  fituation  of,  210. 

Cvert y Gaer — fee  Encampments. 

Cwr-M,  or  Welfti  ale,  260. 

D. 

St.  David,  Godwin’s  account  of,  93,  Chapel  on 

the  Honddy — Jee  hiftory  of  Lanthony. 

David  ap  Gvjylim,  patronized  by  Ivor  Hael,  64. — Ac- 
count of,  408.  — His  ode  to  fummer,  409. 

D.rry  Hill,  206  — See  Sugar  Loaf. 

Dejptnfer,  Hugh,  leizes  the  caftle  of  Newport,  51. 

DitnetrT,  territories  of,  Int.  3. 

Dinham,  village  and  caftle,  28,  29. 

Dtxon.  church  and  encampment,  Int.  22,  and  349. 
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-Dewar. f Hi!l,  Ikiie,  Int.  22,  and  348. — Great,  iiiJ. 

Dre.s,  ot  tlie  mountaineers,  234. — Of  the  inhabitants  of 
iibwy  Vale,  248. 

E. 

V.hwy,  river,  66. — Vales  of,  excurfions  through,  246. 

EJwaid,  IV.  born  at  Uikcaftle,  130. 

Encampments  of  Coed  y Crafel,-and  in  the  vicinity  of  O’d- 
callle,  Int.  23,  — Ancient,  doubtful  characters  of, 

Int.  26,  27. — Roman,  general  formof,  Int.  26. — Of  the 
Gaer,in  Tredegar  park,  58. — Craeg  y SaefTon,  59. — Pen 
y Parc  Newydd,  60. — Near  Rumney,  63,  note. — Of 
tiie  lodge. in  Lantarnam  park,  90. — Of  Penros,  9 1 . — 
Of  Mayndee,  ibid. — Of  St.  Julian’s,  ibid. — Of  Craeg 
y Gaercyd,  134. — Of  Campwood,  z'Z’irf'. — Of  Coed  y 
Bunedd,  ibid. — Trewyn,  222  —Of  Campllon,  223. — 
At  Lanhiddei,  253. — In  the  vicinity  of  Chepltow, 
366. — Coed  y Caerau,  Kenieys  Foliy,  Caerlicyn,  Gaer 
Vavvr,  and  Ctvrt  y Gaer,  412. 

Eiuias  Vale— fee  Laiuhony  abbey. 

F. 

Fairies,  their  exidence  believed  in  many  parts  of  Mon- 
mouthlhire,  249,  250.  332,  333. 

Fitzhamon,  Robert,  conquers  Glamorgan,  50. — Pedigree 
of  his  defeendants,  proprietors  of  Newport, 

Fiizhenry,  Robert,  carl  of  Gloceller  and  Briftol,  receives 
the  caftlc  of  Newport,  by  marriage  with  Maud,  daughter 
of  Robert  Fitzhamon,  50. — See  alfo  Cacrieon  and  Uik. 

Fitzeount,  Brien,  326. — White  callle. 

Fitzojbcrnes,  earls  of  Hereford— Hillory  of  Chepftow 
cafde, 

Francefehino' s holy  family,  in  the  polTelHon  of  Mr.  O. 
Tudor,  App.  427. 

G. 

Gaer,  Brcckrocklhire,  the  fite  of  a Roman  ftation,  Int.  2 {.. 

Gac)  HU,  Excurfion  to  the  fummit  of,  zzi^.—/ee  Encamp- 
ments. 

Gaer  Vawr — -fee  Encampments. 

Cam,  Sir  David,  anecdote  of,  288. — Gladys  his  daughter, 
186. 

Garter,  order  of  its  origin,  94. 

Ga-venny,  river,  166. 

Gaunt,  John,  duke  of  Lancader,  306. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  293. 

Gerard,  of  Bromley,  lord,  acquires  Caeluch,  by  marriage 
with  theheirefs  of  the  Powells,  427. 

Glamorgan,  kingdom  o.{—fee  Morgannoc. 

Glamorgan,  Edward,  earl  of — -fee  Somerfet. 

Chndower,  Owen,  ravages  U(k,  and  is  afterwards  de- 
feated, 127. — Defeats  the  royal  troops  at  Craeg  y 
Dorth,  325. — Uncertainty  refpecling  his  burial  place, 
338. 

Glocejier  and Brijlcl,  carls  of— yee  Newport  cadle; 

C!oceJl:r  and  Hereford,  earls  o^—fee  proprietors  of  Ulk 
cadie. 

Gloce'ier,  Richard,  duke  of,  afterwards  Richard  HI.  179. 

Gobanninm—fe  Abergavenny. 

Goldciff,  42. — Hidory  of  the  priory  of,  43. 

Gcodrich  cadle,  view  of  from  the  Wy,  342. 


Gey t re,  z6^, 

Grace  Dieu  abbey,  289.— Fac  limile  of  the  feal  of,  427. 

Graeg  hill,  333. 

Greenfeld  cattle,  72. 

Grofmont  cnWXii,  334.— Befieged  by  LewelHne,  prince  of 
Wales,  ibid. — Surprife  of  Henry  the  third’s  troops  at, 
3.^G 

Grofmont,  church,  335. — Village,  336. — See  Kent,  John. 

Qruny,  torrent,  225. 

Gunter  family,  183,  alfo  321,  note. 

Gwent,  an  ancient  appellation  of  Monmouthlhire,  Int.  7. 
App.  41 1. 

Gwentian  dialed — fee  Wellh  language. 

Gwern y Cieppa,  the  refidence  of  Ivor  Hael,  63. 

Gwyn,  fir,  ap  Gvvaithvoed,  328. 

Gwyn,  fir  Rowland,  pofleffor  of  Pencoed,  33. 

H. 

Hadncck,  349. 

Elanbury  family,  account  of,  233.— Major,  life  of,  236. 
— Pedigree  of,  244 — See  Williams,  Sir  Charles,  and 
Pont  y Pool. 

Harold,  compels  the  natives  of  Monmouthlhire  to  pay 
tribute,  and  builds  a palace  at  portfewit,  Int.  9. 

Flajlings,  lords  of  Abergavenny— yee  Abergavenny  cadle. 
—John,  earl  of  Pembroke,  &c.  obtains  Chepdow 
cadle,  373.— Lord  of  Abergavenny,  monument  of, 
425. — Lawrence  de,  ibid. 

Henry  II.  anecdote  relating  to  his  conqued  of  W'ales, 
Int,  9,  note. 

Henry,  V.  born  in  Monmouth  cadle,  307.— Anecdotes  of, 
ibid. 

Henry  VIT.  when  duke  of  Richmond,  confined  in  Raglan 
cadle,  141. 

Herberts,  etymology  of  the  name,  203. — Family,  origin 
of,  Curious  deed,  relating  to  the  pedigree,  421. 

—•Remarks  on  the  genealogy,  ibid. — Dift'erent  branches 
oi—fee  Lanfanfraed,  Progerand  Werndee,  Powell  and 
Perthir,  Troyhoufe,  Jones  and  Treowen,  Wonadow, 
Hughs,  and  Caeluch. 

William,  firdearlof  Pembroke,  account  of,  141. 
— Acquires  Raglan  cadle  by  marriage,  ibid. — Re- 
ceives a grant  of  Caldecot  cadle,  20. — Purchafes  the 
cadle  of  Chepdow,  373. — William,  his  fon,refigns  the 
earldom  of  Pembroke,  and  is  created  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, 142.— Elifabeth,  his  daughter  and  heirefs, 
marries  Sir  Charles  Somerfet,  142. — Sir  Richard,  of 
Coldbrook,  tomb  in  Abergavenny  church,  186.— 
Account  of  his  capture  and  execution,  1 87.— Sir  James, 
fepulchral  infeription,  igo. — Sir  Richard,  of  Ewias, 
account  of,  131. — Tomb  of^  189— William,  his  fon, 
fird  earl  of  Pembroke,  of  the  fecond  branch,  receives 
the  cadie  of  Ulk,  131. — Pedigree  of  his  defeendants, 
proprietors  of  Ulk  cadle,  ibid. 

Herberts,  o\  St.  Julians,  acquire  Newport  callle,  52. 

Herbert,  Edward,  lord,  of  Cherbury,  anecdotes  of,  105. 

Hereford,  carls  of— /iff  Hidory  of  Caldecot  and  Newport 
cadles. 

Hertford,  earl  of— _/8e  Clare. 

Honddy,  river,  209. 
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IlcvjeH,  Thomas,  bifliop  of  Briftol,  anecdotes  of,  284. 
— James,  anecdotes  of,  285. 

Hughes,  izrri\\y  of,  proprietors  of  Troftrey  houfe,  162.— • 
See  Moinfeourt  and  Caeluch. 

Huntingdon,  William,  earl  of— Herbert. 

I. 

Iron  Works  in  Monmouthfiiire,  progrefs  of,  229.-— Lift 
of,  Int.  3.  .» 

Ij'ca  Siluruin,  Int.  ii. — See  Caerleon. 

Itton,  valley  of,  364. 

De  I’  IJle,  Brien,  inherits  the  caftle  of  Abergavenny,  174. 

J- 

Jafper  de  Hatfield,  earl  of  Pembroke,  &c.  and  proprietor 
of  Abergavenny,  1 80.— -Tranflation  of  his  grant  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Landeilo  Bertholly,  &c.  427. 

'Jones,  family  oi—/ee  Lanarth,  Clytha,  and  Treowen. 

Jones's  hiftoryof  the  parilh  of  Aberyftwith,  249. 

Jones,  William,  founder  of  the  free  fchool  and  almshoufes 
at  Monmouth,  293. 

jorweerth,  lord  of  Caerleon,  98. 

Julia  Strata,  veftiges  of,  Int.  18.  24.  29.— Courfe  of, 
from  Bath,  through  Monmouthlhire,  Int.  13. 

Julians,  St.  fuppoled  fite  of  a Roman  villa,  86 — Roman 
antiquities  found  there,  ibid — Refidence  of  lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  103. — Chapel,  ibid. — Proprietors, 


Kemeys  Folly,  view  from,  37.— -Anecdote  relating  to,  12I. 
— Houfe,  a feat  of  the  Kemeys  family,  — See  En- 

campments. — Village,  ibid. — Commander,  161. 

Kemeys,  Sir  Nicholas,  furprifes  Chepftow  caftle,  376. — 
Slain  in  defending  it  againlt  the  rebels, 

Kent,  John,  traditional  account  of,  336. — Probably  a 
learned  monk,  338. 

Kibby,  brook,  1 66. 

Kilfant,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Morgans,  1 1 note. 

Kuchin,  Anthony,  bllhop  of  Landaff— Machern. 

Ky  .nin,  hill  and  pavilion— Monmouth. 

L. 

Lanarth  Court,  159.— -Church  ; infeription  to  the  memory 
of  Elifabeth  wife  of  William  Jones,  dq.  423. 

Lanbaddoc  church,  120. 

Lancaficr,  Hiftory  of  the  duchy  o?—fee  Hiftory  of  Mon- 
mouth caftle. 

l.ancafier,  duchy  of,  pofteflions  in  Monmouthlhire,  327. — 
fee  Caldecot  caftle.  White  caftle,  Scenfreth,  and  Grof- 
inont. 

Landeilo,  or  Laniilio,  Berthclly,  church,  205. — Tranfl.ation 
of  a curious  grant,  by  jalper  de  Hatlield,  &c.  pre- 
ferved  there,  App,  426. 

Landeilo  Crejfieney,  the  refidence  of  Richard  Lewis,  cfq. 
283. — Houfe,  a feat  of  the  Powells,  284 — Portraits 
at,  ibid. — Church,  287. — Benefactions  of  the  Powells, 
2S8. 

I.andivji  Skyrrid,  a feat  of  the  Greville  family,  198. 


Lanellen,  26S, 

Langattoc,  church  of,  at  Caerleon,  96. 

L 'angibby  Houfe,  a feat  of  the  family  of  Williams,  1 17.— 
Caftle,  1 1 8. — Proprietors  of,  ibid. 

Langrur.ny,  vale  of,  jundlionof  Mon.mouth,  Hereford,  and 
Brecknocklhires,  225. 

Langua  priory,  223. 

Lanhiddel  church,  252. — Encampment,  253. 

Lanlloixel,  the  refidence  of  Blethin  Broadipcar,  122. 

Lanover  Houfe,  ancient  refidence  of  the  Prichards,  tlie 
Icat  of  Benjamin  Waddingcon,  cfq.  265. — Church, 
266.— Sepulchral  infetiptions,  267. 

Lanfanfraed,  refidence  of  James  Greene,  efq.  an  ancient 
feat  of  the  Herberts,  155. — Proprietors  of,  ibid. — 
Church,  156. — Monumental  infeription  of  a branch 
of  the  Plerbert  family,  157. 

Lantarnam  Houfe,  a feat  of  the  Morgans,  115. 

Lantarnam  abbey,  veftiges  of,  115. — Church,  116. 

Proprietors  of,  ibid. 

Lanthnny  ahshey , excurfion  to,  209. — Ruins  of,  210.— 
Hiftory,  2 1 3. 

Lantrijaint,  122. 

Lanvair  caftle,  33. — Proprietors,  34. — Church  and  vil- 
lage, 35. 

Lanojair  Kilgeden,  160. 

Lanaiihangel  Vednsj,  church,  61. 

Lawvihangel  Houfe,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Arnolds,  be- 
longing to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  198. 

Lannvenarth  hills,  zo6—fee  Sugar  Loaf, 

Lannxern  Houfe,  the  feat  of  Sir  Robert  Salufbury,  bart.  41. 

Leidet  Houfe,  325. 

Levels,  Dr.  David,  monument  in  Abergavenny  church, 
192. 

Levjis  family,  of  Su  Pierre,  6. — Pedigree,  ibid. 

M. 

Machen  Place,  a feat  of  the  Morgans,  67  — Vale,  ilid.—~- 
Proprietors  of,  ibid. — Church,  68. — Hill,  ibid. 

Magna,  the  fite  of,  Int.  23. 

Malpas  church,  78. 

March,  Mortimers,  earls  o^—fee  Langibby  and  U/k. 

Marchers,\ov6.s,  government  of,  Int.  10. 

Marfoall,  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  &c.  inherits  the 
poffdfions  of  Richard  de  Clare,  furnamed  Strongbow, 
by  marriage  with  his  heirefs  Ilabella,  373. —Account 
of,  ibid. 

Marfkfeld  church,  74. 

Marten,  Henry,  the  place  of  his  confinement  in  Cliepftcw 
caftle,  378. — Anecdotes  of,  379.— Portrait  of,  at  St. 
Pierre,  3. 

Mathern,  ancient  palace  of  the.  bifhops  of  landaff,  7. 

Church,  8.— .Account  and  infeription  on  Thsodoric  the 
fuppofed  founder,  r^/V.—Biftiops  who  refided  and  died 
there,  10. 

St.  Melons,  church,  61. 

St.  Melo,ov  Melanius,  account  of,  61. 

Milborne,  family— Abergavenny  priory,  and  Wonaftovv. 

Moinfeourt,  ii. — Roman  inferiptions,  12. 

Monmouth,  defeription  of,  290, — Charter  and  pepuktion, 
291.— Trade  of,  ibid.~Cd.pi,  292. — Free  fchool  and 
almlhoufes,  293  —Church  of  St,  M.ary,  294.— An- 
cient 
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cient  priory,  ‘Library  of  Geoftrey  of  Monmouth, 
295.— Church  of  St.  Tnoma?;  299. — Chippenham 
meadow, /wV. — Kymin,  300,  301. — Ancient  Blellium, 
Int.  12  and  302. — A Saxon  fortrefs,  302. — Ruins  of 
the  callle,  ibid. — Hiftory,  and  proprietors,  304. — 
Pedigree  of  the  proprietors  of,  305. — Birth-place  of 
Henry  V.  307.— Caille  houfe,  anecdote  relating  to, 

313- 

MonmoiithJIjire , fituation  and  boundaries  of,  Int.  i. — 
Principal  rivers,  ibid. — Members  of  parliament  for, 
ibid. — Divilions  of,  ibid. — Population,  Int.  2. — Eccie- 
fiallical  divifions,  ibid. — Languages,  ibid. — Produc- 
tions, ibid. — Part  of  the  territories  of  the  Silures, 
int.  3 —fee  Gwent  and  Morgannoc. — Hiftory  of,  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  Romans,  Int.  4.— Princes  of,  extindl  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.  Int.  7,  8,  7iote. — IMade  an  En- 
glifti  county  by  Henry  VIII.  Int.  to. 

I’lonno-M,  river,  223. 

Montaaiies,  earls  of  Salilbury,  344. — 5?^  Welfti  Bicknor. 

Margaret  de,  lady  of  Welfli  Bickncr,  fuppofed 
nurfe  of  Henry  V.  342. — See  monument  in  Welllt 
Bicknor  church, 

Montague,  Sir  Walter,  proprietor  of  Fencoed,  founds  an 
hoipital  there,  33. 

Mcrmmints,  at  Chriltchurch,  40. — Of  the  Somerfet  family 
in  Raglan  church,  149. — In  x^bergavenny  church,  185. 
— Of  major  Hanbury,  in  Trevethin  church,  242. — 
In  Scenfreth  church,  331. — In  Welfh  Bicknor  church, 
344 — Of  Richard  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
Tintern  abbey,  352.  — Of  Henry,  fecond  earl  of  Wor- 
cefter,  in  Chepftovv  church,  362. — Of  Henry  Marten, 
in  Chepftow  church,  390. — Of  lord  Haltings,  in  .Aber- 
gavenny church,  conjeftures  on,  App.  425. 

Monumental  Injcripiions , at  St.  Pierre,  5. — In  St.  Woolos 
church,  53,  34. — Of  the  Morgans,  in  Machen  church, 
68,  69, — In  Aberyftwith  church,  2^47. — Of  Elifabeth, 
wife  of  William  Jones,  efq.  of  Clytha,  App.  423,  424. 

Moore,  Sir  Richard,  proprietor  of  Pencoed,  32. 

Morgan  family,  account  of,  66. — Pedigree,  — fee 

alio,  St.  Pierre,  Pencoed,  Lantarnam,  Machen,  Ro- 
gefton,  Penllwyn  and  Bydweilty. 

Morgannoc,  or  Siluria,  deed  relating  to  the  boundaries  of, 
App.  41 1,  412. 

Morley,  Sir  John,  proprietor  of  Raglan  caftle,  139. 

Morris,  Valentine,  proprietor  of  Piercefield,  anecdotes  of, 

392- 

Mortimers  earls  of  March — fee  Caerleon,  Langibby, 
Ulk. 

Mortimer,  Edmund,  earl  of  March,  receives  Ufis,  by 
marriage  with  Philippa,  daughter  of  Lionel  duke  of 
Clarence,  129. — Account  of,  128. 

Mortimer,  Sir  Edmund,  taken  prilbner  by  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  1 29. 

Mounthermen — fee  Bicknor,  Welfti. 

Mounion,  valley,  364. 

Mo^brays,  dukes  of  Norfolk,  proprietors  of  Chepftow 
caftle,  373. — John  fells  the  caille  of  Chepftow  10 
William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  ibid, 

Moyle,  foreft  of,  225. 

Mynydd  Maen,  255, 


N. 

Nant  y Glo,  250. 

Neojilles,  lords  of  Abergavenny  caftle,  pedigree  of,  181.— 
fee  Abergavenny  caftle. 

Richard,  earl  of  Warwick,  179. 

Ne--uj  Pajfage,  i. — Suppreflion  of  the  ferry  of,  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  2. 

Ne-ixicajlle,  fingular  oak  and  fpring,  332. 

Nensjport,  45. — Etymology  of,  ibid. — Ancient  and  prefent 
Hate,  ibid — Charter,  46.  413.  Trade,  46. — Account 
of  the  coafting  vefiels  and  their  tonnage,  from  1791 
to  1793,  428. — Canal,  47. — Remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  and  murenger’s  houfe,  48. — Caftle,  49.— Hiftory 
and  proprietor.s,  50.— Church  of  Sr,  Woolos,  52.— 
Anecdote  on  the  building  of  the  tower,  54. — Ancient 
religious  eftablifhments,  56. 

hidus,  file  of,  Int.  18,  note. 

Norfolk,  earls  of — fee  Bigod 

Norfolk,  dukes  of—jee  Mowbray. 

Norma>is,  acquire  the  Itrong  holds  of  the  Saxons  in  Mon- 
mouthihire,  Int.  9. — Complete  the  conqueft  of  Mon- 
mouthftiire,  ibid. 

O. 

Oldcafle,  cxcurfion  to,  220. — Suppofed  to  be  the  ancient 
Blellium,  22  t. — Oldcafle,  Sir  John,  lord  Cobham, 
charafter  of,  ibid. 

Old  Court,  ihz  refidence  of  Sir  David  Gam,  288. 

Ordo-vices,  territories  of,  Iht.  3. 

Overwent,  conquered  by  Brien  Fitz  Count,  326. 

Owen  Wan,  or  the  feeble,  lord  of  Caerleon,  98. 

P. 

Pagan,  Sir  Robert,  proprietor  of  Lanvair  caftle,  34. 

Pant y Goitre,  157, 

Parker' s Due,  or  Parc  ’ras  Dieu,  289. 

Pajfage,  New,  i. — Anecdote  of  the  fuppreffion  of  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  2. 

Pembroke,  earls  of—fe  Strongbow,  Haftings,  Herbert, 
Marlhal. 

Peny  Parc  Newydd—fee  Encampments,  60. 

Peny  Vale — Sugar  Loaf. 

Pencamawr,  view  from,  33. — Ridge  of,  defcribed,  37. 

Pencoed  caftle,  ruins  of,  32.— Proprietors  of,  33. 

Ptnhow  caftle,  30. — Church,  32. 

Penllwyn  Houfe,  a feat  of  the  Morgans,  239. — Family 
portraits  at,  ibid. 

Peiiros,  probably  the  fite  of  a Roman  villa,  86. — fee 
Encampments. 

Perthir,  a feat  of  the  Herbert  family,  314. — Proprietors 
of>3'7- 

Peterjion  church,  73. 

Piercefield,  a feat  of  the  family  of  Walters,  392. — Pro- 
prietors of,  ibid.^-  Houfe,  397. — Grounds,  399. 

5t.  Pierre  Houfe,  the  feat  of  the  Lewis  family,  3.— 
Church,  4. — Monumental  infcription,  5. 

Plantagenet , or  d'e  Brotherton,  Thomas,  proprietor  of 
Chepftow  caftle,  374. — Pedigree  of  his  defendants, 
ibid. 

Pond 


I N D E X. 


/’««/ _y  Pco/,  fituation  of,  233. — Eiymology, Note. 
Ware,  or  Japan  manuftfaure,  234. — Park,  the  feat  of 
the  tlanbury  family,  2^g.—/ee  Hanbury. — Colleftion 
of  pidures,  239. — Grounds,  241. — Church,  242. 

Pcrt/cvjit,  16. — Dellrudlion  of  the  palace  of  Plarold  at, 
17. — Called  in  the  Triades  one  of  the  three  ferries 
of  Britain,  (nt.  1 — Encampment  at— fee  Sudbrook. 

Po-^veJ~jej  Landeilo,  Caeluch,  and  Perthir. 

family,  proprietors  of  Lanfanfraed,  267. 

Progers,  a branch  of  the  Herbert  family,  204. 

Prcger,  Mr.  anecdotes  of,  205.316. 


R. 

Raglan  Cajile,  ruins  of,  136. — Splendid  eftablifhment  of 
the  marquis  of  Worcefler,  140. — Plillory  and  pro- 
prietors, ibid. — Siege  by  the  parliamentary  army,  146. 
—— The  library  deftroyed,  149  — Church,  rZrV. — Tombs 
of  the  earls  and  marquis  or  Worceiter,  ibid. 

Rail  Roads,  deferibed,  230. 

Richard  of  Cirencefter's  Itinerary,  courfe  of,  ii,  13,  and 
14  hers  of,  Int.  15,  17,  and  20. 

Richard,  ill.  born  at  Ulk  calile,  130. 

Rijea,  fituation  of,  258. 

Roads,  in  Monmouthflrire,  anecdote  relating  to,  14. — 
From  Penhow  to  Newport,  39, — Newport  to  CaerdifF, 
58.  63. — From  Newport  to  Caerleon,  78. — From 
Cacrleon  to  Ulk,  120. — From  Abergavenny  to  Blaen 
Avon,  231. — ^^From  Blaen  Avon  to  Ponty  Pool,  232.-— 
From  Ponty  Pool  to  Abergavenny,  264. — From  Aber- 
gavenny to  Monmouth,  283. — From  Chepllow  to 
Monmouth,  324. 

Roberts  family,  infcriptlon  to  in  Abergavenny  church, 

193- 

Rogejion  calHe,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Morgans,  ruins 
of,  70. 

Rolben  hill,  165. — Excurfion  to,  206  — Sugar  Loaf. 

Romans,  cos\(\\itv  the  Silures,  Int.  4.  11. 

Roman  ftations  and  roads  in  Monmouthlhire,  Int.  11. 

Roman  antiquities,  Int.  19,  note. — Moinfeourt,  Caer- 
went,  Newport,  Caerleon,  Tredonnoc. 

Rood  Loft,  Int.  30. 

Rofs,  340. 

Round  Table,  oxier  0^,  93. 

Rumney,  river,  the  wellern  boundary  of  the  county,  61.— 
Church,  62. — Etymology  of  the  wo^rd,  63. 

Rumjey  family,  267.— Trelech. 

Runfon,  ruins  of,  13. 


S. 

jJd  Sabrinam,  a Roman  poll,  Int.  16. 

Salijbury,  countefs  of— monument  in  Welfn  BIcknor 
church,  344. 

Sahnon  weir  deferibed,  126. 

Saxons,  invited  to  Britain  by  Vortigern,  Int.  5. — Attack 
the  Britons,  ibid. — Compel  the  princes  of  Wales  to 
become  tributary,  Int.  7. — Conquer  the  principal  parts 
of  Monmouthfliire,  Int.  9. 

Scenfreth  calile,  329.— Church,  33  t. 

Scohies,  ^^illiam  de,  proprietor  of  part  of  Caerleon,  98. 

Sea  Mills,  the  fite  of  Abone,  Int.  14.  16. 


Sea  Walls— fee  Caldecot  and  Wentloog  le.’ds,  71.  416. 
Se<wers,  conlHtution  of  the  court  of,  416. 

Seymour  family— Penhow  and  Trelech,  30. 

Silures,  territories  of,  Int.  3. — Conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Int.  4.  11. 

Siluria — fee  Morgannoc. 

Skyrrid,  deferibed,  165. — Height,  166. — Excurfion  to  its 
fummit,  197. — Little,  excurfion  to  the  fummitof,  207. 
Somerfets,  earls  and  marquilTes  of  Worcellcr  and  dukes  of 
Beaufort,  origin  of  the  family,  142.  Pedigree,  — 
Sir  Charles,  lird  earl  of  V/orceller,  account  of,  ibid. — 
Acquires  Raglan  and  Ciiepltow  caftles  by  marriage, 

143.  — lienry,  firfl:  marquis  of  Worcefler,  anecdotes  of, 

144.  — Edw'ard,  carl  of  Glamorgan,  lixth  earl,  and 
fecond  marquis  of  Worcefler,  account  of,  150. — 
Henry,  firllduke  of  Beaufort,  proprietor  of  Monmouth 
calile,  313; — and  of  Troy  houfe,  3 1 9.— Raglan, 
Monmouth  calile,  and  Troy  houfe. 

Sot"jcy  Fale,  excurfion  through,  259. 

Stafford,  Edmund,  earl  of,  ancellor  of  the  dukes  of  Buck- 
ingham, acquires  Caldecot  calile  by  marriage,  20. 
Stafford,  Ralph,  earl  of,  obtains  Newport  calile,  by  mar- 
riage with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hughde  Audeley, 


5^* 

Staffords,  dukes  of  Buckingham— _/,£  Newport  and  Caer- 
leon. 

Stanton,  in  GlocePcerlhire,  probably  a Roman  fettlement, 
Int.  22. — Upper  and  Lower,  near  Lanvihangel,  Int. 


24.  209.  , 

Stradling  family,  pofielTors  of  Rogellon  calile,  71. 

Stris^uil  calile,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Clare,  36.— 
Erroneous  opinion  relating  to  the  name,  38. 

Striguil,  or  Chepftow — fee  Chepflow,  priory  and  calile. 

Strongbonjj,  Gilbert  and  Richard,  earls  of  Pembroke, 
37H  372-— A alfo  36. 

Sudbrook,  encampment,  15. — Chapel,  16. 

Sugar  Loaf,  fituation  of,  164. — Height,  166.— Excurfion 
to  the  fummit  of,  195. — Four  hills,  which  form  the 
bafe,  206. 


T. 


Theodoric,  St.  buried  at  Mathern,  8. — 5^^  Mathern. 

Ap  Thomas,  Sir  William,  186. 

Tibia  Amtiis,  a Roman  poll  on  the  banks  of  the  Taaf, 
Int.  18. 

abbey,  ruins  of,  352.— -Founders  and  patrons  of, 

354- 

Trajedius—fee  Bitton,  Int.  14. 

Traygruck,  or  Tregregg,  118. — See  Langibby. 

Tredegar  Houfe,  the  feat  of  the  Morgan  family,  64.— 
Family  portraits,  65. 

Trelech,  Druidical  Hones,  322. — Mufical  well,  323. — 
Pedellal,  ibid. — -The  refidence  of  the  Seymours  and 
Rumfeys,  ibid. — Church,  324. 

Tredonnoc  church,  Roman  infeription,  122. 

Treonssen,  ai^atoi  the  Jones’s,  317. 

Tre-uethin  church,  242. 

Trofrey  forge,  160. — Houfe,  the  feat  of  the  Hughs’s, 
162. — Church,  ibid. 

Troy  Houfe,  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Herberts,  317. — Pro- 
prietors of,  318. — Colledlion  of  portraits,  319. 

Tnssydee, 


INDEX. 


Twydei,  Teat  of  William  DInwoody,  efq.  201. 

T-x'jyn  Barlvjm,  excuriicn  to,  75.— .Tumulus  and  entrench- 
jiient,  75. — Profpecil  from,  76. 

U. 

Undy,  30, 

UrioLonitim,  InV.  II. — Wroxeter. 

UJk,  vale  of  the,  123, — Vale  of,  123,  note. — Town, 
lituation  of,  124.— -The  ancient  Buirium,  Int.  ii. 
i24.~Prefent  Hate,  125. — Japan  manufactory,  ibid.— 
Charter,  126. — Callle,  ruins  of,  127. — Hiliory, — 
Pedigree  of  the  early  proprietors,  to  Richard  III.  130. 
— Church,  132. — I nfeription,  Various  explana- 

tions, 418. — Priory,  1 33.— -Prifon,  formerly  a Roman 
catholic  chapel,/^/V. — River,  166,  Inundations  of,  161. 
268. 

V. 

Va7i  family.  Pedigree  of,  41. 

Vaughan  family,  proprietors  of  Welfh  Bicknor,  346. 
Venta  Silurum—Jee  Caerwent,  24. 

Vortigeni,  becomes  fovereign  of  the  Britilh  tribes,  Int.  5. 
—Invites  the  Saxons  to  proteCl  him  from  the  PiCtsand 
Scots,  Uncertain  accounts  of  his  death,  Int.  6. 

V/. 

Wales,  limits  of,  under  Roderic  the  Great,  Int.  7. 
Wallingford,  Brien  &z—fee  de  P Ille,  174. 

Walter  de  Glocejler,  confta'oleof  England,  ibid. 

Walters,  family  of— Tee  Piercefield,  392. 

Warvjick,  earl  of— yee  Neville,  Richard. 

/^e;>,  falmon,  160. 

Weljh,  family  of,  poflelTors  of  Lanwern,  41. 

Weljh  Language,  remarks  on  the  ftruCture  of,  by  Mr; 
Owen,  App.  405. 

Wentloog,  level  and  fea  walls,  7 1. —Extraordinary  Inun- 
dation, 73.— Tee  Sewers. 


f^e«/wooT,  caftles  of,  30.— Chafe,  paffage  through,  35-. 

Werndee,th&  ancient  feat  of  the  Herberts,  203.— Pro- 
prietors of,  204.— yee  Progers. 

White  Caflle,  ruins  of,  327. 

White  Houfe,  refidence  of  the  family  of  Floyer,  206. 

Whore' sWall,  Int.  i\.r.ote. 

Williams,  Roger,  of  Langibby,  receives  Ulk  priory,  13.3. 

Williams,  fir  Trevor,  proprietor  of  Langibby,  iig.— 
Arrelt  of,  145.— Pedigree  of,  119. 

Williams,  Charles,  efq.  a great  benefaftor  to  Caerleon, 
account  of,  96. — Bequeaths  his  fortune  to  major  Flan- 
bury,  237  — His  fepulchral  infeription,  237,  note. 

Williams,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury,  Papers  at  Pont  y Pool 
Park,  239. — -Anecdotes  and  charader,  271. 

Williams,  Mrs.  fingular  efcape  of,  10 1. 

Wind/or,  vifeount  Thomas,  acquires  Ufk,  by  marriage 
with  the  heirefs  of  the  fecond  branch  of  the  Herberts, 
130. 

WonaJiovj  Houfe,  feat  of  the  Herberts  and  Milbornes, 
320. 

Wood,  colonel,  proprietor  of  Piercefield,  Pencoed,  Caer- 
went, and  Lanthony  Abbey,  28.  33.  397. 

Wood  family,  App.  43  i. 

Thomas,  duke  of  Glocefter,  obtains  Caldecot 
callle,  by  marriage  with  Eleanor,  heirefs  of  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  20. 

St.  Woolos  church,  52. 

Worcefer,  earls  ol—fee  Somerfet. 

Wroxeter,  the  fite  of  Urioconium,  Int.  1 1.  " 

Wy,  charadteriftic  beauties  of,  340. — Excurfion  down  ta 
Monmouth,  342.— To  Tintern,  350. — To  Chepftow, 


355- 

Wynd  Cliff,  view  from  the  fummit  of,  402. 


y. 

Tork,  Richard,  duke  oi—fee  Hiftory  of  Caerleon,  and 
Ulk  callle. 
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